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More and more, research is revealing butter’s nutritional role 


Scientific investigation leads to new discoveries about the food value of butterfat 


B ITTER, like the other members of the dairy 
products family, provides a combination of whole 
some nutrients which contribute to the total food 
intake and help complete daily meals. It is one of our 
15.000 T.U 


per pound, the year around, and well over 20,000 units 


top providers of vitamin A, averaging 


per pound in summer. Butter also is an ideal source 
of fat itself and contains the essential fatty acids 


In view of our present knowledge alone, butter is 
well established as an excellent food for young and old. 
But the importance of butter in the nutrition picture 
Scientific 
studies have uncovered additional nutritive properties 


constantly is being expanded by research.’ 
of butter which are not yet fully defined. 


A New Growth Factor— One of the most significant of 
the current studies concerns butterfat’s stimulating 
effect on the growth of experimental animals under 
certain conditions. This factor is distinct from the 
known fat-soluble vitamins and essential fatty acids. 
It is peculiar to “‘summer’”’ butter, but inasmuch as 657, 
of the butter consumed in this country is summer 


Nati) 


butter, this growth-promoting substance could 
well prove significant. 

Vitamin Synthesis— Butterfat has been observed by 
several scientists to stimulate the synthesis of important 
vitamins by intestinal microorganisms. Certan 
fractions of butterfat also have been noted to increas 
liver storage of vitamin A in experimental animal 

The ability of certain fats and other factors to 
affect the dietary need for vitamins is a new 


and important phase of nutrition. 


Further Studies Under Way —‘l'ests are now in progress 
to determine the significance of butterfat itself in 
human nutrition. These studies will undoubtedly 
demonstrate whether butterfat’s superior qualities are 
due to some essential, but still unidentified nutritional! 
element, or to the unique and highly beneficial 
combination of fatty acids butter contains. We must 
await the results of future research for a thorough 


appreciation of butter’s complex nutritional role. 


DAIRY COUNCIL —- 


North Canal Street . Chicago 6, Illinois 


1915... the National Dairy ¢ 
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Crisp-cut DOLE Crushec 


Ofd nd NEw role PINEAPPLE 


CORN STICKS 

























If ever there was a happy blending, it’s the New 


Dole Crushed in corn bread — corn meal muffins 






—or the inviting corn sticks featured here. For 






10 “sticks” add ¥2 cup drained Crushed to your 






own corn muffin mix or ready-to-use variety. Extra 






Crushed can be featured by dotting the mufiin pan 









or mold with bits of Dole crisp-cut pineapple be- 






fore adding the batter. For extra pineapple flavor, 






use equal parts of water and pineapple syrup 






(drained from the Crushed) for the liquid content. 












Pineapple is ideal for class room 
demonstrations, also for presentation in news columns, and in 
radio broadcasts. There are so many things you can do easily and 
quickly with this versatile fruit —it can be used in every meal — 
in any course of the meal. One of the most recent pineapple 
discoveries is the Pineapple Corn Sticks featured here. 


We hope you can use it in your professional work. 


Pineapple Ca Cillin. 


DOLE HOME ECONOMIST 


Products DOLE, 215 Market Street. San Francisco 6, California 
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EASY-T0-USE 
Reference 


Material 
For Your 


MEAL-PLANNING 








MEAL-PLANNING 
GUIDE 
A Pattern for 


Well-Balanced 
Meals 









“Meal-Planning Guide” is easy for your students to use. It emphasizes 
clearly and in logical order the basic nutrition facts you teach. Charts 
show students how they can use these facts in planning well-balanced, 
delicious meals. 

Basic cooking techniques are easy to learn because recipes give 
directions step-by-step. 

The evaporated milk called for in these recipes makes each dish 
highly nourishing, yet low in cost. Students appreciate these advan- 
tages of ‘“Meal-Planning Guide.” 


SPP OS OSS SS 2 O22 2 22 2 eS 2 eee eee 222222 * -4@ - t 

USE COUPON Home Economics Department, PET MILK COMPANY os - st 
1448-i Arcade Bldg., St. Louis 1, Missouri =e PET 
‘ ' 3 


’ FOR Please send, without charge, copies of “Meal-Planning Guide.” * —_ — 4, — 
ue te Ae 








FREE COPIES I teach (subjects? in (grade age se . cath 
Booklet printed on Namie S/reet We ; vansnare? 
8x 10%" punched sheets . Mi LB) 








° 4 La 
i City » ow Zone State oe wih ro 400 © 
(Fill in completely. Offer limiSto residents of continental U. § == —— 
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ction and Supplemen tary 
Every Phase of 


For Instructio 
Reading tn 


Home-Making Activities 


GET THESE FAMOUS GREYSTONE BOOKS 





. Get a “desk copy” of any 
® book at 50% discount 


TEACHER 


To introduce you to these popular and instructive ““How-to-Do-it’ 
books, we will send you any title described below at a special discount 
of 50%. Just send your name, school affiliation, and address, together 
with a list of books wanted—we will bill you later. Purchases for class 
use carry a liberal discount. Everyone of these Greystone instructional 
books are written by experts in their fields 








HANDICRAFTS and HOBBIES FOR PLEASURE and PROFIT 


Edited by Marguerite Ickis 


A goldmine of exciting handicrafts and hobbies which will provide a lifetime of 
enjoyable and worthwhile things to do and to make. Shows detailed steps in making 
useful and valuable things of paper, wood, leather, metals, etc. How to paint, weave, 
sculpt, garden, draw, whittle. How to build model trains, airplanes, doll houses, etc- 
Over 650 photographs, line drawings. 320 pages. Two editions already sold at specia} 
low price of only $2.98. 


The COMPLETE BOOK of DOLL MAKING and COLLECTING 
By Catherine Christopher 


You don’t have to be an expert to make dolls of wool, yarn, clay, rags, etc. Step 
by-step instructions tell you exactly how to make pliable skeleton dolls, how to 
model heads that resemble family members, historic and story book characters 
How to make hundreds of doll costumes of all periods and nations. PLUS how to 
begin a doll collection of your own. 288 pages—w ith full color drawings and photo 
graphs. Only $2.98. 


The STANDARD BOOK of QUILT MAKING and COLLECTING 


By Marguerite Ickis 


Clear diagrams and photographs guide you every step of the way in quilt-making 
working techniques, applique, patchwork, quilting, tufting and quilt designing 
Actual designs for making 100 superb quilts in all traditional and modern styles 
How to apply patchwork and applique to luncheon sets, tablecloths, afghans, dra 
peries, cushions, etc. 288 large-sized pages jam-packed with full color illustrations 
Only $2.98. 


The COMPLETE BOOK of TABLE-SETTING 
By Amelia Leavitt Hill 


Answers every question about table setting. Practical advice on care and sele< 
tion of china, glass, linen, and silver for every budget. Easy-to-follow photographs 
(many in full color) and directions on table-setting, service, arrangement of flowers, 
seating arrangements, and etiquette. Many beautiful setting effects, menus and 
recipes for children’s parties, showers, holidays, etc. 256 profusely illustrated pages 
Only $2.98. 


The COMPLETE BOOK of EMBROIDERY and 
EMBROIDERY STITCHES By Catherine Christopher 


Embroider hundreds of articles which you and your friends will treasure for years 
And have fun too, with the help of this wonder-working guide. Explains every kind 
of embroidery, including quilting, smocking, petit point, gros point, applique, 
hardanger, monogramming, shadow work, etc. Also shows how to create original 
designs of your own. Over 100 full-page illustrations. A handsome NEW book of 
256 pages. Only $2.98. 


HOW TO USE COLOR and DECORATING DESIGNS 
IN THE HOME By Howard Ketcham 


A treasury of color designs, hints, and ideas to transform your home and furnis} 
ings by the use of paint. Step-by-step directions make it easy to add charm and 
originality to furniture, walls, doors, glassware, pottery, metalware, etc. Hundred 
of designs—Pennsylvania Dutch, Swedish, Mexican, New England. et« , folk art 
and modern. 256 large pages, 16 in full color. Only $3.95 

The COMPLETE BOOK of SEWING 
By Constance Talbot 

\ complete, practical self-instruction guide on sewing. Gives you the exact | 
and-why of every basic stitch, seam, construction detail. Shows short-cuts in making 
and altering clothes, etc., and includes diagram-instruction for making hundreds of 
articles, gifts, etc. Outsold all other sewing books combined. Over 750 diagrams 
photographs. 320 pages. $2.98. (Beautiful De Luxe Edition, only $1 extr 


The BIG BOOK of KNITTING 


Edited by Isabelle Stevenson 
No other knitting book gives you so complete and attractive a selection of things 
to knit for every member of your family. Every step clearly explained and diagram 
med. One chapter shows children how to knit lovely dolls’ clothing, toys, etc. You’l 
the aid of the simple, step-by 


ter 
ste 


save a small fortune on the things you knit wit! 
instructions in this wonder-working book—and you'll also win the admiration of 
your friends. Over 160 illustrations, 288 pages. Or 


The COMPLETE BOOK of HOME REPAIR and 
IMPROVEMENTS By the Editors of Popular Mechanics 


workshop, and garden rammed with over 
"a ] 


So simple it will enable the 


y $2.98 


A complete encyclopedia of home, 
diagrams and drawings 
Painting, electrical work, upholstery 





10,000 step by step photos, 
woman of the house to do fix-it jobs herself 
woodworking, landscaping, building useful obje 
home maintenance is covered. PLUS household hints for every ho 
Only $2.98. (Beautiful De Luxe Edition, only $1 extra 


The COMPLETE BOOK of INTERIOR DECORATING 


By Mary Darieux and Isabelle Stevenson 


ts—every conceivable phase of 


isewile. 512 pages 


Here is the best really pictorial book covering every phase of home decorating 
rraphs and drawings cover all basi 


Almost a quarter million words and 1,135 ph 





ing, woods, floor coverings, glass, 


rules on use and arrangement of furniture, lig 
fabrics, and color in rooms of every size and purpose. A large, beautiful lifetime 
volume. 468 pages of text and illustrations, many full color. A $10.00 value for 


only $6.95. 


The WORLD TODAY 


By 300 Distinguished Experts 
An authoritative survey and evaluation of significant developments and change 
r 1949 Year Book brings you a complete 


during the past year. This famous Collie 
yorts, science, medicine, politi 


panorama of all fields of activity, industry, labor, sj 

over 600 subjects in all. A truly monumental work, produced by over 300 eminent 
scientists, historians, writers, etc. 960 pages, completely indexed, 630 subject head 
ings, over 900,000 words. Chronology of world events and biographies. Over 340 
illustrations, charts, maps, many in full color. Beautifully bound in rich red Fabri 


koid. $10. 


GREYSTONE &® PRESS. 02111 1001 new sore 0 


Se plember 1949 


Wrens ts 
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CHIQUITA GANANA SAYS: 


ae lea new! [6 for you! My 
BANANA TEACHING KIT 








_ i FREE “7 1 10 TEACHERS 


Home Economics Department, 
Fruit Dispatch Company, 


. Pier 3, North River, N. Y. 6, N. Y. 


. Yes, I want your new TEACHING KIT ASDUT BANANAS. 


“ 
Name ee 


.. alse wulnitiow | - Address____ a. seu 


School or Organigefio a 


JH-9-49 
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Better Chixion Pie at Less Cost 





























PROJECT no. 1 


9. Mix together 1 cup vanilla cookie crumbs and 
3 tablespoons melted butter. Press firmly into 
deep 9-inch or regular 10-inch pie plate. Chill 


CHOCOLATE CHIFFON PIE.-- made without by recipe is perfect for class demon- 
eggs or cream. No Cooking — No Baking. | 2 Oaks - strations because it rec yuires no 
i \) SRE £3 cooking oF baking. No eggs OF 

ADVANCE PREPARATION: a \G : ee x’ scream needed, so it’s inexpen- 
1. Chill 1 cup Carnation Milk to ice-crystal stage. a < % > _ sive, too. Carnation Evaporated 
| Milk makes the filling light and 


THIS EASIEST-OF-ALL chiffon pie 


fluffy, yet smooth and rich. 






















at least 1 hour. 


1 envelope ynflavored V4 teaspoon mint extract 


gelatin or 
V4 cup cold water V/, teaspoon vanilla extract 
| 2/, cup hot chocolcte Shaved chocolate 

syrup 


Soften gelatin in cold water, dissolve in hot syr™UPp- 
Chill until mixture is cold, but not thickened. 
Whip chilled Carnation Milk until it stands in 
peaks; fold in flavoring and chocolate mixture. 
Pour into crumb crust. Chill until firm. Decorate 





WHIPPING Carnation Milk is 
easy. Just be sure it's icy-cold 
and that the bowl and beater 
ve chilled. Whipped Cammation 
can replace expensiv e whipped 
cream in all whipped and frozen 
“lesserts, putting these high cost 
< a dishes into low-budget range 








with shaved chocolate. Yield: 6 to § servings. 























In Cooking or Classroom, Let Carnation Help 


Use it in ¢ Ci 
PR sorcery ie 0 that calls for milk. Carnation sav 

f = a eggs in others. In all ssenen® 
ina oo : pe — saves money. It can be 
Se ss illed. Carnation is just good 
naire > meentrated by evaporation to 
iness in all milk food values. Each 
pint provides 400 units of extra aaa 


Gum Cited Gav 








CARNATION MILK is used undi- 
luted in recipes like Chocolate 
Chiffon Pie, where it replaces 
cream. In ree ipes calling for 
plain milk, use ” Carnation 


Remember...there's no sugar in 
Carnation. You can use it in all 


\ ae 


o 4 s 
arnati ete 
mM T10 Send for the Carnation 
- Velvet Blend Book’’, for 


more milk-rich recipes. 
The Carnation Co., Dept. 


eo] 
Ey, 
~s $54 ' 


, 
on 
2p. 
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Milk, % water (OF other liquid). 


cooking—not just special dishes. 
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Canco testing kitchen in New York City 





oure in this picture, too 


Yes, here in Home Economics we're a/ways 
working with you in mind . . . whether we are 
testing to advise packers on new things to put in 
cans, Or Ways to improve present products... or 
whether we are making up new recipes for labels 
... Or testing consumer reactions to various canned 
products and recipes. 

Why? Because you are very important people. 
America’s dietary condition depends largely on 
you ... for you teachers have over 20% of the 
total population as students! 

To help you keep America healthy and happy, 
Canco’s kitchen is constantly working to bring 
you a steady flow of educational literature, recipes, 
etc., and facts concerning one of the greatest labor- 
Saving conveniences in the American home— 
canned foods! 


Here are the booklets which Canco has pre- 
pared as a teaching aid for you. They are all FREE. 
Just fill in the coupon and mail it to us. 


Send, in, now ! 


ee ie ~T 


| AMERICAN CAN COMPANY | 
| Home Economics Section, Dept. JH-9-49 | 
| 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. | 
Please send me FREE copies of ... | 
| —___The Canned Foods Handbook 
| High School Manual on Commercially Canned Foods 
| Appetizing Recipes from Canned Foods 
| - Kitchen Tested Recipes from Canned Foods 
| Savory Recipes from Canned Foods 
| Coffee Facts for Home Economics Teachers 
| Large quantity Recipe Cards | 
| 
| Name - | 
School | 
| N | 
l Street Address ~ Resta 
| 
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Controlled Study 


CONFIRMS IMPORTANCE OF 


Good Breakfast Habits 


Home Economics Teachers will 
wish firsthand the information 
provided by the recently pub- 
lished report* of a scientific 
study which, for the first time, 
experimentally demonstrates 
that physiologic advantages 
accrue from the daily eating of adequate break- 
fasts. This study was conducted at the Depart- 
ments of Physiology and Nutrition of the college 
of medicine at a prominent university. 





In the carefully controlled investigation, data 
were collected on the physiologic effects of four 
different breakfast practices—800 calorie break- 
fast, 400 calorie breakfast, no breakfast, and 
coffee only—on the maximum work output, the 
simple and choice reaction times to light stimuli, 
and on the neuromuscular tremor at the pre- 
noon hour of six women graduate students. 


From the data gathered the following con- 

clusions were reached: 

1. When ‘“‘no breakfast’? was the morning 
habit, maximum work output showed a 
significant decrease, while a notable increase 
resulted in simple and choice reaction time 
and in tremor magnitude. 

2. Habituation to coffee only showed a similar 
decrease in maximum work output, with 





Foods and Nutrition of the 


corresponding increase in reaction time and 
in tremor magnitude. 


3. When habituation to the 400 calorie break- 
fast was accomplished after the ‘‘coffee 
only”’ period, a significant increase over the 
findings in the ‘“‘coffee only”’ period in maxi- 
mum work output resulted and both simple 
and choice reaction time as well as muscle 
tremor magnitude showed a noteworthy 


decrease. 


The conditions of the study did not permit the 
direct comparison of the respective physiologic 
responses following the light and heavy breakfasts. 


Classroom discussion of this important scien- 
tific study will emphasize to your students the 
highly practical aspects of the daily practice of 
eating an adequate breakfast. Conclusively sup- 
ported by ex- 
perimental 
facts, the widely PY 
advanced rec- 
ommendation / S45 1 y /\\, 
“Eat an Ade- ot ‘ ‘| 
quate Break- => Nive J, fr \ 
fast’? takes on \, \ ghownal 

. A] 7” 
~ a _y ~~ LE 
still greater [\ 7 SI 


significance. 


[he presence of this seal indicates that all nutritional state- 


] 


ments herein have been found acceptable by the Council on 


American Medical! Association 





of an adequate breakfast. 





*Teachers are invited to send for reprint of the article referred to. This 
reprint forms the basis for valuable classroom discussion on the advantages 














CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. 


135 South La Salle Street + Chicago 3 


A RESEARCH AND EDUCATIONAL ENDEAVOR DEVOTED TO THE BETTERMENT OF NATIONAL NUTRITION 


September 1949 
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See all the important information you get Ww 














ERE’S what “The Kitchen Reporter” . . . now beginning its fifth 
H year... brings you: Each month of the school year, Kelvinator 
asks three outstanding home economics educators, specialists and other 
authorities to write . . . especially for the home economics profession 

. reports of latest thinking and trends in their fields . . . reports 
related to some phase of kitchen operation. 

Besides the three “Kitchen Reporter” articles by guest contributors, 
each month you get a fourth on equipment by Joan Adams, Director 
of Kelvinator Kitchen. 

Kelvinator then makes it amazingly easy to keep these articles ready 
for quick reference by supplying you with a sturdy, indexed, three- 
ring binder, also free of charge. As you file each month’s issue, the 
‘Kitchen Reporter” binder becomes more and more a unique treasure 
chest of background information . . . ideas for program-planning . . . 
suggestions for class projects and research . . . inspiration for group 


meetings and demonstrations. 


Is Your Name on the Mailing List? 


Thousands of home economists all over the world have already 
placed their names on the mailing list. If you have not, send your 
name, address, position, and name of employing organization to 
Kelvinator Kitchen. And do it today so you can enjoy the benefits of 
“The Kitchen Reporter”-for practicing home economists exclusively— 


from the very beginning right on through the new school year. 


While the supply lasts, back Issues are sent each new subscriber. fates, " ~ ~ 
Sate ase sa atete, —— 
hee ~ Wires ¢ *? the . ” omg 
-. at ~~ ‘ « : =" 
—7 og mn 
« Rien 


KELVINATOR DIVISION, NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATIOWP + DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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To dramatize your teaching, Household offers you exhibits consisting of a series of 
illustrated charts. They are used in the classroom, by adult study groups, and for 
*“‘open house” occasions. Each exhibit “‘discusses’’ purchases, use, and care of a 
specific item. 

Each exhibit is based on one of Household’s 

SEVEN EXHIBITS NOW AVAILABLE. c})_-Known **Money Management” or **Bet- 
* KITCHEN UTENSILS (24 charts) ter Buymanship”™ booklets. The booklet it- 
* FURNITURE (11 charts) self will help you prepare the lecture for 
* HOSIERY (12 charts) your EneeteRny- 

* MONEY MANAGEMENT (7 charts) The exhibits can be used along with a lec- 
ture or as individual display pieces. The 
* HOUSEHOLD TEXTILES (11 charts) charts are mounted in a shipping carton 
* FOOD (13 charts) which serves as an easel or they can be 
* TOYS (14 charts) quickly separated for wall display. 

The price of each exhibit is $2.00. 
They are available only in the United States. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
919 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE ee ee 











Enclosed is $.......... for the following exhibits...............- 

NAME ——- . a ’ —_ 
mAR\ 

STREET : a ws Van nenienpianiial 
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Lbcibdé tlthih 


‘Teachers want their home 
economics students to be good cooks. 
Therefore, instruction must be based 
upon modern equipment, which 


should include Electric Ranges,’’ 


says Miss Dorothy Freeland, Home Economics Instruc- 
tor, Hanover-Toboso High School, Hanover, Ohio. 











A recent questionnaire to home economics depart- 
ments indicates that over 80 per cent of all schools 
covered now teach modern Electric Cooking. 

The reason for this teaching trend is easy to 
understand. Surveys of leading national maga- 
zines show that homes in every section of the 
country are installing modern Electric Ranges. 
Home economics students naturally want to use 
in school the same type of 
equipment they have in their 
homes. If the home economics 
laboratory of your school is 
not yet equipped with Elec- 
tric Ranges, or if those you 
have are not modern, consult 
your local Electric Service 
Company or electrical appli- 
ance dealer. 








COOLERATOR + CROSLEY + FRIGIDAIRE 


GENERAL ELECTRIC ° GIBSON . 


KELVINATOR ° LEDO ° MONARCH 


QUALITY . UNIVERSAL . WESTINGHOUSE 


ELECTRIC RANGE 


HOTPOINT SECTION 
NORGE NATIONAL ELECTRICAL 


MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 




















Modern Electric Range installation in the Home Economics laboratory 
of Hanover-Toboso High School, Hanover, Ohio 


TO TEACH MODERN COOKING 


YOU NEED A MODERN RANGE 


... Of Course, It’s Electric! 


National Electrical Manufacturers Association 
Electric Range Section, Dept. JH-9 

155 East 44th Street 

New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me, absolutely FREE, floor plon bluepgigt of the 

Hanover-Toboso High School home economics lab kitchen 

illustrated on this page. \ 

Piiedstadddeduwebesncesedst¢acun ati atlncedooesvcece 
‘ \Y 


City, Postal Zone and State. - At\ En ee ree 
) 


“<< 
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Jam and jelly-making used to be a subject diffi- 
cult—if not impossible—to teach in the aver- 
age home economics class. It was expensive or 
impossible to obtain desired fruits at the end 
of the season, and the old-fashioned “long-boil” 
method was tedious and uncertain as to results. 
Now—with the concentrated fruit pectin prod- 














ucts, Certo and Sure-Jell—the whole modern 
jelly-making process can be explained and 
demonstrated within a half hour if necessary 

.and with the confidence of knowing you'll 
have sparkling, delicious, beautiful jelly that 
really jells! Opposite you will find a guide for 
a practical jelly-making demonstration. 
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to teach Jam and Jelly-Making! 


Try tis demonstration timed exactly to 12 hour! 


| (Smures) 


Set stage for demonstration. 





Have required ingredients, 
pan, ladle and sterilized 
glasses ready for use. Have 


paraffin melted and handy. 





Introduce lesson. Show 
equipment to be used for making jelly and explain its 
use. Show and explain use of additional equipment that 


would be required for fruit preparation. 


D (2 minutes) 


Discuss possibilities—for apartment and 
small house dwellers—of using bottled 
juices and frozen or canned fruits for Giga 
jellies and jams. Then explain that be- 





cause of the class time element, such 
juices or frozen fruits will be used for the present demon- 
stration, assuming that fresh fruit has been already 


“prepared” to this point. 


88 (5 minutes) 


Explain the function of pectin in jelly- 


making and the value of having Certo and 





Sure-Jell—concentrated fruit pectin prod- 


ucts—to make possible the “short boil” 


method. Show Certo and Sure-Jell packages, and recipe 
books, and explain advantages of using these products 
to 1) save time, 2) eliminate waste, 3) preserve natural 
flavor and color of fruits, 4) obtain more glasses of jelly 


or jam from the same amount of fruit. 


of 
AVS minutes) 54 


Make jam or jelly following di- 
rections for Certo or Sure-Jell 
method, explaining each step 
exactly as given in the recipe. 


Review the hows and whys of 





jelly-making as you proceed. 





y (Sminures) 


Summarize lesson and answer 
questions on procedure or jelly- 
making principles. Assign a 
cooking lesson for the next class 
period when students will make 


jams and jellies. 





T Dismiss happy, interested class members 


sessions they've ever attended! (And one of the 


from one of the most useful and practical 


easiest for vou! ) 





Jelly and jam-making now 
quick and easy to teach—any 
time of year—with Certo and 
Sure-Jell Natural Fruit Pectin 
products. Recipes with every 
package—tested and ap- 
proved by General Foods 
Consumer Research Labora- 
tories. 
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».»-SEND FOR 


NEW TEACHING 


to get more Knowing into Sewing 





September 1949 | 





THESE 


HELPS! 


Timed for this term’s back-to-school bells are two brand new booklets 
from Celanese Corporation of America. ‘““‘How to Choose Your Fabrics 


Wisely” teems with helpful tips on selection of materials for young 


sewers. ‘How to Sew on Tricot Jersey’’ answers many questions 


on this multi-purposed fabric. Both booklets are brightly written, 


cleverly illustrated to interest and stimulate your students. 


To help you further in your teaching, Celanese will send you addi- 


tional booklets, revised as of this year, on other fabric and clothing 


subjects. Also available are charts for classroom use. All free! All helpful! \ 


Just fill in the coupon below. In the case of material for your pupils, 


please specify the number of booklets required. 




















senwetmeEe ———-—-—-—-—-—-—-—-—-—---—-— — -— — — - — - — - - 75 
| 
Celanese Corporation of America, 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16. ! 
Please send me without charge: 
MATERIAL FOR TEACHERS: Wall Chart—the principal textile fibers 1 
(Check appropriate space) Wall Chart—basic steps in spinning Celanese* yarn l 
) ; 
| 
n 
| ee | 
__. ‘How to Choose Your Fabrics Wisely’ | v 
. ‘ . . " Sew on Tri »rsey”’ u 
MATERIAL FOR PUPILS: — “How to Sew on Tricot Jersey” 
(Indicate number of booklets “Lovely Clothes Deserve Loving Care | r 
required for your class) __._ “What You Should Know About Spun Fabrics” v 
“What You Should Know About Tricot Jersey” \ 
| n 
a | 
NAME SCHOO! art | 
ah) a \\ , | | 
ADDRESS wile | 
re 
; « N) | 
cry gs ZO STATI | 
deataniendinuansiln _o A ae a J 
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€T 
Newest REASON aa NUCOA 
FOR COOKIN 


There's something different about Nucoa margarine—and what a 
difference it makes! Every pound is cut in quarters to make 
measuring easy ... cooking breezy. Now at last you can do away 
with slow, bothersome spoon-and-cup measuring for good. Just 
use Nucoa quarters as a scale, and get the exact amount your 
recipe calls for every time—easily, quickly, accurately. A favorite 
with nutritionists for over 30 years, churn-fresh Nucoa is enriched 
with 15,000 units of Vitamin A per pound. Money can’t buy a 


more delicious spread, a more nutritious margarine. 


in the NEW Measure-Pak 


a 
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EASY MEASURING GUIDE 
V4 \..2 cap 
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Short Cut to“bowl-mixing”, too! 
A two-pound bowl-mix is easier than 
ever—thanks to the new Measure- 
Pak. You don’t have to soften a solid 
block before you begin, it reaches 
the right mixing temperature faster 
and more evenly, and it’s easier 


to distribute the pure color wafer 
evenly, right at the start. 








ONLY NUIJCOA AMERICA’S LARGEST-SELLING MARGARINE 
NOW IN THE NEW MEASURE- PAK 








Introducing New AHEA Officers 


Florence Fallgatter 
Head, Home Economics Education Department 
Towa State College 
President-elect, 1949-50 











Olga P. Brucher 


Dean, School of Home Economics 
Rhode Island State Colleg 
Vice-President. 19 19-52 





Ruth L. Bonde 
Chairman, Home Economics Department 
Northwestern U niversity 
Recording Secretary, 1949-51 








E. L. Ray 
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40TH ANNUAL MEETING ISSUE 


The AHEA—Its Domains and Frontiers 


Dr. Dye, who now begins her second year as AHEA 
president, is dean of the School of Home Economics at 
State College. Here. in_ the 
address, which opened the 40th annual meeting of the 
AHEA in San Francisco, she sets forth the challenging 


frontu rs 0} 19 19 for home CCONHOMIUCS and for VTEA 


Michigan pre sident’s 


HE 40th anniversary is an occasion to review 
with pride the Association’s accomplishments, 
to take stock of its present domain as well as 
to plan for its future growth. Let us glance at the 
past, examine the present, and forecast the future. 


The Frontiers of the First 40 Years 


The frontiers of AHEA’s first 
seem almost overwhelming today. The great interest 


year-— 1908-09 
in the new organization is indicated by the size of the 
charter membership —700. The first year’s activities 
included starting a professional journal, appointing 
a legislative committee to work for the support of 
home economics, helping Lo develop new areas of 
extension work and hospital dietetics, and empha- 
sizing good management for school lunchrooms. 
During the first decade, the Association worked 
for the expansion of educational programs in home 
economics, in the colleges and universities as well as 


high schools, and for passage of the Smith-Hughes 


and Smith-Lever Acts. During World War I, food 
conservation received first consideration. Other 


accomplishments included stressing the need for 
research for use in the home, appointing an inter- 
national committee, affiliating with state and local 
home economics associations, establishing sections of 
the Association, appointing a managing editor of the 
JOURNAL, raising money for the Ellen H. Richards 
Fellowship Fund, and naming the first fellow. 

The 


executive 


decade included appointment of an 


field child 


next 


secretary and a worker in 
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development, organization of student clubs in 
colleges and high schools, raising money for the 
Constantinople professorship, and introduction of the 
work on standardization of consumer goods. 

A few of the achievements of the years from 1928 
to 1938 were the establishment of the consumer 
education services, the family life education service, 
the scholarships for foreign students, the student 
club magazine, and five subject-matter divisions and 
ten professional departments. Affiliation was started 
with the homemakers groups and home economics 
associations in foreign countries. 

During the last decade, the Association adopted 
specific membership standards. This made AHEA a 
professional organization with increased responsi- 
bilities for upholding high educational standards. 
The war years brought many demands for services 
and were followed by an expanding membership, 
more assistance to state associations, greater emphasis 
on Work with foreign students, and opening the pro- 


gram to raise money for a*thome for home economics.” 


The Domains of 1949 


This vear the AHEA has the largest membership 
in its 40 years—-19,382 regular members besides 
student clubs and homemakers groups. Fifty-one 
affiliated 
active programs. The budget, an indicator of activ- 
$200,600. This is equivalent to the 
principal of 


state and territorial associations have 
ity, is large 


income from an investment of a 
$6,686,666 computed at 3 per cent interest. Truly 
the Association is “‘big business.’’ About one-third 
of this income is from dues of members (including 
JOURNAL subscriptions) and one-fourth from = ad- 
vertising in the JourRNAL. The rest is largely from 
sales of publications, interest on investments, and 
registration and exhibits at the annual meeting. 
The money supports the cost of headquarters, the 
JOURNAL and other publications, the expenses of 
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the annual meeting, and the work of Association 
divisions, departments, and committees. 

This year the committee on criteria for evaluating 
college programs in home economics has completed 
its work and presents its findings as a book entitled 
Home Economics in Higher Education, published by 
the Association. These findings will be a guide to 
college faculty and administrators in evaluating and 
strengthening their own departments and programs. 
The suggested procedure for self-evaluation presents 
a way of appraising college programs without the 
use of accreditment-——a plan now in disrepute among 
college and university executives. 

The need for an attractive, efficient home for the 
Association is evident to any visitor to headquarters. 
During the three-year campaign for funds for 
permanent headquarters, $99,849 has been raised. 
Because of the present high costs, this is not enough 
to provide the necessary office space, and the cam- 
paign will be continued another vear. 

Through the work of divisions and departments, 
development of home economics is being furthered 
in many ways. One example is the research depart- 
ment’s statistical workshop this summer. Another 
is the textiles and clothing division’s regional meet- 
ings of college teachers to study improvement of 
college programs. It also sponsored two seminars 
this summer: one to help college teachers, the other 
to stimulate research in the sociological aspects of 


clothing. 


The Frontiers of 1949 

Fortunately for professional associations, there 
are always frontiers. Therein lie the incentives and 
challenges for new goals to achieve. What then are 
some of the frontiers for the AHEA today? Because 
the frontiers of the Association and of home eco- 
nomics are so closely related, no attempt will be 
made to separate them. 

Occasionally we need to re-evaluate the Associa- 
tion’s contributions to its members. One of its 
values to us is through defining home economics, 
and another is in helping to keep us informed about 
developments in its various fields. By defining educa- 
tional requirements for home economists, it provides 
status for the professional person and should help 
to assure good training for those who enter this 
field. Membership in a_ professional association 
provides employers with a rough measure for judging 
applicants’ qualifications. 


Shortage of Home Economists 


Let us now consider some frontiers to which we 


should give our immediate attention. Home eco- 
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nomics needs to expand its supply frontier and 
increase the number of well-trained professional 
people. In all fields in which home economists are 
employed, there are unfilled positions. Teachers 
in high schools are in demand in every state. Addi- 
tional college teachers, home agents, and specialists 
in extension service, as well as research workers, are 
needed. Many dietetic and institution management 
positions are open and have been for many months. 
There are also opportunities for employment in the 
various areas of business. 

We look to the college and university departments 
of home economics as the supply frontier, but pres- 
ent enrollments are not supplying enough graduates 
to fill the vacancies, nor are enrollments in home 
economics on the increase. Prospects for the future 
are not encouraging. Where and how are we failing? 
Home economics offers great opportunity for interest- 
ing and challenging positions. Have we as home 
economists failed to inform others about our field 
and interpret home economics to career-minded 
young women? Do we have genuine interest and 
enthusiasm ourselves? 

The Association, aware of this problem, has pub- 
lished career leaflets about professional opportunities 
in home economics; state associations have helped 
in their distribution. As a further aid in determining 
need for more home economists, the Women’s 
Bureau of the United States Department of Labor 
has agreed to study occupational opportunities in 
home economics. Next year, a more intensive pro- 
gram in all areas of public relations is being planned 
under the guidance of a new committee. 

Not only is there a shortage of home economists 
with bachelors’ degrees but also of those with ad- 
vanced training. Even though the training of college 
teachers in home economics has been improved in 
amount and quality, it is still below the educational 
qualifications for faculty in other subject-matter areas. 
The report of the President’s Commission on Higher 
Kducation recommends a minimum of three years of 
study beyond the bachelor’s degree for college teach- 
ers. Whether we agree with the recommendation or 
not, it is affecting college home economics depart 
ments. Certainly, the Association must assist in deal- 
ing with this problem through as many means as 
possible, such as keeping members informed about 
graduate work and the new fields of study, as well as 
about the opportunities for obtaining financial assist- 
ance. Other professional areas and even the govern- 
ment are offering liberal fellowships to encourage 
an increasing number of students to pursue grad- 
uate work. Why should the AHEA not take an active 
part in seeking ways and means of increasing the 
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number of available fellowships? The need is great. 
The need is now. 


College and University Training 

Home economists may well be proud of their 
college educational programs for undergraduates. 
For many years, most curricula in home economics 
in many of these institutions have emphasized 
general education as well as professional. The report 
of the President’s Commission on Higher Education 
states 11 objectives for general education. One will 
find at least nine of these included as either major or 
minor goals in many college home economics depart- 
ments. On the other hand, the study by the com- 
mittee on criteria for evaluating college programs 
in home economics gave evidences of some weak- 
nesses and the need for improvement in many college 
programs. It is important for our professional organi- 
zation to assume an active role’ in helping to 
strengthen and improve home economics training. 
One way this may be done is by providing colleges 
and universities with the opportunity to hold con- 
ferences to study their own programs and to furnish 
some professional assistance. Funds adequate to 
carry on this project should be secured. 

The report of the President’s Commission presents 
another frontier. If the community college move- 
ment meets predictions, the demand for teachers will 
be greatly increased. These teachers will need a 
different type of training from that of most of our 
present college teachers. If all students are to acquire 
the knowledge and attitudes basic to a satisfying 
family life, what is the place of home economics and 
how should the educational program of the home 
economics teachers be planned? What part should 
home economics play in the educational program 


and traiming of all teachers? 


Research 

While home economics is still a relatively new field 
of learning compared with such subjects as mathe- 
matics and logic, it is old enough to be developing 
its own subject matter. The research in the various 
fields of home economics has borrowed liberally 
from the related areas. Now, with the experience and 
training gained, new techniques tor conducting 
research should be found and advances made in 
finding new facts. It is time that we built more of 
our own foundations. 

Only with a large number of people trained for 
and interested in research, as well as additional funds 
to support it, can results be accomplished. The 
opportunity is here for the Association through all 
its activities in divisions, departments, and com 
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mittees to help interest more people to enter re- 
search as a career, to aid in securing additional 
financial support for research, and to stimulate re- 
search in the less well developed fields. The dearth 
of research in some fields of home economics may be 
illustrated by mentioning a few examples: What do 
we know of the reason for the selection of a particular 
item of clothing? To what extent do the needs of 
families determine the design of houses? Not only 
home economists and the 32 million homemakers of 
the United States but business and industry as well 
want and need the answers to such questions and 
many others. 

Publications 

One important function of a professional organiza- 
tion is to publish periodicals of interest to and 
needed by its members and by others in closely 
allied areas. For 40 years the JouRNAL or Home 
Ixconomics has served home economics with distinc 
tion. With the continued growth in membership in 
the Association and the great divergence in interests 
among members, one journal no longer can be ex- 
pected to fulfill all demands. Following the very 
careful study of the JourNAL by the Association 
analysis committee last year and by the JouRNAL’s 
policies advisory committee this year, changes are 
being made in editorial policy. Before long, we should 
return to the publication of 12 issues a year. If home 
economics is to have credit for the increasing amount 
of research in all its fields, then the Association must 
provide a place for its publication. The long-dis- 
cussed research journal of home economics, started 
as a quarterly, will soon be a necessity. Colhecon, 
the magazine for college students, is growing in 
circulation and size and is developing in content. 
If desirable experience is to be provided for the neo- 
phyte journalist, it is important that increased 
participation in the planning and writing of Colhecon 
by college students be encouraged. 

Other Association publications have included a 
few books, many pamphlets, and some bulletins. 
Two new books, The AHEA Saga and Home Eco- 
nomics in Higher Education, were published in June 
1949. The career pamphlets furnish an important 
service. Some bulletins have been published, and 
others are planned for next year. The general policy 
of encouraging publications of these kinds should be 
continued. 


Services of the Association 


Services of the Association are given in two ways 
through headquarters staff and through individual 
members. The able headquarters staff is rendering as 
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a 


much assistance to all committees, divisions, depart- 
ments, officers, and state associations as well as to 
individual members as its limited staff permits. One 
additional position was created this year—assistant 
to the executive secretary; others may be necessary 
if the members want additional services. 

Work with 51 state and territorial associations is a 
big task, and assistance can be given in proportion 
to the time and money available for travel. The 
Association is unique among organizations in its 
work with college students. The department of 
college clubs, with 407 affiliated clubs representing 
about 20,000 college students, is a large organization. 
The full time of a field secretary devoted to this 
group would pay big dividends in developing the 
work of this department. 

The recent increase in number of groups in the 
homemaking department shows an increasing interest 
of the home economists in their professional field. 
These women who are practicing home economics 
in their daily living want to keep up to date, to learn 
about recent research findings, and to be informed 
on what is happening in the Association. In turn, 
they can render a real service to the Association in 
many ways, such as working on legislation, interpret- 
ing home economics to the public, encouraging out- 
standing girls to consider a home economics career, 
and even participating in research projects. A few of 
them may return to the profession when their families 
are grown, and they can render valuable assistance. 
The homemakers groups require special help from 
the Washington staff. These examples illustrate the 
types of demands made upon headquarters which 
can be taken care of only through additional staff 
and this, of course, leads to the question of budget. 


Budget 


As with all enterprises in business or education, 
the extent of the program is closely related to the 
financial support. If the members want more services, 
if the Association work is to continue to develop, 
additional income is essential. The recent increase in 
dues of $1 a year will do no more than pay for the 
increase in cost of maintaining the status quo. In 
many professional organizations, the dues are two 
or three times those of our Association. If we want 
our program to develop and expand into some new 
avenues, some increase in financial support must 


be provided. 


Association Work on Social Problems 


It is with pride that we look at AHEA’s past 
record of contribution to helping families. The 
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growth of the fields of family life and child develop- 
ment was stimulated and enriched by the services 
of Association field workers in child development 
and parental education. The interest of the Associa- 
tion in problems of the consumer has extended over 
a long period and has continued to bring to the fore 
her needs and interests. For many years, the AHEA 
has been active in the International Federation of 
Home Economics Instruction and this year was 
represented at the Seventh International Congress 
of Home Economics in Stockholm by one of our 
vice-presidents. 

Through the granting of scholarships to foreign 
students to study in the United States, we believe 
that we have made a contribution to the promotion 
of international understanding. We started this 
work with scholarships for foreign students and are 
continuing it by sending home economics trained 
people to other lands and contributing gifts to 
schools and to home economics students. The pro- 
gram can expand and develop in many ways. What 
action shall we take? 


What Can Members Do for the Association? 


Many times we, the members, point to what the 
Association does or does not do for us. What con 
tributions can we as members make to the AHEA 
other than paying our dues? The Association has 
progressed and will continue to progress only as fast 
and far as we put our shoulders to the wheel and 
push. A few members give generously; some make 
significant contributions; many give a little; but a 
large number render practically no service. Everyone 
can vote for officers, read the JouRNAL, attend some 
state or national meetings, or work on committees. 
Some can write articles for the JouRNAL or other 
publications or hold office. All can be spokesmen for 
home economics in their own communities. 

Our field of home economics is not just a profes- 
sional area in which to earn a living, for it offers to 
each of us a challenge to help improve the quality 
of living. Are we continuously aware that what is 
most important is not only the knowledge and skills 
of our profession in themselves but rather what is 
happening to the people with whom we work and 
to the members within families as a result of such 
knowledge and skills? 

Let us check our activities against the objectives 
of the AHEA-—‘“‘the development and promotion of 
standards of home and family life that will best 
further individual and social welfare.’’ This is the 
challenge to each of us to give the best we have. 
Our opportunity is limited only by our ability and 


our desires. 


























Home Economies: Education for Living 


Dr. Hutchison is vice-president of the University of 
California and dean of its College of Agriculture. He is 
well-known in Europe and the United States for his 
work in soil conservation and agricultural education. 


He here condenses his convention keynote address. 


basic 


ONCERNED with the welfare of that 

social unit-—the family—and its home, home 
economics has a primary and transcending 

responsibility in the world of tomorrow. 

As far back in the history of mankind as the re 
searches of science can carry us, the family has been 
the basic unit of society, the foundation on which all 
other social groupings have been built or from which 
they have developed. 

The stability of the family affects our whole social 
structure. Current research on the origin of certain 
social problems has demonstrated, over and over 
again, that 
genesis in the family situation. Juvenile delinquency, 


many of these problems have their 
chronic alcoholism, divorce, and similar problems 
are commonly the manifestations of personal malad 
justments, in many instances growing out of un 
stable, inadequate family relationships. 

Hlomes, in affording training in social and moral 
behavior and in promoting character and personality 
development, provide the early basic training for 
citizenship so essential in a complex society. If the 
schools, however, are to be genuinely concerned 
with helping individuals toward better living, they 
cannot escape a concern with helping to improve 
family life. 

The most effective approach to education for 


family living throughout our whole educational 
system, I am convinced, is that which is being made 
through home economics. Home economics has 


developed as a result of a basic interest in the im- 
provement of home and family living, and its pri 
mary objective is to contribute to these ends. It had 
its origin in a growing awareness that the integrity 
of family life was under serious threat as society 
became more and more industrialized, and funda- 
mentally that concern has been a controlling factor 
in its development. 

Home economies has won respect and prestige 
for itself in a relatively short span of vears because 


C. B. HUTCHISON 


it has made material contributions to improving 
home and family living, to knowledge ol food, shel- 
ter, and clothing, and to the application and spread 
of that the land. It 


trained thousands of leaders and teachers for work 


knowledge throughout has 
in the schools and in the field. It has begun to arouse 
the public to some awareness of the value of a scien- 
tific approach to the job of homemaking and of the 
need for more general training for that job. It has 
made it possible for many women to choose from 
numerous opportunities a way to earn a living in 
the food, clothing, 


public health and welfare services 


industries and in 
(nd it is largely 


and housing 
due to home’ economics education today that child 
life 


and nursery schools are he oming integral parts ol 


guidance, child development, family COUTSES, 
our educational program. 

But we are not so much concerned with vesterday’s 
accomplishments as we are with what home eco 
nomics can contribute today and tomorrow to per 
sonal and family well-being. 

Disintegrating influences affecting the home have 
increased during the past few decades in spite of the 
splendid contributions to its welfare which home 
economists-have made. The war and its aftermath 
have torn many family groups apart and disrupted 
the home life of millions of people. Juvenile delin 
behavior of various kinds, di 


quency, neurotic 


vorees and broken homes, and crimes have all been 
on the increase in recent 


area of the home and the family 


vears 
It is in this 
that 


tions. 


the schools of the nation have grent obliga 
iduecation can make the difference between 
to life 


satisiving 


haphazard, uninformed adjustment home 
and intelligent, purposeful, emotionally 
development of family relationships. 

In advancing its frontiers tomorrow, home eco 
nomics can be the spearhead of a relentless attack 
teaches more and more 
the 
at all levels of 


formal education and throughout life, and (2) if it 


on these problems if (1) it 


people a better understanding of how to get 


most out of their homes and families 


strives continually to increase the store of know ledge 
of how to improve home and family living through 
expanded and more intensive research, 

Home living can be used even more effectively in 


the future than in the past as a source of life situa 
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tions for education in the elementary schools. 
Teachers can help children develop appreciation of 
their homes through stories of family relationships 
and experiences in making their schoolrooms home- 
like. They can encourage good health practices 
relating to food and cleanliness, encourage good 
social relationships, and help children learn the 
value of money as well as appreciate the value of 
work. 

Children are spending more and more time in 
school and related activities, while their experience 
of social life in the home is becoming less and less. 
This condition will be a healthy one only if the 
schools can influence the children to think more of 
what the home is, of what family life is, of what they 
can get out of their homes, and of what the home 
contributes to the community. 

There is need for better counseling and for im- 
proving and enlarging the bases of secondary school 
teaching in home economics. 

While home economics instruction is required in 
most junior high schools, very little time is actually 
given to it in the curriculum, and resources and 
facilities are often limited. At least three-fourths of 
the high schools in the United States offer family- 
life education, but in reality it reaches only a rela- 
tively few students. 

In many secondary schools, the less able girls 
are assigned to home economics courses because 
counselors are convinced that these girls are unable 
to do what is often called the more academic type 
of high school work. As a result, teachers must cut 
their educational coat to fit the cloth provided. 
Too often this coat has been made from sub-standard 
fabrics. 

The career of homemaking is a vital and attractive 
one. Surely it is our duty to strengthen the position 
of the American home in the minds of adolescent 
girls by setting up interesting and challenging prob- 
lems in home economics instruction. At the second- 
ary, as well as at the college level, home economics 
teaching must be made intellectually stimulating 
and challenging if it is to command the respectand 
interest of able students. Secondary schools represent 
terminal education for the great majority of the 
young girls of the nation. By the sheer force of their 
masses of students, the secondary schools have the 
opportunity to make a great contribution in this 
field. 

Home economics education at the college level 
has been developing over a comparatively short 
period. It has had to bear the questioning that is 
certain to be directed at any new field. 

Because the subject matter of home economics 
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deals primarily with things as simple anduniversal 
in human experience as food, clothing, and shelter 
and because the techniques which are essential in 
a home economics program involve common daily 
tasks, the concept of its educational values has often 
been uninformed and erroneous. 

Only when seen in relation to the contributions 
which home economics has to make in dealing with 
the complex problems of home and family life can 
its significance be understood and appreciated. 

Despite protestations to the contrary from a small 
but usually vociferous minority, the great majority 
of college women aspire above all other goals to be 
successful and happy wives and mothers. If the 
purpose of higher education is to prepare students 
to live a more satisfying life, it cannot ignore the 
task of developing in women the capacities and 
powers which will fit them to make family life more 
intelligent, more enjoyable, and happier physically, 
mentally, and spiritually. If colleges and universities 
can contribute to society by such training, it would 
be sheer blindness not to do so. 


Roots in the Basic Sciences 


I cannot conceive of any curriculum that could 
be made more nearly to meet the ideal educational 
requirements for college and university women as 
a group, by combining elements of a liberal as well 
as a practical education, than a good basic program 
in general home economics. Home economics has its 
roots in at least five different basic sciences and arts, 
and it uses the techniques and disciplines of all 
these, as well as a few which it has developed for 
itself. It has bases in the physical and biological 
sciences for its food and nutrition, textiles, and 
equipment studies; in the social sciences for its 
family economics and management studies; in 
psychology for its child development and family 
relations studies; and in art and architecture for its 
clothing and interior design and housing studies. 
Studies in these fields provide the broad and basic 
foundations for a true university curriculum. in 
home economics. 

Then, through the erection of a superstructure of 
technical home economics courses on this base dur 
ing the upper-division years of the undergraduate 
curriculum, we have the elements of liberal and 
practical education combined in reasonable balance 
for citizenship, for home and family life, and for 
satisfying living for the individual. 

Such an undergraduate curriculum also lays a 
good foundation for specialized and professional 
training at the graduate level to meet the growing 
demand for specialists and professional leaders in 
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this field. With well-conceived and properly bal 
anced courses in home economics itself, the result can 
be a truly liberal or general education, providing a 
solid basis for the enjoyment of home and community 
life as well as for later specialization in any of four 
or five important fields. 

Since it is not a single subject-matter field of 
scholarship but an integration of several fields 
brought together for a single purpose, the justification 
for continuing home economics as a field of educa- 
tion depends on its functional ability to work for 
improving home and family life. Nutrition can be 
taught in other areas; so can economics of the house- 
hold and home furnishing, and the like. There is no 
need to bring the subjects involved together into one 
field unless it is done to promote the common func- 
tion. 

Those who plan home economics curricula must 
be on guard, however, against the tendency of doing 
more for the professional ‘specialist than for the 
home. And irrespective of the areas of professional 
specialization they may choose, all students majoring 
in home economics need to be offered a common core 
of experiences, broadly conceived and _ basically 
sound. Even the specialist should be prepared to 
enjoy the living she expects to earn. 

The generally inadequate use of the social sciences 
in home economics curricula is made more evident 
by the goal which home economics has set for itself. 
To some extent, this situation has been due to the 
relatively slower development of the social sciences, 
but more, I think, to the curricula-makers themselves. 
Moreover, many students of home economics hesitate 
to enter the area of the humanities of their own 
accord. But many could be interested in these ex- 
periences through the guidance, counsel, and stimu 


lation of a master teacher. 


Responsibility for Leadership 

Home economics must take more responsibility 
for leadership in making general education for family 
living available to all students. To quote from the 
“Report of the President’s Commission for Higher 
iducation,”’ completed and published in 1947: 


General Education will render a real service to our society 

as Well as to individual students if it makes preparation for 
- . ° - ' — ° 

i stable, happy all-sharing family life*one ‘of its primary 


concerns 


The recruitment and supply of a strong and pre 
pared leadership in the teaching of home economics 
is a major task that has been made more apparent 
by the acute shortage of teachers in public schools 
Leadership at the college level is just as pertinent, 
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and if college enrollment increases as the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education indicates it will 
in the next few years, the shortage of staffs in the 
home economics schools or departments may become 
equally as acute. 

The responsibility is not just to prov ide enough 
college teachers but to make sure that the kind of 
education given them will fit them to do the job as it 
should be done. They must be imbued with the spirit 
and methods of free inquiry and skilled in the art of 
communicating these to others. 

The single-minded emphasis of graduate school 
programs on the research tradition and its purpose of 
forcing all its students into the mold of a narrow 
specialism do not produce college teachers of home 
economics of the kind we urgently need: teachers 
with more stimulating personalities and with more 
experience in the world off the campus; teachers with 
more ability to synthesize and interpret facts; 
teachers with more ability to communicate ideas and 
attitudes. 

Home economics must seek to spread its influence 
not just to more homes within the borders of our 
country but abroad as well. Foreign women must be 
encouraged and helped to study in America; home 
economists who can should spend some time working 
abroad; and foreign schools and colleges must be 
assisted in obtaining up-to-date textbooks, reference 
books, periodicals, and other teaching materials. 


Contributions Abroad 


The contribution that home economics can make 
abroad is more than just to improve home and family 
living in other countries; it can demonstrate the 
merits of our American democratic way of life to 
other people; and it can help strengthen international 
friendliness and understanding. The international 
scholarship program of the American Home Econom 
ics Association is an admirable step in the right 
direction. 

The time has come to expand considerably the 
program of adult education in home economics as in 
all fields. The crises of the times and the rapidly 
changing conditions under which we live make it 
especially necessary to provide a continuing and 
effective education for adults as well as youths. We 
can in this way, perhaps, make up some of the edu- 
cational deficiencies of the past and also in a measure 
counteract the pressures and distractions of adult 
life that all too often make the end of formal educa- 
tion the end of all education. 

Through their extension services, the land-grant 
colleges and universities have the most effective 
means yet devised for bringing the results of research 
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to the people and teaching them to make use of that 
knowledge, both as individuals and as groups, in 
meeting the problems of the day. It would be diffi- 
cult to overestimate the value which has accrued to 
American rural life from the home demonstration 
programs of the agricultural extension services of the 
land-grant colleges, conducted in every state and 
territory, in co-operation with the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

But if more homemakers are to grow continuously 
in their ability to meet their problems more effec 
tively and to make satisfactory adjustments in con- 
stantly changing conditions, home economists in 
business and industry and in teaching, as well as in 
extension service, must see that every available 
means of disseminaution—newspapers, magazines, 
radio, and television—is employed in spreading the 
knowledge of how to improve home and family life. 

It is self-evident that progress in any field 
depends on research or creative activity. Research 
is the life blood of both resident and extension teach- 
ing. The importance of furthering research in all 
branches of home economics can hardly be over- 
emphasized. 

Despite limited funds with which to work, distinct 
progress has been made in home economics research, 
particularly in nutrition and foods, areas closely 
related to the natural sciences. There is still great 
need for more research of high quality, especially in 
the other areas if home economics is to establish more 
of its teaching upon truly scholarly bases, comparable 
to those of many other disciplines, and if it is to 
challenge the best minds. 

Home economics has for years been training 
women to carry on household activities with little 
knowledge of the differences in the ways such activ- 
ities are carried on in American families and of the 
relative value for successful family living of these 
different methods. How much do we really know 
about homes——all types of homes with their varying 


problems? 


Family Living Research Needed 

Home economics should take the lead in research 
needed to further the interests of the family as it 
lives in the home and in the community, in studies of 
the homemaker and of how the various homemaking 
activities are carried on, and in studies of the home 
as the physical plant of the family in relation to 
satisfactory family and community living. 

We need to experiment boldly in the whole area of 
human relations, seeking to modify existing institu- 
tions and to discover new workable patterns of 


association. The importance of maintaining a proper 
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balance between research in the physical and bio- 
logical sciences and in the social sciences and human- 
ities cannot be urged too strongly. Science has shown 
us with tragic clearness how we can all die together, 
but it has yet to show us how we can all live together. 
Perhaps “education for living”’ has more to offer us in 
this dilemma than we suspect. 

If the frontiers of home economics continue to 
advance in the most effective and swiftest manner, 
every activity in the field must be continually evalu- 
ated in terms of its contribution to improving home 
and family life in an ever-changing world. 

Each member of this profession must be concerned 
with the social significance of the knowledge and 
skills she possesses and with their effective use. 
Each person charged with the direction of a single 
area in the field of home economics must know people 
and how they live; she must have a broad compre- 
hension of the whole field and profound esteem for 
its goals; and she must be able to see her part of home 
economics in relation to the whole pattern. 

Social, economic, and scientific changes of the 
present bring to the front the responsibility of the 
schools to educate for living in this changing world. 
Present society demands a dynamic educational 
program throughout. 

Home economics education in the school of to- 
morrow must help homemakers and potential home- 
makers to grow continuously in their ability to 
solve their homemaking problems more effectively 
and to make satisfactory adjustments to constantly 
changing conditions. Home economics must shift its 
emphasis as changes outside the home bring their 
influence to bear upon it, if it is to achieve happy, 
satisfying family living for a greater number of 
families in every community. 

The home economics worker who measures up to 
the demands of such a program must be a growing 
worker, alert to opportunities for personal and pro- 
fessional development. She must modify her point 
of view, her ideas of value, and her standards of 
achievement as new experiences come to her and as 
social conditions call for new solutions to life situa- 
tions. 

No other field of education has greater possibilities 
for genuine human service. For home economics 1s 
not only concerned with the efficiency and happiness 
of young women as homemakers; it is concerned with 
the continuous well-being of that basic human 
institution which we call the family—an institution 
which no people has learned to do without, although 
some have tried, one which it is scarcely conceivable 
that we shall ever learn to do without, or that we 
shall ever want to do without. 
































Social Trends and Family Life 


Dr. Foster is a professor of home economics at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. He was formerly associated with the 
Merrill-Palmer School. This article is a condensation 
of the address on the social trends affecting the American 
family which he presented at a general session of the 
ann ual met ling of the AHEA in Jun : 


INCE nobody knows what, if anything, is the 

matter with the American family, or if any- 

thing is wrong, whether the malady is serious 
or not, my task is made considerably easier. I shall 
add my speculations to the many other conflicting 
views in the hope that you will not be more confused 
than I feel everyone is at present. 

Let us do three things. First, review some of the 
trends which have affected American family life 
during the past 200 years; second, see what the status 
of the American family is today; and third, point up 
some of the problems and areas within which the 
future efforts of home economics may make an ever 
greater contribution to the prevention and solution of 
family problems than it has in the past. 

In my opinion, there have been two great in- 
fluences which, more than any others, have had the 
most far-reaching effect upon individual and family 
life in this country and throughout the entire world: 
the Industrial Revolution and the progress of sci- 
entific discovery. 


The Effects of the Industrial Revolution 


One of the by-products of this industrial change 
had a particularly vital effect upon the lives of 
women, and anything which affects the lives of 
women affects the family and civilization of which 
these families are a part. 

In one case, the increasing specialization of labor 
created a multitude of new jobs in factories and 
homes with new low wages for the women of the new 
proletariat, while it narrowed the lives of the middle 
class women and robbed them of their economic 
usefulness. 

The enormous prosperity created by the new in- 
dustrial organization emphasized the veneration of 
wealth, no longer expressed in terms of landed prop- 
erty, but rather in terms of money, factories, and 
interest-bearing securities. 
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It produced in the upper and middle classes an 
ambition to compete with each other in consump- 
tion, in finery, and in the idleness of women. 

Thus, out of this group of displaced women came 
the rising voices clamoring for equal opportunities 
and higher education for women. 

The the 


middle-class women were not identical with those of 


interests of upper-middle-class and 
working women. The former wanted political free- 
dom, the right to work, and improved educational 
facilities, whereas working women wanted protection. 
Middle-class women fought for equality; working- 
class women demanded differential treatment, and, 
as a result, the first historic example of state inter- 
ference in private enterprise was manifested in laws 
protecting women and children. 

Concomitant with the industrial proletariat condi- 
tion on the one hand and the increased wealth on the 
other, there developed a growing concern about social 
problems. The poverty of the masses gradually pene- 
trated public consciousness and created among the 
ruling classes of Victorian England what Beatrice 
Webb characterized as a “Collective Sense of Sin.” 
Thus, we have the origin of social work, in one sense 
of the word, and a recognition of the fact that misery 
was not unavoidable and might be attacked by man 
himself. If we follow this revolutionary trend down 
to the relatively recent past, we find sociologists 
pointing out the factors which in America have most 
pronouncedly influenced and affected family life in 
this country. They point to the westward movement 
of the frontier, the rapid growth of cities, the spread 
of mass public education and successive waves of 
mass immigration which displaced from the home 
many of the prior activities which centered within 
the family itself. 

It is my impression that these factors which have 
affected American family life are secondary symp- 
toms of the Industrial Revolution and of the pro- 
gressive development of scientific discovery. The 
unprecedented progress of physical science during 
the nineteenth century no longer acceded to a passive 
acquiescence in the state of affairs as being ordained 
by God. The poverty of the poor and other social 
problems were conceived no longer to be irremediable 
natural states but the result of social institutions for 


which man and not God was responsible. One of the 
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secondary and yet most far-reaching influences of 
the Industrial Revolution, of which we have briefly 
spoken, was the effect it had upon women and 
women’s role and relationship to the family. The door 
was thus opened for women of all classes to enter 
business, industry, and all the professions and ac- 
tivities of modern life. Women were gradually ad- 
mitted to secondary schools and _ universities; 
property laws were reformed in their favor; marriage 
and divorce laws were altered with a view to im- 
proving woman’s position, although complete 
equality has not as yet been achieved. 

In a somewhat different category but related to 
our development, we should note the effects of two 
world wars and a world-wide depression which have 
left their scars upon individual and family living in 
ways so complex that no one can actually venture 
to say in just what ways these have affected family 
life over a long-time period. We all know the imme- 
diate effects of both war and depression upon family 
life and need to keep in mind that every crisis, no 
matter where it happens or what it is, ultimately is a 
family crisis. When a pilot crashes, or a factory 
worker is killed by an explosion, or when mental 
illness occurs in an individual, it is always some- 
body’s family that suffers most and which must 
absorb and make some kind of adjustment to these 
crises. This is one of the functions of the family 
which many sociologists overlook. 


Trends in Family Life Today 

At the present time, a controversy seems to be 
raging among the sociological specialists as to what is 
actually the matter with the American family and 
what these symptoms seem to indicate. 

When we talk specifically about what has 
happened to American families, we are concerned 
with divorce, delinquency, illegitimacy, crime, prosti- 
tution, child failure and maladjustment, mental ill- 
nesses, marriage rates, birth rates, sickness, 
unemployment, poverty, and other major items. We 
are also concerned with the uncounted injuries which 
are happening to individuals every day because they 
are being deprived, neglected or otherwise degraded, 
humiliated or hurt, in the process of growing up in 
families, and thus are being made incapable of par- 
ticipating in a free democratic social order or are less 
willing to bear the burdens of freedom and less able 
to respect others because they cannot respect 


themselves. 

It is estimated that in this country today there are 
about three million children with behavioral and 
emotional disorders and about 70,000 who pass 
through our juvenile courts annually. The crimi- 
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nal cost amounts to about 10 to 18 billion dollars 
annually, and the economic burden placed upon all 
families is the total cost of war estimated at about 
335 billion or approximately 157 million dollars a 
day. And yet we are one of the best schooled nations 
in the world. Eight and one-half million young people 
are in our secondary schools today as compared with 
350,000 in 1900. Since the turn of the century, 
divorce rates have continued to climb; delinquency, 
crime, suicide, prostitution, mental illnesses, and 
other indices of personal and social failure have been 
on the rise. The sudden increase during and following 
the war brought them into bold relief. In some 
cities, the divorce rate was about one divorce to 
every marriage. 

We live in a different new world which demands 
that we learn how to bring up a new generation of 
children, if our democratic way of life and civilization 
are to survive. We need people who are more adapt- 
able to the world of tomorrow, people whose phi- 
losophy is more balanced, and people who can accept 
a philosophy of co-operative world citizenship in 
contrast to the narrower nationalistic philosophy 
which most of us hold today. 

Fifty years ago, we courted with a horse and 
buggy. We shopped a very few miles from home; we 
knew most of the people in our block and neighbor- 
hood; we were essentially a small town nation; we 
went to church; there were no movies, radios, or 
automobiles to complicate our lives; we could tell 
the good people from the bad people, because in 
horse and buggy days good people got home early 
and were in bed early. We did not move in such a 
wide circle. Most farm families--and most families 
were farm families—lived within a radius of about 
20 miles of their parental homes. 

Today sons and daughters live hundreds of miles 
from their parental homes, and the family itself 
may be in one part of the country today and in a 
totally different part tomorrow. Today we have 
small families, much mobility, a wider social and 
trade area, the radio, Hollywood, the automobile, 
airplanes, streamliners, and television. There is little 
family, church, or other social control, in cities 
particularly. The population is predominantly an 
aging one. Fathers spend less and less time with 
their wives and children. The consequence is that 
the individual has tenuous family security, with 
few stabilizing influences to help him live a healthy 
life and that he is, of necessity, under greater stress 
and strain of living. When the values of any society 
become confused, its people become mentally and 
socially sick and its families, which are the produe- 
ing units of the society, are unable to perform their 
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legitimate function in the production and training 
of children who can live in accordance with the 
values and ideals of that particular society. Thus 
we have become a mentally sick society. We can- 
not blame the family for failing nor for many of the 
failures of today. Until we as a nation have a posi- 
tive program of values for which we will fight as hard 
as we are willing to resist other ideologies, it will 
be impossible for our families to produce the kind 
of citizens that can live at peace, in harmony, and 
in good mental and social health in our society. 
We may think we have values which we believe 
in, but I am convinced that we give lip service to 
such factors as the importance of children, family 
life, human personality, and human welfare. 


What of the Future? 

The burden of responsibility for what may be 
done in a nation such as ours to help ourselves or- 
ganize our family living and achieve individual sue- 
cess commensurate with our economic wealth and 
welfare must be placed at the door of higher 
education. 

The challenge I wish to present takes form in my 
mind as several confusions or quandaries stated as 
follows: 

My first quandary might be posed in terms of the 
topic of this particular meeting. You will note that 
three of us have been selected to discuss “Trends 
Affecting the American Family.”’ The topic had 
been divided into three divisions—economic, socio- 
logical, and psychological. 

I object to perpetuating compartmentalized college 
viewpoints even in a convention program. This com- 
partmentalization in practice in our colleges has 
been the cause for narrow rather than broad vision 
on the part of our graduates, and we need to make 
our structure conform with our philosophy. Every- 
one, or at least nearly everyone, would agree that 
present-day thinking abandons the idea of cleavage 
between mind and body, economic and social life, 
health and sickness and that it holds to a more 
holistic conception of the interrelatedness of the 
fields of knowledge when it comes to teaching and 
a solution of practical problems. Trends in American 
family life cannot any more be isolated into 
economic, sociological, and psychological and so dis- 
cussed without assuming the influence of each upon 
the other. Until our colleges and universities are 
willing and ready and have the vision and the 
courage to break with tradition in favor of realistic 
research and teaching, the problem of solving 
and helping American family life is seriously 
handicapped. 
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My second quandary is somewhat a corollary 
of the first. We hear a great deal about the great 
books. In some universities, the studies of the great 
books seem to be regarded as the solution to the 
world’s problems. Let me point out that great books 
are great because they were the product of great 
minds. Unless higher education can find some method 
of producing great minds out of the potentialities 
they have at hand, the prospect of solving world 
problems is dismal. 

My third quandary has to do with the confusion 
within the family itself; that is, the family of 
specialists and scientists who are writing about 
American family life. 

One of the best ways to become confused about 
American family life is to read the textbooks and 
current articles on the subject. If individual family 
members devoted as much time to reading the spe- 
cialists as do those of us who are supposed to know 
something about the subject, they certainly would 
need the services of a psychiatrist. The single edu- 
cational trend which seems to me to be blocking 
the solution of those social problems that we call 
family problems is the almost total lack of scientific 
inquiry into family behavior and the influences af- 
fecting family life. 

It is a comparatively simple procedure to set down 
a large number of problems of the modern family 
and set up methods of investigating them with 
a view to their solution. To do so, however, would 
ignore the more fundamental truths needed if sound 
solutions are to be formulated. 

Nobody, for instance, confuses the problem of 
how to build a bridge with a very different issue of 
whether or not a bridge is desirable. The problem of 
how to build a bridge is a problem of applied science. 
It involves integration and co-ordination of the 
knowledge obtained from a great many different 
fields of scientific inquiry. But nobody confuses the 
problem of bridge building with the problem of 
theoretical mechanics. Our present textbooks on 
marriage and the family are for the most part filled 
with studies which at best have never been validated 
by a repetition of these investigations. Even worse, 
hundreds of questionnaire studies are quoted, which 
make excellent exercises for student activity but 
do not in any sense constitute the basis for a funda- 
mental science upon which to train practitioners in 
the marriage and family field. One also is somewhat 
concerned with the large number of check-list items 
found in textbooks, and popular versions of text- 
books, from which an individual can discover his 
love IQ or some other phenomenon equally as un- 
important and misleading. If the social sciences 
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are going to devote themselves to this kind of tech- 
nological horseplay, it is high time that home eco- 
nomics build a scientific foundation for understanding 
marriage and family problems, as was done in the 
case of nutrition research in previous years. 

More attention should be given to the difference 
found among different social classes in small and 
urban communities and to the implications for child 
behavior and guidance and family relationships. 
There needs to be a more thorough integration of 
findings from other than sociological research if we 
are to develop a sound and integrated approach to 
our problem. 

A fourth quandary which I think all should be 
concerned about is the many versions of what is 
the matter with the family, often found in current 
publications. Almost every sociologist seems auto- 
matically to become a marriage expert when he 
undertakes to teach a course on the family. What 
is true of sociologists seems to be true of many other 
specialists and nonspecialists whether they have any- 
thing to do with the family in their regular line of 
duty or not. It is a significant sign of the times that 
nearly everyone is concerned with the welfare of the 
family and that the public is interested in obtaining 
help and advice, but this fact does not make every 
utterance of a judge of domestic relations court 
valid data upon which to teach, counsel, and pass 
legislation. 

My fifth quandary has to do with the problem, or 
rather the confusion, that exists between the applied 
field of home and family education and that of 
scientific inquiry. 

If we take engineering as an illustration of a field of 
professional training which attempts to apply the 
findings of the basic sciences to the problems of 
engineering effort, we have a good analogy to home 
economics. The departments of physics and mathe- 
matics, for instance, do not assume that it is their 
function to train engineers but rather to provide the 
basic science, through research and teaching, which 
is fundamental to the training of engineers. They 
seem to recognize their function and have made 
great contributions in their field. On the other hand, 
the departments of psychology, sociology, and other 
social sciences often seem to feel in many cases 
that, although theirs is a scientific job comparable 
to that of physics and chemistry, it is also their 
job to engage in the training of practitioners in 
seemingly all fields of human relations, such as 
child development, family counseling, family life 
education, and other practical fields which legiti- 
mately, in my opinion, belong to the college of home 


economics. 
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Throughout the United States, hundreds of high 
schools and colleges are doing a great deal of teach 
ing and research which, in the long run, will con- 
tribute to our basic problem of helping families 
and individuals do a better job of meeting day-to- 
day life situations. 

Our national Congress has gone far toward pro- 
viding federal aid for child health and education. 
This work will have an exceedingly beneficial in- 
fluence throughout the country, if it is used for 
the purpose of helping to create great leaders. 

Another hopeful sign is the work of the committee 
on research planning in the field of marriage and 
family which has been appointed by the Social 
Science Research Council and of which Ek. W. 
Burgess of the University of Chicago is chairman. 
This committee has outlined an ambitious program 
of planning, and if their final product is commen 
surate with their preliminary statement we may 
within the next years achieve something in the way 
of a research basis for much of the teaching and 


counseling which we do today. 


Future Tendencies 

I think the emphasis of the future will be upon 
the application of science to the problems of human 
relationships and human welfare. When business 
and industry begin to sense the relation of human 
satisfactions to profits, we can expect large amounts 
of money to be made available for research and 
teaching. The family of the future will continue to 
have itself fractionated by multitudes of organiza 
tions who are trying to give the family a shot in the 
arm with their particular brand of salvation serum 
I trust that extra-familial institutions will give more 
attention to ways and means of preserving the in 
tegrity of the family group by better co-ordination 
of their efforts. 

More than ever before, if not for the first time in 
our history, economists, statesmen, politicians, busi 
ness, industrial, and labor leaders are beginning 
to realize that the human personalities in their vari- 
ous group associations constitute the only basis for 
organizing an adequate, self-sustaining, and ef- 
fective political life. 

The future will bring increasing stress and strain 
upon human relationships of all kinds if we are to 
have a democratic economics, education, politics, 
and religion, because we are not accustomed to 
working in a co-operative and democratic fashion. 
We have not learned well enough the necessity for 
self-abnegation, self-sacrifice, tolerance, and under- 
standing in the interest of goals which are greater 


than individual self-interest. 
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Hike last 50 years have brought great changes 

in our society. We have made more changes in 

our physical environment through scientific 
progress and invention in the first half of the current 
century than in all previous time. These great 
changes have created many problems of adjustment 
and have made significant impacts upon our social 
institutions, particularly the family. 

Conditions which sons and daughters face differ 
more from those of the parents with each succeeding 
generation. Science and technology are a continually 
speeding-up and cumulative process. The problems 
resulting from the far-reaching changes wrought by 
technology 
unusual opportunities for the use of knowledge and 


advancing science and have created 
scientific training. In other words, our opportunities 
for service today are greater than ever before because 
our problems are so great. It is in disturbed times and 
periods of great change that the new idea and the 
new man or woman have a very real chance. On the 
whole, the great ages have been unstable ages with 
many changes occurring at a rapid rate. 

The tremendous changes accompanying modern 
science and technology have brought to the United 
States the highest standard of living that has ever 
been known to any people. With approximately one- 
sixteenth of the total people of the world, we have 
seven-sixteenths of the world’s output of goods and 
services. Stated in other words, with less than 7 per 
cent of the world’s people, we have about 45 per cent 
of its goods and services and more than 50 per cent 
of the manufactured products. We have 94 per cent 
of the bathtubs, 87 per cent of the automobiles, 64 
per cent of the life insurance policies, 55 per cent of 
the telephones, 50 per cent of the radios, and 48 per 
cent of the electric power of the world. Such blessings, 
or privileges, make it difficult for us to live up to our 
responsibilities. Too frequently, great blessings and 
privileges result in a failure to assume corresponding 
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responsibility. As someone has said, it is hard to live 
up to being so privileged as we are in the United 
States, but it is not impossible. 


Changes Affecting Family Functions 


The functions of any institution are those types of 
activity or services which it is distinctly or peculiarly 
qualified to perform. The family historically has per- 
formed seven major functions or services in society: 
(1) economic, (2) protective, (3) educational, (4) 
recreational, (5) religious, (6) affectional, and (7) 
cultural. The major economic changes that have 
occurred in our society in recent decades have made 
serious inroads upon these functions, on some much 
more than others, but on all nevertheless. 

Briefly, the major changes and trends that appear 
to be most responsible for development of new 
standards and attitudes and changed relationships 
in family life include: (1) development of power 
machinery accompanied by large-scale, specialized 
production and the factory system; (2) extensive and 
increased application of machinery in agriculture, 
and production in rural areas for commerce rather 
than home use; (3) greatly expanded facilities for 
rapid and comparatively inexpensive communica- 
tion and transportation, including the telephone, 
radio, television, the automobile, and small aircraft; 
(4) our system of free public schools and the convic- 
tion that education is a solution for most of our 
economic and social ills; (5) the economic, social, and 
political emancipation of women; (6) the great 
mobility of population, including labor and freedom 
of movement from class to class and rural to urban or 
vice versa; (7) our economic philosophy of laissez- 
faire emphasizing individual enterprise and the 
profit motive, accompanied by our political philoso- 
phy of democratic government, and our social 
philosophy of individual rights, coupled with an 
increasing appreciation of the need for social control ; 
(8) the shift from religious orthodoxy to liberalism 
or progressivism and accompanying far-reaching 
changes in attitudes toward sex and marriage; (9) 
new knowledge and concern with both physical and 
mental health; and (10) increased commercialization 
in the production and distribution of goods and 
services and acceptance of the profit motive in 
industry and commerce as the driving and controlling 
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one. These changes and trends have been greatly 
speeded up and extended during the past 30 years by 
World Wars I and II. 

The ten major changes noted above have changed 
family life radically in the performance of each of its 
seven basic functions. Of the seven, the economic 
function has probably been affected most. The 
family has lost most of its economic functions, and 
this loss has been a factor in many social questions, 
including the place of women in society, the situation 
of women working outside the home, the stability of 
the family, and the birth rate. 

Not so many years ago, the family was the primary 
producing unit of our society, but factories and com- 
mercial units have taken over the production of most 
goods and services. This change is very apparent and 
is realized by most people, but the changed functions 
of the family in food consumption and the extent to 
which labor-saving devices have been introduced 
within the home are not so readily appreciated. 
Families are doing less home baking and are buying 
more and more products from bakeries. Families 
are doing less home canning and preserving and are 
eating more commercially canned fruits and vege- 
tables. Families and individual members are eating 
less at home and more at restaurants and hotels. 

The number of electrical appliances has increased 
much more rapidly than the population. These 
appliances have all tended to lighten the work of the 
housewife and have changed housekeeping routine. 

An increasing number of married women now work 
outside the home. Approximately one-seventh of all 
married women work outside the home, and one-third 
of all women who work are married. The economic 
emancipation of women and their attainment of 
social and educational equality with men necessitate 
readjustments in family patterns in terms of com- 
panionship and mutual affection. 

There are today more than 37 million families in 
the United States, compared with less than 15 million 
at the turn of the century (1900). At the same time, 
the size of the individual family has declined from 
an average of 4.8 members in 1900 to 3.8 today. The 
family is less of a complete or effective social unit 
than formerly, but a more conscious and sustained 
effort will have to be made by families themselves 
and through assistance of other groups if training for 


effective living is secured. 

The family has lost other functions, in addition to 
the economic. The policing forces of the government 
have assumed a larger protective role; expanded 
schools have largely taken over the educational 
functions; opportunities for recreation outside the 
home have greatly increased through commercial 
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ventures such as theaters, dance halls, and 
ball parks, and so forth, and religious ob- 
servances within the home have generally de- 
clined. Even the affectional and cultural functions 
have suffered serious’ losses. These  func- 
tions provide for the mutual adjustments among 
parents and children and for the adaptation of each 
member of the family to the outside world. The de- 
cline in number of children per family, the increased 
individualism of various family members, increased 
participation in activities outside the home, increased 
demands of schools, and the wider range of contacts 
of the modern city beyond the limits of the family 
circle have reduced the personality functions of the 
family. Even so, the personality functions, with the 
greater decline in the institutional functions of the 
family, now constitute its most important contribu- 
tion to society. The chief concern over the family to- 
day, therefore, is not how strong it may be as an 
economic organization but how well it performs serv- 
ices for the personalities of its members. 


Significance to Home Economists 

The significance of the above changes to home 
economists seems clear; namely, that in their train- 
ing and in their jobs these personality and cultural 
functions must be given greater consideration and 
emphasis. The humanities and social sciences must 
be given greater consideration in the curricula, and 
the required physical and biological sciences need 
to be adapted more to the needs of home economists. 
Overspecialized technical training in the physical 
and biological sciences similar to that which a chem- 
ist, physicist, or zoologist would receive for his 
specialized field is not desirable. 

A very serious shortage of trained home economists 
exists, and the situation does not appear to be im- 
proving. Recently at a high school commencement, 
when plans of the graduating class were read, most 
of the girls indicated they were going into nursing 
or secretarial work, but not one indicated home 
economics. No doubt many factors help explain this 
situation. Perhaps home economics does not have 
the dramatic appeal that nursing has, but it could be 
that home economics is suffering from the fact that 
in the minds of many students, home economics is 
primarily cooking and sewing. These were the dom- 
inant types of offerings earlier, and they still pre- 
dominate in far too many undergraduate curricula. 

Perhaps home economists have been oversolicitous 
about food and clothing and undersolicitous about 
family relationships and the personality and cul- 
tural functions of the modern family. There is of 
course an important place in modern society for dieti- 
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tians and clothing specialists. Services in nutrition, 
housing, and house furnishings will continue to be 
needed; but over the nation generally, more empha 
sis will have te be placed on the training of home 
economists and on their programs of work with farm 
and urban families, on the social and cultural activi 
ties which will make it possible for the modern family 
to perform its personality functions most effectively. 
The undergraduate curricula for home economists 
must not be allowed to become narrow and over 
specialized. Graduate work is ample time for any 
considerable specialization on a particular phase of 
the larger field of home economics. 


A Look Ahead 


It seems safe to conclude that the trends which 
have been operating in our society for the past few 
decades will continue until they have run their course 
more completely. In other words, we may assume 
that many women will continue to work outside the 
home; that there will be more and more gadgets and 
mechanical devices in the modern household; that 
we shall continue to “buy”? more and more of our 
living rather than “produce” it; that the pre- 
dominant functions of the household will be the 
nonmaterialistic ones, including the personality and 
character building functions; and that parents and 
society will necessarily place more and more impor- 
tance upon those factors which make for a better 
family environment for sound character building 
and personality development. Women in their new 
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roles, especially farm women, will have to be more 
clever than their mothers and grandmothers, be more 
intellectually stimulating, and have a more thorough 
interest in national and world affairs. 

The modern homemaker will be expected to know 
something about the operation and upkeep of the 
many gadgets which she will have in her home and 
will need to have a good understanding of market 
standards and merchandizing practices in order to 
make her budget go as far as possible, but she will 
not be expected to be a technical chemist or one who 
could qualify as a specialist in modern physical or 
biological sciences. 

Because the personality functions of the family 
seem to be those in which the modern family still 
has a peculiarly important role to play, home 
economists will need to emphasize more than ever 
before these social and personality factors. At the 
same time, of course, we shall need home economists 
who are trained in nutrition, textiles and clothing, 
and other fields. But it seems apparent that a greater 
number will need to be trained in child management 
and those basic principles and techniques which will 
enable them to help farm and urban families with 
the social and cultural functions which society still 
relies upon the family to perform. Not until a greate1 
emphasis is placed upon these social and cultural 
phases of family life shall we be likely to get a more 
adequate supply of individuals with proper training 
to perform the jobs which need so badly to be done 


by home economists. 
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Breaking Ground in Family Life Research 


Dr. Chittenden is head of the department of child de- 
velopment at the Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts. She holds a doctorate in child psy- 
chology from the State University of Iowa. This article 
is a condensation of the address she gave at the annual 
meeting in San Francisco in June. 


HE area of research to which we apply the 

term “family life’? must be rather carefully 

defined before one talks very much about it. 
It can be as broad as all of home economics, for what 
is research in home economics but that which con- 
tributes to the solution of problems in family living? 
There is a less broad definition, however. Family life 
research, for the purposes of this discussion at least, 
is that research which deals with interactions of 
family members, with results of those interactions in 
terms of human behavior, and with direct and in- 
direct influences of various other factors on the de- 
velopment of family members. Emphasis is on the 
family as an influence on the individual. 

This kind of research is not easy to carry on. It 
calls for the measurement of intangibles; it calls for 
the thinking together and working together of repre- 
sentatives of a large number of areas of study. It 
calls for the best efforts of psychologists, sociologists, 
psychiatrists, and home economists. It calls for the 
use of the best available research tools and techniques 
in a concerted attack upon the quality of family liv- 
ing to the ultimate end that we may know what kind 
of family living and what particular patterns of rela- 
tionships among persons living in families are opti- 
mum for the best growth and development of family 


members. 


The Home Economist’s Role 


It seems to me that the home economist should be 
the instigator and the integrator of research which 
will take an honest look at families, with their every- 
day problems and relationships, in an attempt to 
find out what kind of family life results in the kind 
of people we want. 

Many people are studying the family today. The 
sociologist has given us important information about 
the family as a social institution; the psychologist 
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has produced a wealth of data regarding the opera- 
tion of hereditary and environmental factors in hu- 
man behavior; the psychiatrist studies the family as 
a potential source of factors which result in abnormal 
behavior. All of these professional research workers 
are making invaluable contributions to our knowl- 
edge of family life. 

And now, what of the home economist? What 
unique contribution can she make? In my estimation, 
she has a viewpoint toward the family that is indis- 
pensable in the person who carries on the type of 
family life research defined earlier. She thinks of a 
family as a functioning group, living together in a 
home, planning together for the day-to-day life of 
the members. She thinks in terms of the daily life of 
a family, of the responsibilities of the homemaker, of 
the management problems in relation to time and 
energy and money, and of the interactions of individ- 
uals as they live in the family. Her training has en 
dowed her with this viewpoint and also with the 
responsibility of helping families to improve the 
quality of their living. 

As is to be expected, much of the research which 
we have called family life research has been of a 
quantitative nature. An examination of agricultural 
experiment station publications indicates that the 
greatest part of the research effort in the area of 
family life has been expended in determining the 
economic status of the family, the physical environ 
ment of the home, and the type of work performed 
in the home. In relatively few investigations has 
there been an attempt to relate economic factors and 
physical environmental factors to the behavior, de 
velopment, and general well-being of family mem- 
bers. Perhaps the assumption has been that as the 
economic status and physical environment of the 
home are improved the quality of living and the wel- 
fare of individuals are automatically improved. We 
have little evidence to bear out this assumption. It is 
the relating of factors operating within families to 
the behavior of the individuals living in them that is 
the crux of family life research. We want to find out 
what difference these factors make: first, in the qual- 
ity of living done in the family; and second, in the 
quality of the human products of that family. 


We are breaking ground in the field, and by ‘‘we”’ 
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I mean the home economists. Some of the very 
earliest plowing was done by Leland Stott, who 
worked at the University of Nebraska from 1935 to 
1944 as a member of the home economics staff. Dr. 
Stott reviewed some of his most important findings 
in the February 1945 issue of the JouRNAL, and | 


recommend his article to you. 


A Family’s Effect on Personal Development 

Dr. Stott found that the mere fact of living in a 
farm family may have some effect on the personal 
development of an individual. His data, gathered on 
Nebraska adolescents, indicated that the general 
level of family relationships was higher in city fam 
ilies than in small town or rural families. The farm 
children ranked lower than children in the other two 
groups in intelligence and social relations. In another 
study, Stott found that, in a group of children attend- 
ing small village schools, those who lived on farms 
rated higher in personality adjustment than those 
who were from nonfarm families. It would appear 
that belonging to a farm family in a predominantly 
farming community is favorable to self-adjustment, 
prov ided the farm family is not too isolated. 

These investigations indicate that living on a farm 
is favorable to the development of self-adjustment 
but less so to good social adjustment. But they raise 
many more questions than they answer. We should 
like to know what factors operate in the different fam- 
ily environments to produce these differences in in- 
dividual behavior. 

Several investigations have indicated that eco- 
nomic factors and their resultant conditions in family 
living have some relationship to personality adjust- 
ment. Phillips, Cushing, and Stevenson, in comparing 
Washington rural families in five different groups 
classified on the basis of land productivity, found 
that children living on the most favorable class of 
land scored considerably higher than did children 
living on the other land classes in sense of personal 
vorth, feeling of belonging, freedom from withdraw- 
tendencies, 


th 


g and freedom from nervous symp- 
toms Phey also ranked highest in social standards, 
freedom from antisocial tendencies, and in attitude 
toward family relations. They ranked lowest in self- 
reliance and in social skills. These results show that 
prosperity is positively related to some kinds of 
SOc lly desirable behavior and at the same time is 
positively related to certain less desirable kinds of 
behavior. 

Stott found statistically significant positive cor 
relations between economic level of the family and 
resourcefulness in a group situation, attitude toward 
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work, and total personality adjustment of a group 
of 695 adolescents living on Nebraska farms. Also 
he found that farm family prosperity seems to be of 
some importance in the satisfactory adjustment of 
adult family members as well as of children. Again 
we are left with questions. What are the attitudes 
and feelings and relationships in femilies with the 
security of a good income which make for satisfactory 
adjustment? We do not know the answer. We shall 
not know it until we go much beyond this ground- 
breaking stage. 

It becomes evident as one reads research reports 
dealing with the relationships between factors in 
family life and the behavior of individuals that the 
relationships between people, the attitudes of family 
members as they affect the general atmosphere of 
the home, are more important to the personal adjust- 
ment and development of family members than are 
the more physical aspects of the home. Here is where 
our challenge lies. 

In preparation for this article, I asked persons from 
various parts of the country for brief descriptions of 
research problems which they believed might be con- 
tributing to this family life area. I appreciate very 
much the responses given me. I am going to sample 
these responses to show that we are doing research 
that may be defined as an attempt to get at the 
quality of family life. 


Other Evidence 

We are gathering some evidence to indicate that 
the relationships between individuals in a family are 
of primary importance in determining the quality of 
family life and have lasting influence on the behavior 
of individuals. 

Ware, working at Oregon State College, asked 160 
college women to write autobiographical letters 
describing their home backgrounds. These 160 letters 
were divided into four groups according to the degree 
of happiness of the homes described; the family rela- 
tionships and attitudes mentioned were studied in 
relation to the degree of happiness. Results showed 
that location of the home and economic status of the 
family did not affect its happiness. The plan of money 
management was not so important as the co-opera- 
tion of family members in carrying it out. A greater 
number of students wrote of good relationship with 
the mother more than of any other item, followed by 
good relationships with father, brothers, grand- 
parents, and sisters. It was evident that family re- 
lationships were of far greater importance in produc- 
ing happiness than were any outside influences. 

Hazel Ingersoll studied the transmission of author- 
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ity patterns from one generation to the next. Using 
family histories written by a group of 37 college 
seniors, she analyzed them for the authority patterns 
evident in the students’ present homes and in the 
homes of their parents; that is, in the grandparental 
homes. She included both the source of authority 
and the general type of authority exercised in de- 
scribing the pattern of authority. 

There seemed to be a noticeable relationship be- 
tween the type of authority patterns experienced 
by parents in their childhood homes and the type 
established by them in their present homes. The tend- 
ency in marriages where previously experienced 
authority patterns of husband and wife were identi- 
‘al was to reproduce that pattern, while the tendency 
in marriages of partners coming from different types 
of home authority patterns was to modify those pat- 
terns into a new authority pattern. Thus it would 
seem that the type of authority pattern children ex- 
perience may influence markedly the type of pat- 
terns their children will experience. 


Are Authority Patterns Handed Down? 


A student at the Iowa State College is now carry- 
ing on a study of the amount and type of authority 
exercised by parents of preschool children as related 
to the amount and type of authority they experienced 
in their childhood homes. An attempt is being made 
to answer this question: Are the amount and kind 
of authority experienced by a parent in his or her 
own childhood home, and his attitude toward it, 
reflected in the authority pattern established for his 
or her own children? Fifty pairs of mothers and 
fathers are being interviewed separately. The data 
will be analyzed in terms of amount of adult control, 
type of control, attitude of parent toward his paren- 
tal home, and a comparison of parents’ childhood and 
present homes will be made. The data, collected in a 
different manner from those of Ingersoll, should add 
to our knowledge of the influence of early parent- 
child relationships upon later behavior. 

Other investigators have dealt with the measure- 
ment of particular attitudes and relationships in the 
attempt to determine the quality of those relation- 
ships when evaluated against those of authorities in 
the field of family life and child development. One 
study may serve as an example here. 

Using a scale for parent information and attitudes 
toward children developed by Louise Stedman, Kath- 
erine Stewart, working at the Iowa State College, 
compared the scores of 100 mothers and 100 fathers 
of preschool children. The mothers, as a group, 
seemed to have a better grasp of information and 
more desirable attitudes than did the fathers. Agree- 
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ment between parents and experts seemed to be 
highest on items regarding emotional and social be- 
havior. Greatest disagreement between parents and 
experts tended to be in areas regarding discipline, 
individual differences, sex, and general knowledge 
and understanding of child growth. Within specific 
families, fathers and mothers most often disagreed on 
discipline. 


What Work Lies Ahead? 


It remains an important task for some investigator 
to relate the quality of parental attitudes to the 
behavior of children and to study the effects of 
various types of authority patterns on the behavior 
of children living under them. 

We have not even begun to break ground in 
studying the interactions of adults living in the 
family and the influence of these interactions upon 
family members. One important step is being taken 
at The Pennsylvania State College, however, where 
William Smith is studying the family adjustment of 
people past 65 years of age and the attitudes of 
younger family members toward older members. 

These examples of family life research being carried 
on in home economics show, I believe, that we are 
making some progress. They also indicate that we 
have a long way to go, a way that is stimulating and 
challenging. Perhaps it is not amiss here to discuss 
briefly some possible suggestions for speeding up that 
progress, for demonstrating to ourselves and to others 
that we can plant, cultivate, and reap as well as 
merely break ground. 

The first important step that we must take is that 
of declaring ourselves a group of research workers 
primarily interested in families and their welfare. 
In my own field of child development, for example, 
[ believe we might well spend more of our effort on 
the study of child behavior in the home and in rela- 
tion to family life variables and less on the study of 
nursery school techniques and the study of child 
behavior in the nursery school. 

Second, we must recognize the need for and find 
ways of working co-operatively with people from 
areas outside home economics and among ourselves 
within home economics. Family life research almost 
demands the co-operative attack. And this co-opera- 
tion must begin with the very first planning. 

Third, we must convince administrators and others 
who may be instrumental in lending support to such 
research that there is important work to be accomp- 
lished and that we are ready to begin it. 

If we till our soil carefully, plant good seed, and 
work hard, we shall eventually harvest a bountiful 


crop. 
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IETARY studies which have been made for 
many vears and in many countries have been 
interpreted as indicating deficiencies or 
adequacies in the customary diets of population 
groups. The nutritional status surveys which have 
recently been iInnugurated supplement these studies 
by physical and biochemical examination of the 
people involved. Correlations between dietary intake 
ol 
deficiencies or excesses are sought. Apparently, the 
more accurate the diet record is, the more likelihood 
there is of the establishment of such correlations. 
Kxamples of such studies may be seen in the co-opera- 
tive regional nutritional status projects recently 
activated by funds allocated by the Committee of 
Nine under the Research and Marketing Act. These 
the 


central, and western regions. 


projects are in effect in northeastern, north 

The western co-operative project was carried on 
last vear by Oregon State College, the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics, and the U.S. 
Public Health Service in co-operation with state 
public health agencies and was directed toward the 
study of the caries experience of 14-, 15-, and 16-year- 
old school children. Only children who had lived all 
their lives in the four Oregon counties selected were 
examined. About SOO children were examined clini- 
cally, with careful attention to the condition of the 
teeth and composition of saliva and blood. Diet 
records were also made. Two coast and two inland 
counties were chosen. The tabulation and interpreta- 
tion of the data are now under way. 

During the year just closed, the project was moved 
to California where 600 men and women over 50 
years of age were examined under the auspices of the 
the Bureau of Tluman 


University of California, 


nutrients and corresponding clinical signs of 
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Nutrition and Home Economics, the U. 8. Public 
Health Service, and state public health agencies. All 
the subjects were recruited in San Mateo County. 
The tests and records made were seven-day diet 
records, history of diet habits and health, physical 
examination, X-ray studies of bones and chest, blood 
analysis for cholesterol, ascorbic acid, vitamin A, 
carotene, glucose, nonprotein nitrogen, uric acid, 
serum proteins, hemoglobin, hematocrit, and cell 
counts. Correlations are sought between any and all 
the degenerative 


of these data and the signs of 


changes of aging such as hypertension, kidney 
insufficiency, arteriosclerosis and other circulatory 
disturbances, overweight, diabetes, anemia, and 


failure of digestive functions. If dietary intake and 
blood composition are correlated and both of these 
are related to the signs of aging, new information on 
the prophylactic values of the nutrients may be 
available. excesses as well as deficiencies are likely 
to emerge as contributing to the failure of mainte- 
nance of health in the later vears. The findings will be 
published as soon as they can be tabulated and 
interpreted. 

This type of study can be supported effectively 
only by the co-operative efforts of such agencies as 
are now involved in the regional projects. 

The northeastern and north central regions have 
followed a different but also effective type of co- 
operation. The various experiment stations interested 
in the research in these regions have planned their 
projects together, using comparable methods and 
usually the same age groups as subjects, but have 
carried on the studies simultaneously in their own 
communities. Studies of older people, pregnant and 
nursing women, industrial families, and school 
children are now in progress. These methods have 
been applied to studies of effects of school lunch or 
industrial feeding programs, health education, food 
and water, progress of degenerative diseases, and 


many other subjects. 


Diet and Aging 

In recent years, an unusual amount of interest in 
the nutrition of the aging population has been noted. 
The lengthened life span has resulted in an increasing 
proportion of older people in the community. Ae- 
cording to insurance records, there are likely to be 
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more than 22 million people over 65 years old in this 
country within this generation. Their deaths will 
be due to degenerative diseases rather than to in- 
fections. As cause of death, heart disease advanced 
from 25.4 per cent of the total in 1921 to 48.2 per 
cent in 1941. Cancer remained at 10 per cent, diges- 
tive disorders decreased from 15.9 per cent to 7.6 
per cent, and respiratory diseases from 19.3 per cent 
to 8.6 per cent. These statistics reflect both control 
of diseases of bacterial origin and longer span of 
life. 

Heart and liver disease, arteriosclerosis, and hyper- 
tension are thought by some investigators to be 
precipitated by dietary errors, particularly by ex- 
cessive intake of fat and cholesterol. A recent theory, 
supported in part at least by clinical findings, postu- 
lates the carrier role of fat in deposition of choles- 
terol in the intima of the arteries with resulting 
arteriosclerosis. The apparent relation between 
atherosclerosis and obesity has been noted clinically 
as has also that of diabetes to obesity and eventu- 
ally to vascularsclerosis and liver disease. These 
latter conditions are associated with the usually 
high blood fat level of diabetics, but even in ade- 
quately controlled cases where the lipemia is elimi- 
nated the tendency is seen. High blood pressure, 
which often precedes and exaggerates the sclerosis, 
has recently been treated with some success by a 
rice and fruit diet. This is a low calorie, low fat, low 
protein, low salt diet which must be reinforced by 
vitamin supplements. The idea arose from the ob- 
servation that the rice-eating Chinese people are 
largely free from hypertension and arteriosclerosis. 
The low sodium character of the food appears to be 
more crucial than any other aspect. 

A series of recent studies has shown that elderly 
people maintain low ascorbic acid and vitamin A 
blood levels even when the intakes are adequate. 
The well-known decreased efficiency of digestion 
and absorption in old age may provide the explana- 
tion. Perhaps vigorous supplementation with vita- 
mins by mouth or by injection may be justified in 


such cases. 
Nutrition and Nervous and Mental Conditions 


Impairment of peripheral nerves, brain, and cord 
by long continued incomplete thiamine deficiency 
has been well established. This condition follows 
from the imperfect oxidation of carbohydrate in this 
deficiency with resulting damage to the nerve tissues, 
a condition which soon becomes irreversible. The 
symptoms in human beings range from fatigue, ap- 
prehension, nervousness, and loss of appetite to 
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serious neuritis, Wernicke’s syndrome, neurasthenia, 
and others. These sequences have been verified, in 
part at least, by experimental thiamine deficiency 
studies on human subjects. The mental disorders of 
pellagrins respond largely to thiamine treatment, 
but administration of niacin has also brought about 
improvement in mental condition of these subjects. 
Some cases of severe brain degeneration have been 
ascribed to lack of niacin, perhaps resulting in fail- 
ure of oxidation in the brain. Another possible 
mechanism of brain damage in niacin deficiency 
may be through the toxic action of circulating sub- 
stances ordinarily removed and detoxified by the 
liver. Generous intake of good quality protein con- 
taining high levels and proper proportions of the 
essential amino acids, particularly methionine, has 
also been shown to be necessary to safeguard the 
liver, which in turn safeguards the brain. 

Since glutamic acid has been found to be the only 
amino acid directly metabolized by brain tissue, 
interest in its effect on intelligence and nervous dis- 
orders has been aroused. It was found effective in 
controlling petit mal and in improving personality 
of the subjects. Mentally retarded adolescents and 
both mentally normal and retarded patients subject 
to convulsive seizures were given 6 to 24 grams glu- 
tamic acid daily for several months. Double the ex- 
pected gain in intelligence quotient points occurred 
in nearly all cases. An upper limit to such gains ap 
peared to exist. The mechanism of this result is not 
clear. Glutamic acid is abundantly present in all 
proteins, 9 to 15 grams in 70 grams protein, and is in 
any case not indispensable. Perhaps the effect is 
pharmacological’ rather than physiological. More 
light on this subject is urgently needed. But intelli 
gence must now be accepted as subject to some nu- 
tritional modification and not unchangeable. 


Tissue Nutrients and Food Nutrients 


The indispensable organic nutrients in foods 
appear to be amino acids and vitamins. The manner 
in which these nutrients are used in the tissues may 
involve enzyme and hormone systems. Most of the 
B vitamins have now been shown to function as 
coenzymes in the oxidation of carbohydrates and 
fats or transamination of amino acids. Thiamine, 
niacin, and riboflavin are well established as coen- 
zymes in carbohydrate tissue metabolism, the pyri- 
doxine group in transamination and decarboxylation 
of certain amino acids, pantothenic acid in all 
acetylation processes. Thus enzyme functions de- 
pend upon the presence of vitamins and vitamins 
upon diet composition. The enzyme molecules them- 
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selves are of course formed in the animal body but 
only when the necessary amino acids have been 
supplied. 

The rate and balance of the metabolic processes 
are controlled through the endocrines. These hor- 
mones are also manufactured by the glands but 
again from amino acids supplied in food. The steroid 
hormones are apparently made from cholesterol, 
which in turn has been shown recently to be made 
from acetate. 

Many interrelationships among these essential 
substances are beginning to be discovered. Riboflavin 
and pantothenic acid deficiencies eventually pro- 
duce failure of the adrenal cortical hormone mecha- 
nism. Ascorbic acid deficiency produces abnormality 
of the tyrosine metabolism; tryptophane deficiency 
exaggerates the niacin need; the thyroid secretion is 
involved in the carotene to vitamin A transforma- 
tion. The parathyroid secretion and vitamin D per- 
form remarkably similar functions. 

Thus the supply of vitamins and amino acids in the 
diet may influence functions and organs in far- 


reaching fashion. 


The New Hematopoietic Vitamins 

Folic acid, now called officially folacin, and vitamin 
By, not yet formally named, are now recognized 
as essentials in the promotion of blood formation. 
Folacin in 1946 to 1948 was shown to be essen- 
tial for many species and to have beneficial effects 
in the macrocytic anemias of man. The neurologic 
complications of pernicious anemia, however, were 
not affected and may even have been exacerbated. 
The difference between the action of this substance 
and the pernicious anemia curative factor in liver 
extracts soon became evident. 

Meanwhile, from parallel research lines in several 
laboratories, the existence of a new vitamin tenta- 
tively called By was established. Both experimental 
and clinical trials have seemed to establish this sub- 
stance as the long-sought antipernicious anemia fac- 
tor. The substance was first extracted from liver 
and other food concentrates, then isolated from a 
mold much in the fashion of penicillin production. 
This substance in astonishingly small dosage pro- 
duces normal blood cell maturation and even repair 
of the degenerated spinal cord in pernicious anemia. 
It may well be the long-sought curative factor in liver 
extracts. 

An unexpected relationship between folacin, vita- 
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min By, and the pyrimidine metabolism has been 
found. Thymidine, the desoxyriboside of thymine, 
one of the pyrimidines of nucleic acid, was shown to 
be related to the function of folacin in the nutrition 
of certain microorganisms. These compounds are 
not to be confused with thiamine (vitamin B,). 
Thymine itself was also partly effective. Thymidine 
also has been found to be partly effective instead of 
By for these organisms, but thymine is not thus 
effective. The theory has been proposed therefore 
that vitamin By, may be a coenzyme involved in the 
conversion of thymine to thymidine and that the 
primary defect in pernicious anemia is loss of the 
ability to synthesize nucleosides from the parent 
pyrimidines and purines. If this is true, far-reaching 
failure of nucleoprotein synthesis in many cells 
might be expected. 


Carotene and Vitamin A 


New interest has been shown in the site and mech- 
anism of transformation of carotene to vitamin 
A in the animal body. It has been supposed that this 
reaction takes place in the liver under the influence 
of an appropriate enzyme. Recently some evidence 
has been presented indicating that carotene is con- 
centrated in the intestinal wall and that the change 
to vitamin A occurs there. Any decrease in activity 
of the intestinal mucosa might, therefore, be ex- 
pected to lower the efficiency of carotene transforma- 
tion to vitamin A. As mentioned previously, thyroid 
medication has been seen to increase carotene util- 
ization, and thyroid deficiency to inhibit it. Failure 
of bile secretion, presence of mineral oil, or even the 
decreased digestive activity due to aging may seri- 
ously interfere with carotene utilization. The pres- 
ence in natural foods of protective substances such 
as tocopherols, or of inhibitors, may bring about sig- 
nificant differences in the biological value, of, the 
carotene in vegetable foods. A recent study made by 
the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Econom- 
ics of carrots and sweet potatoes exemplifies these 
differences. Caution must be exerted in the use of 
vitamin A values found in the tables of food compo- 
sition since these are often derived by arithmetical 
calculation from chemical analyses of carotene con- 
tent. Bioassays of these same foods often yield con- 
siderably lower values. For this reason, perhaps, we 
have been mistaken in our dietary estimates of the 
adequacy of vitamin A intake of many population 
groups. 








From the 40th Annual Meeting 
of the American Home Economies Association 


HELD IN SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA, JUNE 28 TO JULY 1, 1949 


a) 


High Lichts of the Convention 


HE 40th annual meeting of the AHEA, like 

San Francisco, was a “different”? meeting. 

The city itself is sophisticated yet gracious, 
with lights that make a different pattern upon the 
hills and with modern architecture and anachro- 
nistic cable cars that look like colored prints straight 
from the gay nineties. To the AHEA, San Francisco 
offered a friendly welcome and four days of perfect 
weather, sunny and cool. 

Home economists who came to San Francisco as 
prospectors for ideas in California’s 49er centennial 
vear had a look of satisfaction by the end of the 
convention. Exhibitors remarked upon their interest 
and the type of questions asked. Some exhibitors 
had already begun planning even more attractive 
displays and educational aids for the Boston meet- 
ing. These convention-goers were ‘‘different.”’ 


Keynotes of the Program 

The various parts of the program fitted well into 
the convention’s theme: “Advancing the Frontiers 
of Home Economics.” In one sense of pioneering, 
frontiers represent needs to be met. In her opening 
address on “The AHEA—Its Domains and Fron- 
tiers,” the Association’s president, Marie Dye, 
stressed the need for many more trained home econo- 
mists to meet professional demands, for strength- 
ened training, for expansion of fundamental research, 
and for contribution to world peace by ‘“‘promoting 
better family living in all countries.” 

On the same program was the 
of California’s vice-president, C. B. Hutchison, who 
urged a “broad comprehension of the whole field”’ 
and an effort on the part of each member of the 
profession “to see her part of home economics in 
relation to the whole pattern.” 

These keynotes of ‘‘co-operation” and “more re- 
search”? were echoed throughout the program. ‘“We 
need co-operation that counts between consumer 
said the consumer 


University 


and retailer and manufacturer,” 
interests group. ‘“Between home economists and Mrs. 
America so that we can give her what she expects 
added the home economists in business. 


of us,” 
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“Between teachers and the community, between 


home economists in America and in other lands, 
among various organizations or teaching disciplines 
interested in the home,” agreed other speakers. ‘And 
more research, especially in family living so that 
we can make greater professional contributions and 
push forward to more frontiers’’ was stressed. “New 
frontiers?——Yes, but strengthen the claims”’ was the 
“different”’ 


The scene at the Civie Auditorium was indeed a 


note of this convention. 


busy one. As one entered, he saw the long desks 
where Hilda Faust’s local committee registered mem- 
bers, sold tickets for special meals, and helped ar- 
range professional trips. 

The total registration number was not the highest 
in AHEA history, but it was gratifving. Of the 
2,604 persons registered at the convention, 2,214 
were home economists, 230 were college club mem- 
bers, and 160 were exhibitors. 

In the press room, 29 representatives of news- 
papers and magazines registered. Virginia Cheney 
of the Philadelphia Inquirer came from a distance; 
from farther still came Anny Van’t Veer of Det 
Vrije Volk: in Amsterdam, The Netherlands. 


Special Meetings 

Visitors from other lands added interest to the 
convention. At the International Luncheon 
Wednesday, Mrs. Rajammal P. Devadas of India 
Dve with a small brass lamp, a 


on 


presented Dr. 
Hindu symbol of the home corresponding to the 
Betty lamp. 

The Fiesta de Oro, planned the 
committee, found AHEA in a holiday mood at the 
Diablo Country Club. In an outdoor setting, the 


by local 


diners enjoyed folk dances and songs and the special 
costumes of their western hostesses. 

For a record attendance at the 40th anniversary 
banquet on Friday night, Flora Rose described past 
accomplishments of the AHEA, and Lucy Rathbone 
“dipt into the future.”’ At this dinner, Dr. Dye an- 
nounced the 1949 winner of the Borden award, and 
Milton Fairman of the Borden Company presented 
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As they appeared at the 
Association’s International 
Luncheon meeting in San 
Francisco, two officers” of 
the AHEA exchange greet- 
ings with two Swedish home 
economists In the usual 
order, they are Ingrid 
Fridén of Uppsala, Sweden, 
Marjorie M. Heseltine, a 
vice president of the Associ- 
ation, Agnes Nyborg, a high 
school teacher of Ludvika, 
Sweden, and Marie Dvye, 
president of AH EA The 
International Luncheon, at 
which Dr. Dye presided, was 
planned to honor the Associ- 
ation’s guests from other 
lands Miss Heseltine re 
turned the international 
greeting when she headed 
the Association’s delegation 
to the Seventh International 
Congress of Home Eco 
nomics in Stockholm from 


August 22 to 27 


this award to Kate Daum of the State University of 
Iowa. 

For a very successfully planned convention—one 
that was different” in a happy western style—Clari- 
bel Nye, program chairman, deserves much praise. 


Home Economics in Higher Education 


With the publication of Home Economics in Higher 
Education, the committee on criteria for evaluating 
college programs of home economics has completed 
its work. To follow up the work of this important 
committee, however, a new committee has been 
established by the executive board, the committee 
on home economics in higher education. It will 
implement the findings of the criteria committee. 
The book Home Economics in Higher Education is 
available from the AHEA headquarters for $2.50. 


Association Relations Committee 

A new committee authorized by the executive 
board is the Association relations committee. The 
Association has not previously had such a com- 
mittee, but some departments have had active public 
relations committees, including the HEIB’s com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Marjorie Child 
Husted. 

The purposes as defined for the Association re- 
lations committee are: (1) to increase understand- 
ing of home economics; (2) to increase enrollment 
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in home economics; (3) to increase support for home 
economics; and (4) to open new avenues of approach. 


Permanent Headquarters 


So that the AHEA may consider all possibilities 
in Washington, D. C., for its permanent headquar- 
ters, officers of the Association were given authority 
to investigate opportunities in Washington other 
than that of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science building and make recom- 
mendations to the executive board for action. 


Change in ASA Status 


Because of AHEA’s interest in the consumers’ 
needs and problems, membership in the American 
Standards Association is important. By action of 
the executive board, the Association will now be a 
body member of ASA instead of a sustaining mem- 
ber. This change in status of membership carries 
with it a vote on the Standards Council and gives 
AHEA a better chance to further consumer interests. 


Convention Dates and Cities 


The dates for the 1950 annual meeting in Boston 
are July 11 through 14, a Tuesday through Friday 
meeting like the 1949 convention. 

For the 1951 annual meeting, Kansas City and 
Cleveland are being considered; and for 1952, 
Atlantic City. 





Statistical Report of State Associations 


(for fiscal year ending July 31, 1949) 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 
Indiana 

Iowa. 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana. 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio. . 
Oklahoma. 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Puerto Rico 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia . 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

At Large 

Life Members 
Honorary Members. 
Foreign Associations 


Total.. 


* Of this total, 2,937 are graduating seniors and 3 are foreign associations. 
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INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS HOMEMAKERS’ GROUPS 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
PERMANENT HEADQUARTERS Ft 
AS OF JUNE 30, 1949 


$ 1,048.75 
650.00 
1,581.57 

, 400.21 
626.20 
$22.50 


855.00 


F 


2 813.50 
$24.00 
996.00 
11.50 
391.70 
5,176.60 
2,406.40 
2, 267 .47 
2,452.44 
1,534.00 
747.16 
144.00 
2,545.00 
1,643.10 
6,745.32 
2,944.50 
515.35 
601.50 
350.00 
1,175.45 
166.60 
317.20 
, 393.20 
565.00 
,196.35 
2,949.35 
} 
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2,611.50 
163.00 
440.00 

3,532.64 

3.00 
624.73 
137.04 
614.00 
047.10 
802.20 


ww 
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, 703.66 
684 .67 
,749.00 
119.53 
366.50 
,648.00 
1,009.78 
(Special Gifts 


to to 


and interest 
4,862.67 


$99 849.42 
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1948-49 Report of Activities 


% ‘ . . 
From Staff Officers 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 

In many ways, 1948-49 has been a good year for 
the American Home Economics Association. In- 
creased service, membership, and income, a more 
stable staff, and more satisfied members are some of 
the indications of a good vear. 

Headquarters’ functions are listed in this report 
under three headings; namely, its function of direct 
service to members, its function of a business office, 
and its function of correlation of authorized activi- 
ties and bringing new activities to the attention of 
the membership. These functions will be discussed 
in the order given. 

Headquarters’ function of direct service to members 
includes some innovations, efforts to decrease com- 
plaints, a continuation of general mailings, proces- 
sing material for division, department, and committee 
chairmen, and publishing books and pamphlets. 

To start the new year right, AHEA’s executive 
board authorized the headquarters staff to mail the 
September 1948 issue of the JouRNAL to all 1947-48 
members regardless of whether their dues were paid. 
This was a part of our plan for increasing our service 
to all members. 

Opening the JourNaAL’s “AHEA Activities” sec- 
tion for wider use to divisions, departments, com- 
mittees, officers, and headquarters staff is another 
example of increased service and is based on the idea 
that “the JouRNAL is your magazine.”’ Each member 
is encouraged to use it to reach and serve the total 
membership with information of general interest. 

Other means of increasing our service to members 
are less evident but none the less far reaching. As 
1948-49 membership dues started coming in, all 
headquarters staff members accepted the challenge 
to reduce the complaints made by members who did 
not receive their JouRNALS or, expressed another 
way, to work toward developing a more satisfied 
membership. The first job was to get an accurate 
mailing list made up of addressing stencils, one for 
each member. New stencils were made for mailings 
and addressing JouRNALS for all 1948-49 members. 
Each stencil was checked with the member’s name 
and address as received at headquarters. This has 
been time-consuming but apparently has paid divi- 
dends in member satisfaction as well as in the reduc- 
tion of returned JOURNALS, labor, and postage costs. 
In spite of all that headquarters has done and fine 


co-operation of the members, 502 JouRNALS were 
returned to headquarters between September and 
May. In the case of these 502 returns, three pay- 
ments of postage and an extra handling of the 
JOURNAL were necessary. While no count was kept 
during 1947-48 of returned JouRNALS, it is estimated 
that the number of returns for 1948—49 was reduced 
about 50 per cent. 

Almost 11 per cent—or 1905—of the members of 
AHEA changed their address between September 15 
and April 30. 

Member complaints have decreased greatly, and 
the headquarters staff appreciates the interest and 
assistance given by state association officers and 
members. The staff pledges continued efforts toward 
improving membership service. 

Two general mailings were made to the members 
during the year. The first mailing included the 1949- 
50 membership bill, a form for contributions to the 
Association’s International Scholarship Fund, and a 
promotion folder encouraging attendance at the 
annual meeting in San Francisco. The second mail- 
ing, which included the ballot for 1949 and a form 
for contributions to the Permanent Headquarters 
Fund, was sent to the 19,382 members. 

AHEA’s method of electing its officers gives every 
member equal opportunity to share in the selection 
of the Association’s leadership. However, of the more 
than 19,000 members, less than 5,000 exercised their 
right to vote. This number seems low when the select 
and superior electorate of the Association is con- 
sidered, but it is slightly better than for 1947-48. 
Headquarters’ part in this function is to prepare the 
ballot, mail it to the total membership, and assist 
the elections committee in its counting of the returns. 

Division, department, and committee chairmen 
are encouraged to send material to headquarters for 
mimeographing and distribution. During the past 
year, lists, circulars, reports, and letters were mimeo- 
graphed and mailed by the headquarters staff. This 
is a service that headquarters provides national offi- 
cers and chairmen of committees. Announcements of 
the availability of such material of general member- 
ship interest usually appear in the JOURNAL or, as in 
the case of the joint school lunch committee’s report, 
the main points of the report itself were carried in 
the May issue. 

The Consumer Speaks Project reports from 27 
states were summarized at headquarters by a statis- 
tician employed on temporary assignment. States 
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are encouraged to continue the use of this excellent 
technique for making consumers’ voices heard and 
felt. Headquarters will continue to co-operate with 
the national consumer interests committee and its 
state chairmen by providing material requested by 
the national committee. 

Headquarters staff has co-operated with Mrs. 
Margaret Manger, chairman of the Association’s 
legislative committee, in promoting the Association’s 
program—especially legislation concerned with hous- 
ing, federal aid to education, and repeal of oleo- 
margarine taxes. Five member organizations of the 
WJCC co-operated with the Association in its sup- 
port of the BHNHE before the House subcommittee 
on appropriations for the Department of Agriculture. 

AHEA has published two books during 1948-49. 
The AHEA Saga by Keturah Baldwin and Home 
Economics in Higher Education, a report of the Asso- 
ciation’s committee on criteria for evaluating college 
programs of home economics (Gladys Branegan, 
chairman), were available for purchase at the San 
Francisco annual meeting. Members can well be 
proud of these two useful and well-written books. 

Opportunities in Home Economics, published by 
AHEA and prepared by representatives of the Office 
of Education, Federal Security Agency, is another 
of the Association’s newer publications. Members are 
urged to acquaint counselors with this pamphlet 
since it offers authentic and helpful information to 
those giving guidance to high school and college 
students. This pamphlet sells for 75 cents. Another 
interesting publication for sale at 25 cents is the 
“Bibliography on Foreign Foods and Food Habits.” 
This was prepared by Mrs. Mina Lamb and others of 
her subcommittee of the food and nutrition division. 
It is a comprehensive listing. 

Headquarters’ function of a business office includes 
increasing membership and income, obtaining money 
for the Permanent Headquarters Fund, co-ordinat- 
ing details of the annual meeting, and developing 
and maintaining a capable and stable staff. 

An increased number of annual and life members, 
members-at-large, college clubs, homemakers groups, 
and affiliated associations is shown below: 


1947-48 1948-49 

Total number of individual members 17,774 19, 382 
Life members , Coe 33 42 
Members-at-large . ; 49 73 
College clubs TD acs 386 407 
Homemakers groups. . 29 17 
Affiliated associations 50 51 


(Hawaii reaffiliated after a lapse of several years 


State officers and members are to be commended 
for their excellent work in increasing the membership 
in the state associations for 1948-49. Eighty per cent 
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of the affiliated associations increased their member- 
ship over the 1947-48 figure, as shown below: 


1947-48 1948-49 


States with more members than year before 26 10 
States with fewer members than vear before 22 9 
States with exactly the same 2 l 


The Korean, Greek, and Philippine Home Kco- 
nomics Associations have requested and been granted 
affiliation by the executive committee. These new 
associations reflect the excellent work done by AHEA 
members in these countries and the assistance given 
by home economists to representatives when in our 
country. Canada has been an affiliated association 
for some time. 

Increased income and expenses go hand in hand as 


shi mw bel we 


1947-48 1948-49 
Budget $174.223.00 $200,600.00 
Income during first 9 months 129,431.64 163 984.90 


Expenses during first 9 months 116,092.35 120,327.19 


Membership dues, JOURNAL subscriptions, and 
advertising, and sale of exhibit space at the annual 
meeting constitute the chief sources of the Associa- 
tion’s annual income. Staff salaries, JouRNAL print 
ing and distribution, and the annual meeting are the 
three largest items of expenses. Each individual 
member, as a stockholder in the Association, is en- 
couraged to study the Association’s financial report 
made by our auditor and printed in the JourNAL. 

The Permanent Headquarters Fund has almost 
reached the $100,000 mark, according to Keturah 
Baldwin, secretary of the committee. Maud Wilson, 
chairman of the permanent headquarters planning 
committee, spent a week in Washington with the 
headquarters staff studying the Association’s present 
headquarters and future needs. Miss Wilson also 
conferred with representatives of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, with 
whom AHEA officers were authorized by the council 
in 1948 to negotiate for the purchase of office space 
The officers of the AAAS have expressed interest in 
sharing their building with the AHEA but have 
announced no definite plans or dates for building. 

The executive secretary co-ordinates the plans for 
the annual meeting. The objectives and theme of the 
annual meeting, suggestions to division and depart- 
ment chairmen, and the content of the four general 
sessions were planned by the program committee, of 
which Claribel Nye, vice-president of the Association, 
was the chairman. The program is anexample of demo- 
cratic planning and participation. A quick glance 
indicates that about 75 members assisted in the 
planning of the program and that slightly more than 
200 persons were on the program as speakers and pre- 
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siding officers. Another glance reveals about 35 
special committee meetings, 4 general sessions, 3 
business meetings, 3 eye openers, 11 division and 17 
department meetings, 7 special and research sessions, 
15 alumnae luncheons, one state presidents’ and 3 
honor society breakfasts, one college club luncheon 
and mixer, the international luncheon, 40th anniver- 
sary dinner, Fiesta de Oro, and extensive plans for 8 
types of professional trips. As always, the local chair- 
men and committees carried a heavy and responsible 
load. All that they have done is appreciated, as is the 
fine contribution made by other Association and 
staff members. 

The personnel of the total headquarters staff is 
more stable than in 1947—48 in spite of changes. The 
editor of AHIA publications and the field secretary 
were appointed during the 1948 annual meeting. A 
new business manager began her duties on December 
1, 1948, and a new editorial assistant on November 
15, 1948. The number of professional staff members 
has remained the same. However, one position, that 
of specialist in consumer education, was discontinued, 
effective January 1, 1949. The position of assistant 
to the executive secretary was created on November 
1, 1948. The following information will indicate in- 
creased stability of the headquarters secretarial and 
clerical staff: 

1947-48 1948-49 
Number of full-time secretaries and clerks 16 15 
Number of persons filling these positions 33 21 


The Association employs two part-time secretaries. 

The reasons for longer tenure or less turnover are 
attributed to our having a definite statement of per- 
sonnel practices and policies; a plan for merit in- 
creases in salary; so-called cost-of-living increase for 
each secretary and clerk, effective August 1, 1948; 
better working conditions; and increased interest in 
work which comes from experience and understand- 
ing of work. 

Headquarters function of correlation of authorized 
activities and bringing new activities to the attention 
of the membership for 1948-49 includes plans for 
members to attend the Seventh International Con- 
gress of Home Economics at Stockholm, for a study 
to be made by the Women’s Bureau, and for new 
affiliations. 

AHEA continues to co-operate and affiliate with 
organizations whose purposes further the welfare 
of family and community. New affiliations for 1948 
49 include the National Association of Exhibit 
Managers; the International Union of Family Organ- 
izations, Brussels, Belgium; and the National Asso- 
ciation of Foreign Student Advisers. The Association 
has designated a representative to serve on the 
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National Advisory Committee for School Savings, 
U.S. Treasury Department. 

The Women’s Bureau of the U.S. Department of 
Labor has agreed to make a study of the opportuni- 
ties for women in the field of home economics, follow- 
ing a request made on authorization of the executive 
board. The study will begin in the fall. The co-opera- 
tion of members will be sought and will be essential 
to the success of the study. More information will be 
given later. 

Thirty-seven American home economists from 21 
states and the District of Columbia expected to at- 
tend the Seventh International Congress of Home 
Economics in Stockholm. The executive committee 
designated Marjorie M. Heseltine, vice-president, as 
chairman of the AHEA delegation, assisted by Mrs. 
Helen Judy Bond, past AHEA president, and Flor- 
ence Fallgatter, AHEA president-elect. 

At the request of Mlle. Jeanne Plancherel, gen- 
eral secretary of the Fédération Internationale de 
l’Enseignement Ménager, Fribourg, Switzerland, 
AHEA members have contributed the following two 
reports to the Seventh International Congress: (1) 
“The Consumer Movement in the United States” by 
Ruth O’Brien and (2) “Some Contributions of Tech- 
nics to Home Economies in the United States” by a 
committee under the direction of Beulah I. Coon, 
chairman. Marjorie M. Heseltine served as re- 
porter general for one session. Copies of both re- 
ports will be made available to members through the 
JOURNAL or in pamphlet form. Watch the JouRNAL 
for reports from our delegates. 

The Association was represented also at the Sixth 
International Congress of Family Education at 
“Family Life Edu- 
prepared by Dr. 


Brussels and submitted a report 
cation in the United States’’ 
Mildred I. Morgan and members of her subcommit- 
tee of the family relations and child development 
division. 

Foreign guests appreciate the opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with the purposes and organization 
of the AHEA. The September JoURNAL serves ad- 
mirably in helping these guests understand the 
Association’s purposes and program as well as the 
relationship of divisions, departments, committees, 
and affiliated associations. During 1948-49, the 
AHEA headquarters staff has received and assisted 
guests from: Greece, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, 
Finland, England, Germany, France, the Nether- 
lands, Union of South Africa, India, New Zealand, 
and the Philippine Republic. The headquarters staff 
members appreciate the opportunity they have in 
sharing information and experiences with home 
economists of other countries. The optimistic, en- 





thusiastic, and grateful attitude of these guests is 
heartening. AHA members have a unique contri- 
bution to make to better living in other countries. 
From the reports which come to headquarters, it 
seems that our representatives in foreign countries 
are meeting the challenge admirably. 

As the membership and income rise—both very 
tangible assets—it becomes increasingly important 
for all members to examine the Association’s objec- 
tives, to measure its progress, and to devise ways 
of working together toward the achievement of bet- 
ter living for families throughout the world. Reading 
all reports and programs of work in the September 
JOURNAL will increase members’ understanding of 
the broad scope of the Association’s program and 
their pride in their professional organization. In the 
September JouRNAL will be found the answers to: 
What is the Association? What does it do? What 
progress has it made toward its objectives during 
1948-49? 

The headquarters staff expresses its appreciation 
to Association officers and members for their co- 
operation and encouragement. In turn, we pledge our 
full support in promoting the objectives of the Asso- 
ciation. 

This report represents some of the work of all 
headquarters members. Each of the staff members 
has had a part in making it possible to report that 
“Tn many ways 1948-49 has been a good year for 
the AHEA.” For their fine co-operation and good 
work, I am deeply grateful-—MiLprep Horton. 


FIELD SECRETARY 

The field secretary started her work with the 
American Home Economics Association on Septem- 
ber 20, 1948. She has concentrated on becoming 
thoroughly acquainted with the work of the Asso- 
ciation so that she might fulfill her duty of having 
direct charge of relations with affiliated associations 
to the best of her ability. Other duties are as follows: 
being prepared to counsel state associations in 
general organization and in meeting special prob- 
lems, keeping affiliated associations in closer touch 
with the policies and program of the AHEA, and 
keeping headquarters personnel and the executives in 
touch with the needs and interests of individuals 
and groups. 

Between the months of November and May, the 
field secretary visited 13 states: South Carolina, 


Georgia, Florida, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, 


Nebraska, Iowa, Ohio, Wisconsin, North Carolina, 
West Virginia, and New Jersey. 

She participated in seven state association meet- 
ings—those of South Carolina, Kansas, Nebraska, 
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Ohio, Wisconsin, West Virginia, and New Jersey; 
seven state college club workshops— South Carolina, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Ohio, North Carolina, West 
Virginia, and New Jersey; the Province VIII Work- 
shop; six college club meetings—Winthrop College, 
Armstrong Junior College, Warrensburg State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg State Teachers College, 
University of Kansas, and University of Wisconsin; 
and one career conference—University of Kansas. 
She counseled with state officers and members and 
conferred with home economists in general. 

Services that the field secretary has done for the 
college clubs have included work on the revision of 
their handbook, arrangements for AHEA’s part in 
province meetings, contacts with schools and dis 
tribution of material on membership for graduating 
seniors, preparation and review of material sent to 
college clubs, some help with the selection and con 
tent of material for Colhecon, preregistration for 
the annual meeting, consultation with the college 
clubs department concerning its program for the 
annual meeting, and answering miscellaneous ques 
tions of individual clubs. 

The field secretary was in charge of the AHEA 
exhibit at the American Dietetic Association meeting 
in Boston in October 1948. She represented head 
quarters in the selection of the first apprentice 
training students to participate in the combined 
program of the Good Housekeeping Institute and 
the AHEA apprentice training committee. In Wash 
ington, the field secretary represents AHEA on the 
Women’s Joint Congressional Committee and the 
Clearing House for Youth Conservation. She also 
represents AHEA on the advisory committee tol 
the Future Homemakers of America, the council of 
the Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth, and the 
home economics teacher retailer co-operation com 
mittee of the National Consumer-Retailer Council. 

The field secretary, liaison between the state or- 
ganization and national officers and headquarters, 
feels the extreme value of personal contact with 
members of the Association and is eager to serve in 
a way that will best fit the needs of the greatest 


number.—FrRANcES URBAN. 


EDITOR OF PUBLICATIONS 


Journal of Home Economics. An average issue of 
the JoURNAL contains more than 40,000 words 
comparable to a fair-sized novel. In contrast to those 
who prepare a novel for the printer, however, the 
JOURNAL’s editorial staff—editorial assistant, manag- 
ing editor, and editor—deal with more than 50 
authors and a wide variety of subjects during the 
time that an issue is in progress. 
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The editorial staff has published the usual 10 
issues Of the JouRNAL during the year. Preparation 
has meant soliciting articles, planning the content 
of each issue with the best balance attainable at 
the time, editing copy, writing copy, adjusting mate- 
rial to fit the JouRNAL’s space and style, careful 
checking of details, preparing copy for the printer, 
and working with galley proof and page proof. 

Policies advisory committee to the Journal. This 
committee met in Washington in October 1948 and 
in April 1949. Its specific recommendations are 
covered in a separate report in this issue. During the 
vear, it has been the aim of the JOURNAL staff to 
carry out the recommendations of this committee. 

('olhecon, the magazine of the college clubs, has 
followed the policies previously established for its 
content. A new cover design was decided upon for 
the year; an action photograph of college girls has 
been used with a different colored background for 
each of the four issues that have been published dur- 
ing the year. An effort has been made to increase the 
representation of college clubs in the magazine. 

One illustrated career leaflet was published during 
the year, “Your Career in Homemaking,” which was 
prepared by the homemaking department and sells 
for 25 cents. 

“Opportunities in Home Economies,” a 28-page 
booklet, was prepared by the home economics divi- 
sion of the Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, for use primarily by guidance personnel. 
It came off the press in January 1949 and sells for 
79 cents, 

The homemaking department folder was revised 
in December 1948, 

Two issues of the homemaking department news 
letter were edited. 

\ supplement to the list of “Persons with PhD 
and kdD Degrees Engaged in Work in the Field of 
Hlome Kconomics” was edited. 

AH EA’s publications list was revised twice during 
the year to include new titles available from the 
headquarters office. 

The 1949 official ballot was prepared. It contained 
biographical information about each candidate, pic- 
tures of those nominated for top national offices, and 
voting instructions. 

In the preparation of the program for the annual 
meeting, every effort was made to produce a booklet 
that would be of real assistance during the conven- 
tion and serve as a reference book later. 

The folder on “AHEA Organization and Program 
for 1948-49” was revised and brought up to date 
following the annual meeting last vear and was 


printed in sufficient supply for quantity orders. 
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Two special promotion pieces were prepared, one 
for The AHEA Saga and the other for Home Eco- 
nomics in Higher Education. They will be included 
in copies of the publications list and in letters to 
draw attention to the publication of these two books. 

Publicity. A few news releases concerning AHEA 
activities were prepared during the year: five pre- 
convention stories were mailed and 52 convention 
releases were either mailed from the AHEA head- 
quarters or distributed as handouts from the San 
Francisco convention press room. The AHEA head- 
quarters handled publicity concerning the program 
and speakers; the local publicity committee handled 
local preconvention publicity and co-operated at 
all times with the national headquarters. 

Some publicity has been achieved through the 
courtesy of other magazine editors who have asked 
permission during the vear to quote from articles in 
the JOURNAL. 

A series of 11 radio scripts was written by the 
editorial assistant, Mrs. Mary Hawkins, for a pro- 
gram over WCEFM in Washington, D. C. Mimeo- 
graphed copies of these scripts are being made 
available to state presidents. 

Radio interviews on a variety of subjects sup- 
plemented other publicity to interpret the work of 
AHEA to the general public during the annual meet- 
Ing. 

Extra-editorial staff activities. The managing editor, 
Marion H. Steele, has continued to sandwich into 
her usual editorial work on the JOURNAL the varying 
duties connected with her service as secretary of the 
AHEA’s international committee. Other members 
of the editorial staff have benefitted from the manag- 
ing editor’s knowledge of pre\ ious policies and long 
service to the Association. 

The editorial assistant, Mrs. Hawkins, has made 
translations of letters, bulletins, and other material 
at the request of other staff members. 

The members of the editorial staff have repre- 
sented the Association on some occasions and have 
attended professional meetings and social functions. 

Personnel. Effective December 1, 1948, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Hassett resigned from her position as editorial 
assistant. She was succeeded by Mrs. Mary Hawkins. 
Two of the three secretaries have become experi- 
enced in the work through more than a year’s serv- 
ice.——-LILLIAN L. STECKMAN. 


BUSINESS MANAGER 

The entire budget of AHEA has increased almost 
three times since 1939—total income of the Asso- 
ciation rising from $63,808 in 1939 to SIS80,191 in 
1948. Expenses have increased at about the same 
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rate as income, but it has not been necessary to 
take anything from surplus for current operations 
since 1943, and last vear there was an excess of in- 
come over expenses of more than $6,000. A prelimi- 
nary examination of our current financial picture 
indicates that we shall also close the fiscal year 
1948-49 with a surplus. 

This large increase in income has resulted more 
from an expansion of JOURNAL advertising and ex- 
hibit income than from an increase in membership 
or membership dues. Between 1939 and 1948, mem- 
bership increased from 14,170 to 17,774, or a little 
more than 25 per cent. Income from membership 
dues rose during this period from $18,774 to $22,482, 
but dues represented 28.7 per cent of total AHEA in- 
come in 1939 and only 12.5 per cent in 1948. On the 
other hand, income from JOURNAL subscriptions 
accounted in 1948 for about the same proportion of 
total Association income as in 1939; namely, for 
24.4 per cent as compared with 23.7 per cent in 1939. 

The most important increases in the budget, both 
from the standpoint of dollar volume and proportion 
of total income, are earnings from exhibit space 
sold at the annual meeting and from JouRNAL ad- 
vertising. Exhibit income increased from $7,770 
in 1939 to $41,850 in 1948, or from 11.9 per cent to 
23.2 per cent of total Association income. Gross 
income from our 1949 exhibit at San Francisco was 
slightly in excess of $50,000, which is $10,000 in 
excess of the amount budgeted. A total of 246 booths 
was sold to 167 exhibitors. Many of these nationally 
known firms were new accounts exhibiting with us 
for the first time, and their enthusiasm was most 
gratifying. Not only is our annual exhibit a profitable 
source of revenue, but it also is doing much to create 
for the Association a highly professional standing in 
the advertising field. 

Income from JouRNAL advertising 
from $8,326 in 1939 to $49,803 in 1948, or from 12.7 
per cent to 27.6 per cent of total income. This is a 
very important item in the AHEA budget, but it is 
rapidly becoming a highly competitive operation. 
Since it is imperative that JouRNAL advertising at 


increased 


least pay for JOURNAL printing and distribution, 
we are faced with the necessity of making certain 
changes in advertising policies of the JouRNAL in 
order to be in a position to maintain our current 
advertising accounts and to be able to solicit new 
ones. An extensive analysis was made of this prob- 
lem, with the co-operation of certain of our adver- 
tisers, and the report was presented to the executive 
board at the San Francisco meeting. Recommended 
changes were accepted by the board at that time, 


including permission to insert advertisements in 
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“News Notes.”’ Plans for a coupon section are to be 
prepared and submitted to the executive committee 
for further action. 

An effort will also be made in the near future to 
reach all members in order to stimulate interest in 
the advertising section of the JoURNAL so that our 
advertisers may derive more reader response from 
their advertisements. 

Sales of books and pamphlets, while increasing 
in dollar amount, have decreased in relative im- 
portance to other income; namely, from 9.8 per cent 
to 6.1 per cent of total. A survey recently made on a 
sampling basis indicated clearly that many members 
and other interested persons are not aware of the 
extensive list of publications available through 
AHEA. By means of a series of promotional pieces, 
we hope to acquaint the entire membership with the 
types of books and pamphlets available through the 
Association. 

The AHEA Saga was ready in time to be dis- 
played and sold at the San Francisco meeting, and 
it met with favorable response. The book Home 
Economics in Higher Education has been published 
and was also on display at our booth at San Fran- 
cisco. 

Because of increased expenses of operation and 
the expanding program of the Association, the ex- 
pense budget has increased greatly in the last 10 
vears. Total cost per member was $4.61 in 1939 and 
$9.77 in 1948 on an over-all basis. 

While salaries of the headquarters staff have in- 
creased from $29,141 in 1939 to $64,871 in 1948, 
they actually accounted for a smaller part of total 
expenses last year than in 1939; namely, 37.3 per 
cent compared with 44.6 per cent in the earlier year 

The largest single item of expense in addition to 
salaries is cost of printing and distributing the 
JOURNAL, Which has increased from $10,449 in 1939 
to $44,547 in 1948, or from 16 per cent to 25 per 
cent of the total expenses of AHA. For the current 
fiscal year, this item will show another marked 
increase, 

The executive board voted in San Francisco to 
dissolve the incorporation of AHEA in New York 
State and to incorporate in the District of Columbia. 
This will entitle the Association to apply for exemp- 
tion from District of Columbia personal property 
taxes on the basis of its being a nonprofit corpora- 
tion. 

A new Elliott Addressograph machine has been 
purchased. This replaces a very worn and obsolete 
machine and will make it possible for headquarters 
to give better service to our membership and our 


advertisers.—G ERTRUDE N. STIEBER. 
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From Divisions 

ART 
The work of the art division during the past year 

has been characterized by increased state and local 

activity in the closer correlation of art with other 
fields of Association endeavor. 

State chairmen were asked to indicate the extent 
of this type of correlation through a questionnaire 
sent out by the national chairman in the late spring. 
Some of the questions covering state activities were: 
1. In what way has art been included as a part of 

your state meetings? 

2. Has your state sponsored speakers, exhibits, radio 
talks, information on career opportunities in re- 
lated art areas of home economics, or other in 
teresting developments? 

3. What have the high schools and colleges been 
doing for art in home economics this year? 

1. Has art become, or has it always been, a part of 
the program for the other divisions of the Asso 
ciation ? 

Michigan’s art division has made an extensive 
list of audio-visual materials for use in teaching var 
ious phases of home economics. Progress continues 
toward a traveling collection of color slides showing 
typical examples of work being done by home eco 
nomics art teachers. 

The Arizona art committee has been a regular 
part of the state association meetings for 10 vears. 
Its principal work has been preparing illustrative 
materials to aid high school teachers of related art. 
The one now in preparation is “Art in Food Service.” 
Arizona has also specialized in career information in 
related art. The number of majors in related art at 
the University of Arizona has increased from three 
or four to fifty-five. 

Kansas suggests that point 7 of the “1948-49 
Plan for Action” of the art division read: “By in 
stituting a program of research which would in- 
clude a study of consumer tastes in clothing areas 
of home economics.” 

Virginia reports that art was combined with hous- 
ing at the state home economics meeting in Roanoke. 
Exhibits have been displayed in 32 counties as a 
result of creative art study-group projects. Two 
articles on art in the home were published in na- 
tional farm magazines. Committee members have 
taken part in state radio programs. A set of color 
slides was also developed for district home economies 
meetings. Virginia Polytechnic Institute has pre- 
pared a leaflet on “Looking Toward a Home Eco- 
nomics Career.”’ 

West Virginia’s report included a career oppor- 
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tunities program for the American Association of 
University Women, exhibits, radio programs, and 
speakers. 

Colorado incorporated in its art program exhibits 
and illustrated talks by dress designers, carpet com- 
pany representatives, and interior decorators. Some 
Colorado teachers scheduled bus trips to cities to 
give their students an opportunity to see art selec 
tions and be interviewed by prospective employers. 

Candace Doleman presented an exhibit, “Inex 
pensive Ways to Improve the Appearance of a Home 
Kconomics Department,” for the New York State 
meeting. 

Using as its theme ‘“‘Art: A Professional Need for 
the Home Economist,” the fourth related art con 
ference, which met at Skidmore College in April, 
demonstrated the importance of art in food, nu 
trition, housing, textiles, and clothing. 

The success of the division’s meetings at the San 
Francisco convention was largely due to the care- 
ful program planning of Anna L. Loze and her able 
local committee, who see art as a vital part of school 
and community and who treated the programs in a 
manner to reflect their vision. That the sessions 
served the Association was shown by audience size 
and participation 

CLARA Dopson, Chairman 


FAMILY ECONOMICS-—-HOME MANAGEMENT 


Varving degrees of progress have been made in 
the ten types of action proposed in the division’s 
1948-49 program of work. 

In November, a communication went to all state 
chairmen suggesting 18 types of activities which 
might help them in developing their state programs. 
They were urged to choose a few projects carefully 
and to do them well. Each chairman was asked to 
report (1) major accomplishments since March 1948, 
(2) objectives for the next six months, (3) problems 
on which she needed help from national officers of 
the division, and (4) suggestions for program and 
speakers at the annual meeting in San Francisco. 
Replies were received from Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, Maine, Mary- 
land, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Washington, D. C 

State programs included such activities as pro- 
moting Consumer Speaks projects, co-operating in 
organization of consumer-retailer groups in local 
communities, fostering better understanding of what 
home management really is, sending members special 
releases on current economic and managerial prob- 
lems of families, co-operating in the improvement of 
teaching home management in high schools, planning 
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radio programs, providing speakers at state meetings, 
and developing rosters of personnel in family eco- 
nomics and home management. 

Since several states have no family economics- 
home management chairmen, copies of the sugges- 
tions for state activities were sent in these cases to 
state presidents with a request that someone be 
made responsible for furthering this work. A bibli- 
ography of books, bulletins, and periodicals in the 
field of family economics and home management 
was distributed to state chairmen. 

By means of a postal card survey, it was learned 
that few state chairmen planned to attend the San 
Francisco meeting. For this reason, no special meet- 
ing of this group was scheduled, but consideration of 
ways and means of expediting state programs was 
included in the business meeting; reports of this 
discussion were sent to state presidents and chair- 
men. 

As a result of the article in the AHEA Activities 
section of the April JouRNAL, more than 15 requests 
were received for copies of the report by the sub- 
committee on home management of the National 
Conference on Family Life. This was part of the 
division’s program to define the areas of home man- 
agement and family economics as distinguished from 
other areas of home economics. Toward the same 
objective, talks by Ruth Bonde on ‘Delineating 
Home Management” and by Jessie V. Coles on 
“Family Economics in Home Economics Programs”’ 
were included in the program at the annual meeting. 

Our efforts in recruitment included continued work 
by Marquita Irland on the careers leaflet and a 
talk at the annual meeting by Mary Elva Sather, 
formerly in charge of placement for home economics 
personnel at Iowa State College, on ‘Job Oppor- 
tunities and Responsibilities.” In preparation for 
this talk, Mrs. Sather sent questionnaires to home 
economics administrators in 50 institutions to solicit 
their suggestions concerning problems of recruit- 
ment and placement in home management and fam- 
ily economics. 

Work was continued on the bibliography of mas 
ters’ and doctors’ theses in family and consumption 
economics and in home management. The revised 
list is available from the division chairman upon 
request. 

Louise Young and her committee have made prog- 
ress in their survey among Extension Service women 
for evaluating undergraduate courses in home man- 
agement and family economics. 

State chairmen of family economics-home manage- 


ment activities, Extension Service home manage- 
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ment specialists, and college teachers co-operated 
in providing lists of persons active in family econom- 
ics, home management, housing, and household 
equipment to be used in revising the roster of the 
division. 

MarGarer |. Lisron, Chairman 


FAMILY RELATIONS AND CHILD DEVELOP- 
MENT 
Forty-six of the forty-eight states, the District 

of Columbia, and Puerto Rico have reported ap- 
pointment of a chairman of family relations and 
child development for 1948-49. Action programs 
have been in progress in many states, and reports 
from these chairmen give evidence of increasing 
interest of state groups in family life programs. 

The number of states in which the division of 
family relations and child development initiated, 
sponsored, or participated actively in family life 
conferences or in the establishment of family life 
councils in the state or in local communities has in- 
creased markedly over other years. 

State divisions have taken the initiative in stim- 
ulating widespread interest in the family and its 
concerns. Illustrative of such activities are: 

1. Selective lists of source materials and visual aids 
on child development and family life have been 
made available to Association members and other 
groups. 


Recordings of discussions of family life problems 


bo 


for use with state groups have been prepared. 

3. Co-operation of state institutions in making avail- 
able to state residents refresher courses in family 
liie for professional groups and service courses 
for lay groups has been solicited and secured. 

!. Informational material has been distributed to 
interested groups and individuals. 

5. Essay contests designed to make communities 
family-life conscious have been sponsored. 

6. Bulletins helpful in organizing and executing 

neighborhood or community projects in the family 

life field have been prepared and distributed. 

The nature and scope of family life courses and 


services available for high school and college stu 

dents and adults have been determined, and in- 

terest has been stimulated toward supplementing 
these, where necessary. 

Most of the state programs reported are forward- 
looking, long-time programs; the reports indicate 
that state divisions have seen the importance of 
adapting programs to state and local needs and of 
planning their activities in line with their facilities 
for carrying them through effectively. 
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At the national level, work in the states on three 
projects which were started last year has been under 
the direction of national committees. These projects 
are as follows: 

1. A survey of children’s centers is being made under 
the leadership of Elizabeth Carmichael and her 
able committee of regional representatives. There 
has been extensive participation of state divisions 
in this undertaking. Many states expect to con 
tinue the activity until state coverage Is com 


plete. 


bo 


An investigation is being conducted in selected 

colleges and universities by a committee, with 

Virginia Messenger as chairman, of interprofes- 

sional co-operative activities in the family life 

field in which home economists have taken part. 

It is hoped that the experience of these “‘pioneers’’ 

in interprofessional co-operation will encourage 

greater activity in this direction. 

3. As a follow-up of the National Conference on 
Family Life, Katherine Roy and her committee 
are keeping in touch with and offering assistance 
to groups planning conferences, institutes, and 
councils. Increasing interest in such activities 
suggests the need for the continuance of this 
national committee for at least another year or 
two. 

The career bulletin planned two years ago is al- 
most ready to submit to an editorial committee. 
If we can judge by the frequency with which in- 
quiries for recruitment material in the field of child 
development and family life have been received by 
the national chairman, this bulletin when published 
will be gratefully received. 

A standing committee through which to channel 
requests from foreign countries and information to 
them has been appointed during the vear, with 
Mildred I. Morgan as chairman. The membership 
of the committee is being increased to include repre- 
sentatives from all sections of the country. This 
committee hopes in its 1949-50 report to give a com- 
plete picture of family life programs in the United 
States. 

At a research meeting during the 1949 convention, 
Katherine Roy of Montana State College spoke on 
“Methods and Techniques of Research in Child De- 
velopment and Family Relationships,”’ followed by 
discussion led by Gertrude Chittenden. 

At the program session, Mary Cover Jones dis- 
cussed the findings of a study of 100 young married 
couples’ “Attitudes Toward Family Living” and 
KXatherine Whiteside Taylor spoke on “Developing 
New Approaches to Family Life Education.” Vir- 
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ginia Cutler summarized and led discussion on these 
interesting and stimulating talks. 

The reports of national committees at the business 
meeting gave evidence of much hard work in the 
states and of gratifying results. Reports of three re 
search studies were given after the business session. 

The meeting of state chairmen with the chair 
man-elect and other division officers gave opportun 
itv for discussing with state representatives the pro 
gram of work for 1949-50 and for exchange of 
viewpoints on common problems. 

Rourn Connor, Chairman 
FOOD AND NUTRITION 

The annual report for the division is a résumé 
of the committee activities for the year. Frances 
A. Johnston of the New York State College of Home 
Economics and her research committee have planned 
two research programs, one in foods, the other in 
nutrition for the annual meeting. On the committee 
were Ruth Okey of the University of California and 
Grace Steininger of the New York State College of 
Home Economics. Abstracts were requested, and 
from those submitted, the committee selected the 
reports which make up the two research programs. 

The book list for lay persons “‘Is Your Food and 
Nutrition Book Shelf Up-to-Date?” prepared by 
Helen Mitchell of the University of Massachusetts 
and Faith Fenton of the New York State College 
of Home Economics, was distributed to the food and 
nutrition chairman of each state home economics 
association. Numerous additional requests for copies 
of the list were also filled. 

Two other committees brought their vear’s work 
to a culmination by completing the preparation. ol 
material for distribution. The two are the committee 
on recruitment materials and the committee on the 
preparation of a bibliography on foreign foods and 
food habits. 

The committee on recruitment materials, with 
Jessie C, Obert of the Ohio State University as chair- 
man and Kathleen Thody of the San Francisco 
Department of Health as the second member, pre 
pared i bibliography of selected materials after a 
survey of available publications had been made. 
They suggest two uses for the bibliography: (1) that 
one or more kits containing this material might be 
assembled by state associations for loan and (2 
that the list might serve as a guide for assembling 
recruitment materials for schools and libraries. The 
bibliography was sent to the state food and nutri- 
tion chairmen and to the state presidents 

The committee on recruitment materials expressed 
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the belief that at the high school level recruitment 
should be for home economies rather than for a 
specific type of work. General aims of recruitment for 
home economies were stated by the committee as 
follows: (1) to attract more people into the field, 
(2) to attract better people, (3) to guide each indi- 
vidual into the phase of home economics for which 
her personal resources best fit her, and finally (4) 
to guide her into training and experience which will 
help her derive maximum satisfaction in her personal 
and professional life and make a maximum contribu- 
tion to the field of home economics. 

The committee which prepared the bibliography 
on foreign foods and food habits has it completed 
and ready for distribution. Members of the com- 
mittee were Mina W. Lamb of Texas Technological 
College, chairman; Lelia MeGuire of the Merrill- 
Palmer School; Jessie A. Boys of the New York 
State College of Home Economics; and Sue Buckelew 
of Texas Technological College. Such a bibliography 
it is anticipated will aid those working with students 
from other lands and also be a ready source of ref- 
erence for all persons interested in foreign foods and 
food habits. 

The nominating committee for the division this 
year consisted of Agnes Fay Morgan of the Univer- 
sitv of California and Helen Mitchell of the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts, who proposed nominees for 
the office of vice-chairman. 

Julia O. Holmes of the University of Massachu- 
setts assumed the responsibility of preparing the 
nutrition abstracts for the JourRNAL with the new 
year. Since Neige Todhunter of the University of 
Alabama, who had so ably prepared the summaries 
for some time, was unable to continue, it is the good 
fortune of the readers that Dr. Holmes could do so. 

A symposium on the school lunch and the ele- 
mentary school child was held at the San Francisco 
meeting. Participants from the various research 
groups over the country reported research plans 
and findings. 

The chairman of the division transmitted to the 
several state chairmen the program of work which 
the division anticipated for the year. Many responses 
have come from the states telling of their activities 
at the state and local level. 

Eva D. Witson, Chairman 


HOUSING 


The program-of-work committee of this division 
Florence Davis, Elizabeth Williams, Helen Noyes, 
Frances Sanderson, and Pauline E. Gordon—set up 
the program of work for 1949-50 at the Minneapolis 
meeting. 

State programs, Helen Noyes, vice-chairman, had 
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charge of the work on the state level in 1948—49. 
Kxcerpts from her letter to state housing chairmen 


follow: 


\ bulletin entitled ‘‘The Family Life Conference Report ie 
ean be purchased from the National Conference on Family 
Life, 10 Kast 40th Street, New York, New York, for 15 cents 
You probably have other material available in your state 
from those who attended the conference to help you in 
terpret family-life work in the field of housing 

There seems to be a dearth of abstracts of research in 
housing. Can your state group prepare abstracts of research 
done in your own state? A committee is working on such 
abstracts for the housing division of AHEA. We might be 
able to get them published. I did appreciate the reports 
which came from many states last year. One of the sum 
maries has already been sent to each state 

The elementary and secondary schools department of the 
(Association is Interested in methods of teaching housing 
We are working with them on this; your state may have 
some good ideas to offer. At the San Francisco meeting, a 
part of the division program W ill be devoted to demonstra 
tions of the use of teaching aids in the housing field. I am in 
charge of that program and I should be glad to have sugges 
tions of people from your state who are using good ideas in 
this field of teaching. 

Another part of the program of work listed in the 
JOURNAL deals with the use of a discussion questionnaire 
prepared by the Woman’s Foundation, 10 East 40th Street 
New York, New York. Its Bulletin ‘‘Houses for Family 
Living”’ sells for 35 cents 

Housing legislation is sure to come up during the nm 
year. If you believe in what is being attempted, letters to 


] 1] 
I 


your Congressman would help. At least we should all be 


informed on these legislative programs 


Reports from the states have not been compiled, 
but the report of the housing committee of the 
Arkansas Home. Economics Association is typical 
of the work carried on at the state level in 1948-49. 

Arkansas has tried to correlate the work of its 
housing committee with the AHEA program of work. 
The Arkansas committee has published articles in 
the state newsletter concerning the opinion survey 
on adequate legislation for housing. The committee 
sent questionnaires on vacuum cleiners to all home 
demonstration agents and assistant home demon- 
stration agents in the northeast extension district, 
in connection with the Consumer Speaks Project, 
and tabulated the reports. The suggestion was made 
to group associations in the state that they present 
one program during the year related to housing con- 
ditions in local areas; a suggested flexible outline 
was sent to these groups. Arkansas is also taking 
part in a regional housing research study, of which 
Beulah Gillaspie, head of the home economics 
department at the University of Arkansas, is in 
charge. 

Legislative committee. Housing is a national prob- 
lem in which every home economist should be in- 
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terested. It was felt that every member of our organ- 
ization should keep informed on state and national 
legislation. Elizabeth Williams of the Arkansas Ex- 
tension Service, Little Rock, was appointed chair- 
man of the committee on legislation. Miss Williams 
worked closely with Mrs. Ella MeNaughton, former 
AHEA legislative chairman, in interpreting national 
legislation to the state chairmen. 

Miss Williams and her committee conducted an 
opinion survey through which inquiries were sent to 
the chairman of the housing committee, the chair- 
man of the legislative committee, and the president 
of each state home economics association. The re- 
turns were tabulated and summarized. Miss Williams 
also prepared and published in the January issue of 
the JouRNAL an article entitled “Toward Better 
Housing.”’ As a result of the article, personal letters 
of inquiry were received in several state legislatures 
from the chairmen of state housing committees. 

Reports of summaries of various housing bills 
now in Congress have been studied in an effort to 
answer intelligently questions from members of the 
Association. Arkansas, Michigan, and Wisconsin 
have conducted an opinion survey of the member- 
ship of their state associations as a result of the 
interest created from the national opinion survey 
sent out in October. 

Research. Tessie Agan, chairman of the committee 
on housing research of this division, reports a revision 
of “Research Studies in Housing and Household 
Equipment in Colleges and Universities of the United 
States” to include studies completed or started after 
July 1948. Copies were made available at the San 
Francisco meeting at the Tuesday evening research 
session. Distribution will also be made by mail to 
those who have co-operated with the project, to 
deans of schools of home economics, and to others in- 
terested in housing research. Arrangements were 
mide for a program for the Tuesday evening research 
session at the San Francisco meeting. 


PAULINE Ek. Gorpon, Chairman 


From Departments 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


The study of the acceptance of home economics 
eredits for entrance to women’s colleges has been 
continued and is now ready to be edited and put into 
form for distribution. 

The department has co-operated with the division 
of family relations and child development in ob- 
taining information in regard to the extent to which 
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TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 

The present chairman assumed the work of the 
textiles and clothing division in February 1949. All 
effort after that time was directed toward the neces 
sury pl ‘paration for the annual meeting in San 
Francisco, Time did not permit appointment of a 
program committee. Letters were written to the 
executive members of the division and to additional 
textile and clothing persons for suggestions and coun 
sel. In addition, a group from the Oregon State 
College textiles and clothing staff gave valued time 
and advice in planning the program. 

Levice Ellis, a clothing specialist with the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, assumed the chairmanship ol 
the nominating committee. With her committee 
members, she prepared the ballot to nominate a 
candidate for the vice chairmanship of the division 

Julia Southard Lee of the State ¢ ‘ollege of Wash 
ington served as chairman of the research section ol 
the textiles and clothing division for the annual 
meeting. 

The program of work, as prepared by the forme: 
chairman, Wiis developed to cover a two vear period 
The present chairman expects to carry out that plan 
as far as possible and, as the vear progresses, will 
concentrate her efforts in that direction. The division 
will attempt to correlate its activity and aims with 
those of the national program, 

emphasis will continue on research, recruitment, 
developments in methods and equipment, market 
trends and trade situations. Enthusiasm has been 
shown for a study of the psychology of children’s 
clothing, and work will continue in this field during 
the coming vear. 

The division is interested in furthering the work 
of the eastern, central, and western groups of college 
teachers of textiles and clothing wherever possible 

Plans are under way for closer work with the 
advisory committee and the state chairmen of the 
textiles and clothing division. 

Lucy LANE, Chairman 


home economists have initiated or participated in 
co-operative attacks upon family problems. 

It has been possible to give some assistance to the 
committee on evaluation in its effort to stimulate 
interest in the use of tests available through the 
Kducational Testing Service. 

It is hoped that the report of the committee on 


criteria for evaluating college programs of home 
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economics will point the way for the department’s 
program of work for 1949-50. 

For next year, the department expects to continue 
to work on recruitment at all levels, to promote in 
every way possible all efforts to stimulate better 
international relations, to encourage research in all 
areas of home economics, and to seek opportunities 
to co-operate with other organizations having similar 
interests. 

The following new undertakings have been sug- 
gested: making a study of the equipment needs for 
teaching home economics at the college level and 
giving active co-operation to the work of the com- 
mittee on home economics in higher education. 

tuTH D. Norr, Chairman 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


The past year has been largely one of plowing, 
harrowing, weeding, and selecting seed. Land in 
summer fallow may look like idle ground, but often 
much planning and work have gone into it. The 
elementary and secondary schools department ob- 
tained information and suggestions from state super- 
visors, chairmen of state departments, state home 
economics association presidents, heads of some home 
economics departments, teacher trainers, a few 
subject-matter specialists, and some secondary and 
elementary teachers so that its members could carry 
on the program of work proposed last summer. 

We began a program carrying out nine main 
purposes. 

1. We obtained 
appointments and for candidates for the offices of 
chairman-elect and secretary. We organized sub- 
committees for carrying on the program of work 
as follows: (1) to encourage professional growth 
of the individual teachers; (2) to promote re- 
search and experimentation on the elementary and 
secondary school levels; (3) to obtain assistance 
from resource people in fields of specialization ; 
(4) to foster extension of home economics through 
nursery schools, elementary Future 
Homemakers of America, adult programs, school 
lunch, and boys classes in high school; (5) to 
interpret home economics programs; and (6) to 
handle recruitment and guidance. 

2. We laid the groundwork for a research subcom- 
mittee, which will co-operate with the AHEA re- 
search department. We gathered suggestions as 
to research problems and the study, approaches, 
and procedures needed in connection with them. 
Research specialists in various areas of home 


recommendations for committee 


schools, 


economics have consented to act as consultants. 
We are especially eager to have members of our 


6. 





September 1949 


department become more conscious of the need 
for research and what they can do to promote it. 
Amy Jean Holmblade of Michigan State College 
will serve on the steering committee of the re- 
search department of AHEA as the representa- 
tive of the departments of colleges and universi- 
ties and of elementary and secondary schools. 
Our department recognizes the fact that extend- 
ing research work into the elementary and second- 
ary schools is essential if we are to grow and 
develop and if home economics instruction on the 
elementary and secondary levels is to improve as 
we would like to see it. Although we must rely on 
the research of subject matter specialists and must 
have the results of their findings made available 
to us, we must also have research programs of 
our own. 

We have assembled names of some who write well 
and would be willing to contribute to the JouRNAL 
next year articles of special interest to teachers. 
Plans are going forward in the collecting and 
disseminating of information concerning out- 
standing homemaking education programs. 

We now have a list of some of the home economics 
teachers who were recommended as being worthy 
of special recognition for outstanding teaching. 
Letters of commendation to each of these teach- 
ers and to their school superintendents will go 
forward from our department this fall. We hope to 
obtain brief biographies and a written account 
of their work. A series of these should be ready 
for publication within the year. We would like to 
have several from each state. It is our hope that 
this will not only give well-earned recognition to 
many excellent elementary and secondary teach- 
ers but lend encouragement to others. 

We have gathered information concerning the 
work being done by state elementary and second- 
ary schools departments. Each state chairman was 
asked for information regarding accomplishments 
being made in her state. Although the responses 
received were not 
assembled and areas in which states had made 


numerous, the reports were 


significant progress were tabulated. To establish 


working relationships with state ele- 


mentary and secondary schools departments for 


closer 


the coming year, a letter to state home economics 
associations will be sent this fall, encouraging 
them to organize and strengthen departments of 
elementary and secondary schools as a channel 
through which the national department can work. 
‘Two follow-up letters will be sent at four-month 
intervals during the coming year. 

We have laid plans for fall publicity to reach 
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secondary teachers attending the fall state voca- 
tional conferences. 
We made careful plans for the convention pro- 
gram in San Francisco in the hope that it would 
not only inspire and entertain but stimulate to 
action. Three hundred*mimeographed copies of 
our department convention program plans were 
sent out in May. Members were urged to attend 
the convention and meetings of our department. 
8. We solicited ideas for the 1950 meeting in Boston. 
Already, we have received many suggestions for 


~ 


outstanding speakers, for areas of emphasis, and 
for a joint meeting with the housing department. 

9. Suggestions received for next year’s activities 
were presented at the department’s executive 
meeting in San Francisco, prior to formulation of 
the department’s program of work for 1949-50. 
The following are other avenues through which 

our department hopes to work co-operatively next 

year: the Co-ordinating Council of AVA, AHEA, and 

NEA; the research department of AHEA; the hous- 

ing department of AHEA; summer workshops in 

areas of nutrition and family life education; and 
families. 
HELEN MICHAELSEN, Chairman 

EXTENSION SERVICE 
During 1948—49, eight committees have been work- 

ing, seven of them continuing from the previous 

year. The new committee on world citizenship with 

Louise Rosenfeld as chairman sent a questionnaire 

to each state to learn what was being done in this 

field. At the San Francisco meeting an interesting 
round-table discussion on the extension service de- 
partment’s program and world citizenship was based 
on the findings of this questionnaire. 

Other committees functioned as follows: 

|. Radio technique. Under the chairmanship of Jessie 
Heathman, this committee studied what was be- 
ing done by the different states in this field. It 
also gave special emphasis to the use of television. 

2. Home demonstration publicity. Frances Arnold, as 
chairman, exhibited at the San Francisco meet- 
ing a collection of outstanding news stories re- 
garding home demonstration work. 

3. Exhibits and dramatizations. Mrs. Edith Nelson 
Anderson headed a committee to assemble pictures 
and sketches of successful exhibits, and another 
committee with Jewell Garland as chairman spon- 
sored a contest to encourage home demonstration 
agents and others to write brief skits dramatizing 
some feature of the program. The prize-winning 
skit, written by Margaret R. Svoboda, home 
demonstration agent in Roanoke County, Vir- 
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ginia, was presented on the extension service 

program during the annual meeting by members 

of the California home demonstration staff. 

4. Housing, health facilities and medical service, fam- 
ily life problems. These three committees have 
continued to study developments in their fields. 
Vera Ellithorpe, Edith Bangham, and Margaret 
Wylie were their chairmen. Each of these com- 
mittees has had representation from each of the 
four regions of the country and has worked dili- 
gently to carry out the program of work adopted 
at the 1948 meeting. 

A reprint of the article on program planning by 
Mrs. Kathryn Van Aken Burns in the March 1949 
JOURNAL was made available to state leaders, up to 
30 copies per state, from funds allowed to this de- 
partment. Many state leaders expressed pleasure in 
being able to secure these reprints. 

Jessie IX. Heathman, assistant extension editor 
in Illinois, was appointed vice-chairman, replacing 
Ruth MceDammon, who is chairman-elect. 

Verna J. Hircncock, Chairman 


FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 


Since the personnel of the committees carrying out 
the program of work have been widely separated and 
have conducted all business by mail, some of the 
work has not been completed. 

The committee on methods has started what may 
well be a valuable contribution for the use of Farmers 
Home Administration personnel and for other home 
economists who work with persons untrained in home 
economics. The home management specialists are 
responsible for working with hundreds of families 
through a county supervisor who works directly 
with the farm families. (See the December 1948 
JOURNAL, page 592.) 

The committee on methods has reviewed the work 
plans set up by each state FHA home management 
specialist and has summarized the methods used in 
carrying out the plans. This committee has also 
made a collection of some of the more unusual ma- 
terials and devices in use. In addition to organiz- 
ing these materials under five major headings in a 
five-page summary, the group developed an exhibit 
for the San Francisco meeting. The program-of-work 
committee expects to make the summary and exhibits 
available to persons wishing access to them. 

The committee on interpretation of the work of the 
home economist has not yet received reports from all 
states. Reports from state home management special- 
ists in eight states include articles and statements 
in publications, talks, and participation in panels, 
exhibits, and radio scripts. One tangible contribution 
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from Virginia is a radio script for a 15-minute broad- 
cast on “Careers for Home Economists,” in which 
representatives Of several different fields participated. 

One state home management specialist was re- 
sponsible for planning a booth on ‘‘Careers for Home 
kxconomists,”’ sponsored by the state home economics 
association at the Rural Atlantic Exposition. A class 
for 25 girls was conducted at Rotary Guidance Day 
for juniors and seniors. Another home management 
specialist co-operated in a panel on ‘Vocational 
Opportunities in Home Economics” in a local high 
school and in a panel on “Opportunities for Home 
Keonomists in the United States Department of 
Agriculture.” 

Talks explaining the work of the FHA home econo- 
mists were given to such groups as the State Nu- 
trition Council, Lions Club, Kiwanis Club, chambers 
of commerce, garden clubs, state home economics 
associations, district meetings of the Veterans Admin- 
istration, the American Red Cross, and homemakers’ 
clubs. One person reported giving 15 radio talks on 
family living phases of the FHA program. Several 
indicated explaining the program to other key per- 
sonnel in home economics. 

The work of the FHA home economist was de- 
scribed in the December JourNAL. A brochure on 
nutrition programs in one state carried a statement of 
the FHA home economist’s work in nutrition. 

The membership and the Permanent Headquarters 
Fund committees of the department have written 
to all state personnel, encouraging membership and 
contributions to the headquarters fund. Because of 
the reduced numbers of FHA home economists, 
personal contact seemed important. The results have 
been gratifying. 

The housing committee sent a letter, copies of the 
summary of Mary Settle’s report on ‘Progress of 
Some FHA Families in Housing and Equipment,”’ 
and a copy of the questionnaire she developed to each 
state home management specialist. The committee 
asked the specialist to explain this study to the 
housing research persons at her state college or uni- 
versity and to the state housing committee chairman 
of the state home economics association, and to offer 
to give assistance to anyone interested in carrying 
on such a study in her state. 

The committee on follow-up on the National Confer- 
ence on Family Life has not yet submitted a report. 

KLIZABETH Rivers, Chairman 


HOME ECONOMICS IN BUSINESS 


At the time of this department’s report last year, 


its membership numbered about 1,500; a vear later 
(April 1949), that number was approximately 1,800. 
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In the list of employers of these home economists 
6O8 businesses are represented. Greatest increase in 
membership this year was shown in the equipment 
and public utility fields. There are now 31 local 
groups, besides a group of members-at-large. 

Equipment. Under the @hairmanship of Edna Gaul, 
the committee has expanded the valuable project 
begun last year and will report it in the JouRNAL. 
Two members of the committee attended the con- 
ference held by the American Standards Association 
to discuss dimensions, tolerances, and terminology 
for baking and cooking utensils. This discussion 
resulted from last year’s projects sponsored by this 
committee. Projects developed this vear included: 
(1) study of beverage makers with recommendations 
for standardization; (2) study of and recommenda- 
tions for standardization of terminology for utensils 
used for cooking and canning under pressure; (3 
survey of obtainable movies or slide films dealing 
with equipment; (4) study of equipment program 
material for use of local groups; (5) study of possi- 
bilities of establishing a division of equipment in the 
AHA. 

Textiles. Frances Henry, chairman of the textiles 
committee, reports these projects completed or in 
action: 

1. Returns are being compiled on a job analysis 
study of clothing and textile fields. 


2. A bibliography has been made of educational 
materials available to teachers. 
3. This committee is surveying the possibilities of 


establishing and operating a textile loan exhibit 

for college and extension groups through some 

research organization in the textile industry. 

Food and nutrition. Edna Mae MelIntosh, chair- 
man, reports that groups emphasized food and nutri- 
tion in at least one of their regular meetings. Where 
city nutrition committees or councils exist, groups 
report active participation. Chicago HEIB’s, for 
example, jointly sponsored a meeting with the Chi- 
cago Nutrition Association and the Illinois Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs and the Parent-Teachers 
Association. 

Public relations. An extensive project on public 
relations has been under way for two years unde 
the chairmanship of Marjorie Husted. The public 
relations council includes not only business members 
but representatives of the education and extension 
fields as well. It is recommended that this long-term 
project of building prestige for all phases of home 
economics be continued. 

The committee on statistics has sent a question- 
naire to representative groups of college alumnae 


to determine what home economists do after gradua- 
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tion. Reports on these findings were given at the 
national convention. 

The idea of “Individual Responsibility for Public 
Relations” has been used by various groups through 
speeches, discussions, and programs at many meet- 
ings. The little folder ““Would You Like More Recog- 
nition for Home Economics?” has been distributed 
at many meetings. 

The national chairman has used the subject. of 
“Prestige for Home Economics” as the theme for 
all talks to local HEIB groups. 

A survey of home economics in NBC and CBS 
radio programs has been made; special articles on 
home economics have been prepared and talks given; 
joint meetings have been promoted with other organ- 
izations, including women’s clubs and_ professional 
groups. Individual members have made real contri- 
butions to the vocational guidance field through 
articles or talks on home economics and its future. 

The career slides prepared by the Minnesota Home 
Eeonomies Association last vear are in constant 
use by counselors. They have been shown through- 
out the United States by state and national presi 
dents as have those sponsored by the Ohio Home 
Kconomies Association. They are available for loan. 

Inte rnational relations. Sallie Hill has gone for 
ward with a plan to collect names of home economists 
in other countries with the idea of offering various 
HEIB groups the opportunity of exchanging cor 
respondence with home economists in other countries 
and perhaps developing a project to help them build 
up the resources to carry on their work. 

Vocational counseling. Reba Staggs, chairman, re 
ports that many suggestions for career day programs 
have been given to local groups and that copies of 
the bibliography on vocational guidance have been 
supplied. Many local groups of the HEIB depart- 
ment have sponsored career days for high school 
girls, college home economics seniors, or both. 

Course of study. Mrs. Beth Bailey McLean and 
her committee have prepared a mimeographed book- 
let containing an outline of college courses designed 
to train home economists for business. Specialized 
courses are recommended for: equipment and home 
service; food, consumer service, and technological 
work; textiles, clothing, and interior decoration; 
journalism. 

It is hoped that the outline will become the basis 
for discussions with college administrators aimed 
toward developing a workable course of study for 
home economics in the business field. 

Membership promotion. A special committee on 
membership promotion this vear supplied local 
groups with much help in locating prospective mem- 
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bers and in formulating plans for honoring new mem- 
bers. 

Handbook: revision. This project, started last year 
by Mercedes Bates, has been completed. 

Membership. One of the biggest projects of the 
department is the compilation and publishing of the 
annual directory by the membership chairman. This 
vear’s book, released early in March, was the work 
of Mrs. Leone Rutledge Carroll and has been made 
available to members, educators, or business execu- 
tives at the self-liquidating price of $2 each. It serves 
as an invaluable reference for college home economics 
departments in assisting girls to make applications 
for business positions. 

Permanent Headquarters Fund. Eleanora Sense, 
chairman, reports that 12 local HEIB groups had 
active programs for raising funds this year. Selling 
gift cards and W rappings, selling cookbooks from 
which profits were to go to PHF, and holding special 
fund-raising buffet suppers were reported. Several 
groups reported co-operation with their state asso 
ciations in furthering individual contributions. 

Vew officers. Iris Davenport becomes the secretary, 
replacing Janet Crawford, whose term expires this 
vear. Mrs. Elizabeth Sweeney Herbert, vice-chair- 
man, will fill out the unexpired year’s term of Esther 
Latzke, who has resigned because of the pressure of 
work. 


EsTHeR LATZKE, Chairman 


HOME ECONOMICS IN INSTITUTION AD- 
MINISTRATION 


The program of work for the home economies in 
institution administration department set up for 
1948-49 emphasized recruitment and the nation’s 
school lunch program. 

Members of this department worked with the 
committee representing the Association, the Amer- 
ican Dietetic Association, and the School Food Ser- 
vice Association in completing the report on recom- 
mended standards for school lunch personnel. 

A start was made toward compiling information 
on plans and techniques in the organization of school 
lunch workshops and toward securing information 
concerning the homemaking teacher’s responsibility 
for the school lunch program. Other members assisted 
in planning layouts and outlining equipment to be 
purchased for school lunchrooms. 

The department continued its co-operation with 
the department of colleges and universities in the 
study of school lunch training offered in colleges and 
of opportunities in school lunchroom work for college- 
trained women. 

A bibliography of research in institution adminis 
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tration carried on during the past two years has been 
prepared for college teachers responsible for graduate 
work in this field. 

The work in recruitment was carried on at the 
state and local levels in co-operation with other 
departments of the Association. 

KATHERINE Hart, Chairman 


HOMEMAKING 


The homemaking department is made up of more 
than 1,400 persons who are members of 47 groups. 
The membership of individual groups ranges from 
8 to 110, with 30 as an average. These groups are 
located in 22 states and in the District of Columbia; 
10 groups in California represent the highest number 
in any one state. 

The chief activity of the department this year has 
been the newsletter, edited by Mrs. Bertha Kollas. 
Three issues have been published. A subscription 
price of 15 cents is charged for this mimeographed 
letter. Members find it an excellent source of infor- 
mation about the various groups and about the 
AHEA. 

Each group within the department planned one 
or more programs this year in the field of food and 
nutrition. Some of these programs featured talks on 
the latest discoveries in nutrition, evaluation of cook- 
books, recipe exchanges, field trips to food manu- 
facturing or processing concerns, or reports from 
groups like the Dairy Council. 

Next in frequency were meetings dealing with 
child care and family relationships, home decoration, 
fabrics, styles in clothing, and flower arrangements. 
The management of time and money and the use and 
care of home appliances were other subjects chosen. 

Members also showed their interest in legislative 
matters. Either they heard talks by people experi- 
enced in this field or they took an active part during 
the legislative sessions of their states. Mrs. Margaret 
Manger, a member of the Mt. Vernon (Virginia) 
homemakers group, is chairman of the AHEA legis- 
lative committee. 

Three groups reported participation in radio pro- 
grams; one group prepared and presented material 
of interest to homemakers for a radio program once 
a month. 

Almost every group has included reports from 
last year’s convention in its programs, and at least 
ten have helped raise funds for the AHEA permanent 


headquarters. 

Co-operation with the other departments of AHEA 
has been excellent, accomplished through joint meet- 
ings, through working together on recruitment of 
students for home economics, and through assisting 
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with scholarship funds for home economics college 
students. 

Besides caring for homes and families, many mem- 
bers take an active part in community activities. 
They are leaders in all types of youth organizations, 
such as 4-H clubs, Camp Fire Girls, Girl Scouts and 
Boy Scouts; they are teachers in Sunday schools 
and workers in many fields of the American Red 
Cross. They take an active part in the work of 
Parent-Teacher Associations and have assisted in 
organizing recreation centers in their communities. 

Many members have part-time employment teach- 
ing home economics, working in the extension serv- 
ice, or in business firms. Several have expressed 
themselves creatively in the arts of weaving, paint- 
ing, copper repoussé, jewelry making, and music. 

Mrs. Irma Nixon was chairman of the depart- 
ment’s nominating committee, which named candi- 
dates for the offices of chairman-elect and secretary. 

Mrs. Pauline Clarke was chairman of the com- 
mittee that planned the program for the homemaking 
department at the San Francisco convention. Mrs. 
Edith Murphy was vice-chairman of the committee 
on local arrangements for the convention. Mrs. Julia 
Hindley was a speaker for the homemakers at the 
joint session with the HEIB’s during the annual 
meeting. 

BarBARA Peck, Chairman 


RESEARCH 


During the year 1948—49, the research department 
has carried on the program of work accepted at the 
Minneapolis meeting. 

The committee on research training, with Mar- 
garet A. Ohlson as its head, made plans for a work- 
shop on the use of statistical design by home econo- 
mists, which was held at Iowa State College, June 13 
to 25, 1949. Paul Homeyer was in charge and was 
assisted by members of the staff of the statistical 
laboratories at Iowa State College and members of 
the research training committee. Approximately 40 
persons preregistered for the workshop. 

Another contribution of the research training com- 
mittee was the preparaticn of a paper entitled ‘“Im- 
plementing Research in Home Economics.” This 
paper will be ready to submit to the JourNAL for 
possible publication by the end of the year. 

Mary L. Dodds, secretary of the department, has 
been in charge of the compilation of two important 
lists now available at AHEA headquarters. The 
first of these is the roster, issued biennially, of re 
search workers in home economics and allied fields. 
The second, a register of the graduate degrees 
granted in home economics from May 1947 through 
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December 1948, has been issued in two sections. 
The first section covers degrees granted from May 
1947 to April 1948, the second those conferred from 
April 1948 through December 1948. This sectioning 
was done in order to put the list on a calendar year 
basis. The material is classified according to subject 
matter and issuing institution and includes thesis 
titles. 

Since the compilation and distribution of thesis 
titles have given rise to various problems, a com- 
mittee, with Callie Mae Coons as chairman, was 
appointed to consider them. The committee mem- 
bership included representation from the Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, and the Office 
of Experiment Stations ,U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, as well as persons from academic institutions 
over the country. The problems considered included 
methods of meeting a demand for wider circulation 
of lists, ways of financing a larger edition, possible 
modifications in content to satisfy the Association’s 
need for information on home economics research, 
and ways of minimizing the number of requests going 
to heads of home economics departments in the col- 
leges and universities. As a result, it has been decided, 
tentatively, to discontinue issuance of separate lists 
by the research department and by the Office of 
Education. Instead, there will be compilation and 
joint publication of titles of theses by subject-matter 
groups, including home economics education. This 
will be done by the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics in co-operation with the Office of 
Education. Consideration will be given to a larger 
edition and wider distribution. Abstracts of doctoral 
theses in home economics will be prepared for pub- 
lication annually in the JouRNAL, perhaps with re- 
prints for sale 

Further clarification and elimination of overlap- 
ping in research effort have been aided by the ap- 
pointment of Sybil Woodruff as a representative of 
the research department to act as a visiting consul- 
tant to the home economics research section of the 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities. 

May L. Cowes, Chairman 


SOCIAL WELFARE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


The 574 members of the department have co- 
operated with several committees, especially with 
those working on low-cost budgets for food, clothing, 
and household supplies. The programs outlined by 
these various committees are somewhat ambitious 
and represent work to be done over a period of several 
years. 

National Conference of Social Work. Home econo- 
mists connected with social welfare agencies have 
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found it profitable to hold a sectional meeting at the 
National Conference of Social Work. This makes it 
possible for these home economists to meet with 
groups of similar interests and to discuss their com- 
mon problems. The meeting of the social welfare 
and public health department this year was held 
in connection with the National Conference of Social 
Work from June 12 to 18 in Cleveland. The pro- 
gram was well planned by Martha Rogin and her 
committee. A joint meeting with the Family Service 
Association of America, the Life Insurance Adjust- 
ment Bureau, and the American Public Welfare 
Association was held. At this meeting, Robert P. 
Wray of the Pennsylvania Department of Public 
Assistance and Frances Preston of the Family Ser- 
vice Association of Cleveland discussed ‘Helping 
Families with Spending and Saving.” At a second 
joint session with the Family Service Association of 
America, Cornelia Dunphy of the Community Ser- 
vice Society discussed “Rethinking Fee Charging 
Practices.” A luncheon meeting where department 
members discussed their common problems brought 
corridor conversations into the planned program. 

Broad membership. This committee, after survey- 
ing the wishes of the members of the department, 
recommends that membership in this department in- 
clude, besides active membership in AHEA, an active 
interest in social welfare and public health. The rec- 
ommendation was also made that associate members 
might be included in a local group. These would in- 
clude members with active membership in another 
department or members not now working actively 
in social welfare and public health. 

Low-cost clothing. This committee has worked for 
two years on specifications and clothing practices 
of families with low incomes. During 1948-49, a 
revised list of the needed layette material was sent 
to 162 people whose work involved an interest in a 
low-cost clothing budget. More than one-half of the 
group replied. The chairman concluded from the 
replies that such an opportunity to exchange ideas 
is helpful and also that an explanation or summary 
should accompany any clothing list. The committee 
feels that, in such a clothing-budget study, specifi- 
cations for items of clothing for various age groups 
should be set up. The department has received a 
number of requests for clothing budgets during 1948- 
49. 

Low-cost food allowances. This committee believes 
that more information is needed on the whole area 
of food allowances. Such information could be 
covered in a detailed manual on “Adequate Food 
Allowances and How to Correlate Them.”’ The com- 
mittee feels that a standard procedure which all 
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home economists in social welfare and public health 
agencies could use in setting up food allowances 
should be developed. 

Minimum household supplies. The committee on 
minimum household supplies has attempted to de- 
termine the meaning of the term “minimum house- 
hold supplies.”” Members of the committee are work- 
ing to set up limitations as to types of articles and 
the quantities of articles required by specific family 
groups per year. 

Other committees. The report of the committee on 
graduate preparation of nutritionists for public 
health, which is a joint committee of the American 
Home Economics Association and the American 
Dietetic Association, was accepted at the business 
meeting of the department in Cleveland on June 16. 
This report was accepted by the executive board of 
AHEA at the San Francisco meeting. 

The report of the committee on the objectives in 
the graduate preparation of home economists in 
social welfare agencies was discussed at the Cleve- 
land and the San Francisco meetings. 

A committee on the qualifications for home econo- 
mists in welfare agencies presented a report at the 
Cleveland and San Francisco meetings. It is hoped 
that this report will be ready for final acceptance 
soon. 

The publicity committee has actively promoted 
the publication of articles in this field in journals 
read by members of the department. 


Miriam LOWENBERG, Chairman 


COLLEGE CLUBS 


As the year 1948-49 draws to a close for the 402 
affiliated college clubs, we can look back and see, 
first of all, many achievements which give us a 
feeling of having spent our time well, and second, 
many new problems, not vet solved, which serve as a 
challenge for the new year. 

Since the college clubs were taken in as a depart- 
ment of AHEA in 1944, the number of affiliated clubs 
has increased from 289 to 407. We are proud of this 
increase, but we realize that many home economics 
students have yet to be reached and enlisted as 
members. 

Because we shall be the future members of AHEA, 
the members of the department of college clubs are 
interested in seeing that AHEA has a permanent 


home. The Permanent Headquarters Fund was 
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started in 1946-47. On July 31, 1949, the college 
clubs had contributed $2,776.48. All of the college 
clubs have been encouraged to take advantage of this 
opportunity to contribute to a home for AHEA. 

Realizing the need for promoting understanding 
and improving relations between countries, the 
college clubs have continued to support the AHEA’s 
International Scholarship Fund. Last vear $1,546.63 
was contributed. Our goal for this year was set at 
$2,000, and $1,247.24 had been contributed as of 
July 31. It is our hope that each succeeding year will 
bring an increase in contributions to this fund. 

The college clubs department has had two changes 
in its directors during the vear. Mrs. Mary Hawkins 
replaced Mrs. Elizabeth Hassett as editorial assistant 
and editor of Colhecon. We were sorry to see Mrs. 
Hassett leave, but we have enjoyed working with 
Mrs. Hawkins. In December, Miss Evalyn Berg- 
strand of the University of Connecticut, chairman of 
the college clubs department and the college clubs 
adviser, resigned to take on the full-time job of 
homemaker as Mrs. E. E. Owens. Miss Oreana 
Merriam of the University of Massachusetts, a mem- 
ber of the college clubs advisory committee, was 
appointed department chairman. Both Miss Berg- 
strand and Miss Merriam have contributed much to 
our department. 

Your officers 
dent, Betty Argyle, second vice-president, and Sally 


Kleanor Simpson, first vice-presi- 
Sallade, secretary——have each served as chairman of 
a committee during the vear. They have been co- 
operative and helpful in carrying on the work of the 
department. The revision of the constitution was 
completed at the San Francisco convention this year. 
The revised college club handbook should be ready 
for distribution soon to all affiliated clubs. 

Questionnaires sent to each affiliated club concern- 
ing its work for the vear indicated that most of the 
clubs have co-operated in carrying out the plan of 
work of the college clubs department. Many clever 
methods of recruitment and interesting programs 
have been worked out by the various clubs. With the 
continuing interest and co-operation of the clubs in 
the future which we have had this year, the college 
clubs department will continue to be a vital part 
of AHEA. 

It has been a privilege to serve you as president 
during 1948-49. May the future hold much for the 
college clubs department. 

JOAN MANSFIELD, President 
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From Committees 
APPRENTICE TRAINING 


The apprentice training committee met in July 
1948 in New York with the following in attendance: 
Mildred Horton, executive secretary, American 
Ilome Economics Association; Louise Norton, State 
Teachers College, Plattsburg, New York, represent- 
ing home economics education; Ruth Lusby, head of 
the department of food administration, New York 
State Institute of Applied Arts and Sciences, White 
Plains, representing institution administration; 
Marie Sellers, director of the consumer service de 
partment, General Foods Corporation, New York, 
New York, representing home economics in business; 
Marion Butters, Rutgers University, representing 
the Extension Service (substituting for Minnie 
Price); and Marie Mount, University of Marvland. 

The committee visited the Good Housekeeping 
Institute and discussed with Katharine Fisher and 
members of her staff the traming course about to be 
established there. 

Because of the present shortage of home economics 
graduates, the committee discussed emphasizing 
at this time undergraduate work experience. Since 
there are many opportunities in the various fields of 
home economics for work experience at the under- 
graduate level, it seemed desirable to consider recom- 
mendations for standardizing some of these experl- 
ences. Louise Norton was asked to study the 
situation and make a definite report at the next 
meeting. 

It was the consensus that the committee study 
and prepare for development in new fields of gradu- 
ate apprentice training but that it undertake nothing 
at the moment until there are more home economics 
graduates available and more agencies willing to as- 
sume the responsibility of such a course. 

It is hoped that the number of home economics 
graduates will increase as a result of the genera! 
campaign throughout the country to inform students 
and their parents about the various careers within 
the field of home economics. The increased number 
of men students interested in food service may help 
fill the apprentice training courses. 

The Good Housekeeping Institute began Its 
course in February 1949 with four young women. 

The committee recommends the following: 

1. That this committee, with one or two suggested 
changes, continue until next year (At that time, 

a report will be made on undergraduate work 

experience, together with recommendations as 

to the further development of the graduate ap 
prentice training. The personnel of the committee 
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should be changed then ut least, one half of the 


committee. ) 
2. That a budget of $400 be appropriated for this 
committee for 1949-50. 
Marie Mounr, Chairman 
Kxecutive board approved recommendation that 
committee be continued next vear W ith slight change 


in membership. | 


AWARDS 


The awards committee has chosen Kate Daum as 
the winner of the Borden award in home economics 
for 1949. The award has been made on the basis of 
the following papers, published during the academic 
vear: 

Daum, K., Turrte, W. W., Witson, M., Ruopes, H., and 
OsBORNE, M. Influence of various levels of thiamine 
intake on physiologic response: I. Low-thiamine diets 
J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 24 (1948), p. 945 

Daum, K., Turrte, W. W., Witson, M., and Ruopes, H 
The influence of various levels of thiamine intake on 


physiologic response: II. Urinary excretion of thiamin 


J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 24 (1948), p. 1049 


In addition, the following paper, which had been 
published prey ious to the award vear, was considered 


also: 


Paut, W. D., Daum, K., and Kemp, C. R. Action of choline 
on blood lipide fractions in cirrhosis of liver, diabetes 
mellitus and related conditions of disturbed fat 
metabolism. J. lowa Med.Soc. 37 (1947), p. 146 


The awards committee in home economics believes 
that these research papers of Dr. Daum have made a 
substantial contribution to our fundamental knowl- 
edge of human metabolism and nutrition. 

Six other papers bearing Dr. Daum’s name as an 
author appeared in 1949 after the period reviewed by 
the awards committee and hence were not considered 
but are evidence of Dr. Daum’s continued productiy 


ItV in research. Hy LEN : ie PARSONS, Chairman 


BUREAU OF HUMAN NUTRITION AND HOME 
ECONOMICS, ADVISORY ON 


Last vear the functions of this committee were 
redefined as: (1) to represent the American Home 
Kconomics Association in support of appropriations 
for the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco 
nomics through the Bureau of the Budget, (2) to 
interpret and publicize the work of the Bureau to the 
Association and to the public at large, and (3) to 
take seriously its responsibility for serving as an 
advisory group on the Bureau’s program and pub 
licity. The committee has acted in regard to each of 
these duties during the veal just ended 
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A meeting of the committee was held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on November 12, 1948 with only one 
member absent. As had been recommended in 1948, 
all members of the steering committee of the research 
department of the AHEA who at that time had been 
appointed were invited to attend this meeting or to 
send suggestions for the agenda. 

An excellent and complete presentation of the 
organization, program, and publications of the 
Bureau was given the committee by the adminis- 
trators of the BHNHE. The film “Research for 
Better. Living,” a visit to the Bureau laboratories, 
was viewed with appreciation, as were also the 
numerous effective charts and exhibits available for 
loan or purchase. There followed a full and frank 
discussion of the research program of the Bureau, the 
reappraisal of its priorities and emphases, its urgent 
personnel, equipment, and building needs. 

Interviews followed with the director of the Agri- 
cultural Research Administration and with repre- 
sentatives of the Bureau of the Budget. The com- 
mittee was able to express to these officials its 
appreciation of the service which the Bureau provides 
home economists and its assurance of growing need 
for enlargement of these services. 

The committee agreed to ask the state associations 
for some recognition of the Bureau in one or more of 
their meetings during the year. Accordingly, a letter 
was sent in February 1949 to the presidents of the 
state associations asking for a “hearing’’ and enclos- 
ing a fact sheet and program suggestions. These 
included a brief statement about the charts, exhibits, 
and films which may be loaned or purchased from the 
Bureau. Eight pieces of printed matter describing the 
work or listing publications of the BHNHE were 
also sent. This letter and material brought response 
from several states. Missouri, Montana, and Tennes- 
see reported much interest of members, following a 
showing of the film “‘Research for Better Living” and 
the exhibits sent from the Bureau on request. Other 
state presidents reported that the request was too 
late to act upon in 1949 but would be included in 
1950 program items. Other state associations may 
also have presented the matter to their members but 
did not report to your committee. 

The committee joined with the legislative com- 
mittee in supporting the BHNHE during the budget 
hearings before the House appropriations subcom- 
mittee early in March 1949. An interview with the 
chairman of the subcommittee had acquainted him 
earlier with the interest of the AHEA committee. 
Jessie W. Harris took an effective leadership in this 
hearing, supported by Margaret S. Manger, legis- 
lative committee chairman for the AHEA, Grace M. 
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Henderson, Maude I. Wallace, and representatives 
of a number of national women’s organizations. 

The work of the Bureau has been recently both 
extended and complicated by allocations from the 
Research and Marketing Administration. The result- 
ing increased ability to co-operate with state experi- 
ment stations and regional groups of these stations 
has improved the understanding among these agen- 
cies and greatly strengthened the co-operative re- 
search program. The direct appropriations for the 
regular continuous research of the Bureau, however, 
have not kept pace with its aims and needs, partly 
because the total budget has thus been increased 
through the Research and Marketing Administration 
grants. The latter are made for specific projects, are 
allocated at the discretion of the administration, and 
are therefore not a substitute for the continuous 
assured financial support necessary for maintenance 
and logical expansion of the Bureau’s activities. All 
members of the AHEA should be cognizant of these 
conditions. 

The committee, therefore, recommends the con- 
tinuation of efforts to include appropriate news from 
the Bureau in the programs of state and national 
association meetings and continued co-operation in 
support of the Bureau by state and national legisla- 
tive committees.—AGNEs Fay MorGan, Chairman. 

[Executive board approved these recommenda- 
tions.] 


COLLEGE CLUBS, ADVISORY ON 


Since Mrs. Evalyn Bergstrand Owens resigned as 
adviser to the department of college clubs in the 
middle of the year and the present adviser has filled 
in as best she could, she has not had an opportunity 
to meet with the advisory committee. A more com- 
plete report will be submitted another year or in a 
later issue of the JourNAL. There are 407 clubs with 
about 20,000 members, as compared with 386 as of 
last year and 19,551 members. Meetings were held in 
San Francisco for local, state, and province advisers. 

OREANA MeErrIAM, Chairman. 


COMMITTEES 


See pages 426 to 430.—Epna Martin, Chairman 


CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS 


Recommendations made by the committee for 
changing the constitution and bylaws appeared in 
the May 1949 issue of the JourNAL. In general, these 
recommendations concern: (1) elimination of regional] 
councilors; (2) changing the election of members of 
the nominating committee so that each year there is a 
holdover of membership on the committee; (3) crea- 
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tion of a time and place committee; and (4) recog- 
nition of some changes in the constitution of the 
department of college clubs.—Onau Jacks, Chair- 


man. 


CONSUMER INTERESTS 

Since 1945, when the Consumer Speaks Project 
was begun, 111,176 consumers in 4,624 groups led by 
home economists in all sections of the country have 
expressed their desires regarding selected staple 
household commodities. In 1948-49, 11,722 con- 
sumers in 682 groups were added to the total. 

Discussions were concentrated this year on easy 
chairs, vacuum cleaners, canned fruits and vege- 
tables, children’s winter play suits, children’s socks, 
and separate skirts. 

A budget of $1,000 was allowed by the Association 
for the work of the committee and was supplemented 
by a grant of $500 from Phi Upsilon Omicron desig- 
nated for the Consumer Speaks Project. 

Twelve JouRNAL articles, related to the project or 
analyzing voting returns, have been published since 
June 1946. These include five in 1948-49. Florence 
Mason reported on straight chairs in December 1948, 
and Mary Whitlock and Martha L. Hensley on 
women’s winter coats in February 1949. Additional 
returns on equipment were presented by V. Enid 
Sater in January 1949. An evaluation of the project 
by state presidents and state home demonstration 
agents and written by Henrietta M. Thompson for 
the January issue was followed by Sadye F. Adelson’s 
article on “From One Consumer Speaks Project to 
Many” in March. 

The consumer interests committee, through Miss 
Adelson’s article, recommended state and local spon- 
sorship of the project rather than national after the 
spring of 1949. The committee believes that what has 
been done at the national level can be repeated, 
perhaps even more effectively, at the local level. 
Findings may inspire consumers to state or com- 
munity action, bring about better selection of goods, 
and accomplish improved consumer-industry under- 
standing. 

Trade magazines, business publications, and daily 
papers such as The New York Times have carried 
reports of the Consumer Speaks Project’s findings, 
based on JouRNAL articles. NCRC News for January, 
February, and March 1949 gave summaries of con- 
sumer desires regarding chairs, cooking utensils, and 
women’s coats. An article in the National Parent- 
Teacher (May 1948) by Ruth O’Brien resulted in 
requests from PTA groups for participation. 

Branches of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women sought information, after AAUW 
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headquarters called the attention of their social 
studies chairmen to the project. An article in the 
Kiplinger Magazine (June 1948) reported CSP as one 
of four important consumer opinion surveys in prog- 
ress. 

Six members of the commitee, with Ruth O’Brien 
as subcommittee chairman, met in the offices of 
AHEA on August 30, 1948 to formulate suggestions 
in regard to future activities of the committee. It was 
agreed later that the suggestions outlined in Miss 
O’Brien’s report for the subcommittee might well 
serve as a basic guide for the committee and for the 
consumer program of AHEA during the next several 
years. 

A three-day meeting of the committee was held 
at AHEA headquarters on October 16 to 18, 1948 
with 13 members present and, in addition, Marie 
Dye and four members of the headquarters staff. 
Subcommittee reports were presented by Sadye Adel- 
son, Ruth O’Brien, Mary Whitlock, and Florence 
Mason. Plans were made for the year’s activities. 
These plans included additional work on consumer 
standards for house dresses, preparation of buying 
leaflets based on CSP findings, publications, and 
radio scripts. 

One radio script on the Consumer Speaks Project 
and another on the household equipment findings 
have been prepared by Jessie Heathman (Illinois) 
and are available in mimeographed form from the 
AHEA headquarters. An additional script on house- 
hold equipment by Orinne Johnson (Kentucky) will 
be completed soon. 

Inez La Bossier is serving as the committee’s repre- 
sentative, co-operating with the American Standards 
Association’s consumer goods committee in its pro- 
posed study which will show the weaknesses or points 
of failure in articles commonly used by consumers. 

The subcommittee on consumer specifications for 
house dresses, With Pauline Beery Mack as chairman, 
reports much progress on its assignment. 

In October, a recommendation was made to the 
JOURNAL policies advisory committee that more 
space be used for material related to consumer inter- 
ests. It was pointed out that in line with the Associ- 
ation’s long-time leadership in this area the need for 
current authoritative articles was even more pressing 
with the discontinuance of the Consumer Education 
Service. The recommendation was approved. Several 
members of the committee have acted in an informal 
advisory capacity, meeting with the editor of the 
JOURNAL as the need has arisen, to plan the best use 
of available space. 

In the belief that co-ordination of consumer ac- 
tivities of the Association is desirable, the committee 
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has recommended to the AHEA executive committee 
that it consider recommending to the committee on 
committees that Association representatives to 
NCRC and ASA’s consumer goods committee be 
members of the consumer interests committee. 

An evening meeting with a program of general 
interest, planned for the national convention, was 
centered around the topic “The AHEA and the 
Consumer.”’—Henrierra M. THompson, Chairman. 
[Executive board approved recommendation. ] 


COUNCILOR’S CREDENTIALS 


The credentials committee reports the registra- 
tion of the following members of the council of the 
American Home Economics Association: past presi- 
dents, 3; elected officers, 6; salaried officers, 3;presi- 
dents of affiliated associations, 36; state councilors, 
10; regional councilors, 5; chairmen of divisions, 2: 
chairmen of departments, 8; total, 103 persons. 
FLORENCE BALZARINI, Chairman. 


CRITERIA FOR EVALUATING COLLEGE PRO- 
GRAMS OF HOME ECONOMICS 


As this report carries a recommendation for the 
discontinuance of the committee, this is its fifth and 
last report. The book Home Economics in Higher 
Education constitutes the real report of the com- 
mittee’s work. The Introduction carries a statement 
of the accomplishments of the past five years; and as 
an expression of appreciation of the extensive assist- 
ance received from institutions, agencies, and indi- 
viduals is included in the Acknowledgments, it seems 
unnecessary to repeat that material here. It is as- 
sumed that all home economists and others interested 
in the continued development of home economics in 
higher education will secure copies of the book, now 
available from the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation at a nominal cost. A rating scale for the study 
and evaluation of individual home economics college 
programs appears as Appendix B. The Association 
expects to provide reprints of the rating scale in a 
form suitable for use as work sheets by any faculty 
wishing to use them in a study of its program. 

The committee does not expect that the philosophy 
and standards found in the report will be universally 
accepted but will be satisfied if the material chal- 
lenges those concerned to work out, through group 
study, adaptations which meet their varying condi- 
tions and needs. While provision is made in the rating 
scale for recording numerical ratings, this check list 
was not set up with the thought that a department 
could count up its points to find out its standing. 
This list is not all-inclusive; neither are the criteria 


of equal value. Obtaining evaluations on the items 
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included, however, should serve both to indicate the 
extent to which the department meets the criteria 
and to identify aspects of the program which need 
study and improvement. 

The executive committee, in its January 1949 
meeting, considered the recent report of the Presi 
dent’s Commission on Higher Education because of 
its emphasis on many matters closely related to 
home economics. Frequent references are included in 
the printed report of the criteria committee to the 
Commission’s report on “Higher Education for 
American Democracy.”’ This AHEA committee be- 
lieves that the Commission’s report presents a chal 
lenge to home economists to Interpret: more effec 
tively the pioneer contribution to home and family 
life made by home economics and to acquaint the 
public with the wealth of materials and the number 
of well-trained and experienced staff members pro 
duced by this field. 

The committee strongly recommends that the As 
sociation make provision for another committee to 
work out plans for a follow-up program of regional 
and state workshops on college home economics 
programs. The part- or full-time services of an edu- 
cational leader is essential for planning and conduct 
ing such workshops together with the help of con 
sultants. Services for individual institutions might 
be provided upon request on a fee basis. If such a 
plan can be undertaken, then the work of this 
committee should lead to better programs and im 
proved instruments for evaluation.-GLApDys Bran- 
EGAN, Chairman. 

[executive board accepted the committee’s re 
quest for its dismissal and authorized president to 
appoint follow-up committee entitled home econom- 
ics in higher education to carry on this program. 


Board expressed appreciation. | 


ELECTIONS 

The elections committee presents the following 
report on the 1949 voting for American Home Eco- 
nomics Association officers: 

Total numbers of ballots counted LOST 
Number of ballots received too late to be 

counted = 12 

Officers elected were: Florence Fallgatter, presi- 
dent; Olga Brucher, vice-president; and Ruth Bonde 
recording secretary. 

Members elected to serve on the nominating com- 
mittee were: Katherine Baker, Ethelwyn Dodson, 
Mary Rokahr, Clara Gebhard Snyder, E. Neige 
Todhunter. 

After discharging their duties, members of the 


elections committee wish to suggest that: 
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1. An effort be made to help members have a better 
understanding of AILEA organization as it relates 
to divisions and departments 

2. The JournaL or Homer Economics carry in a 
spring issue an explanation of the voting plans, 
perhaps a sample ballot 

BerENICE MALLory, Chairman 
[Executive board referred suggestions to staff for 


consideration. | 


EVALUATION 


In the fall of 1948, a subcommittee of the evalu- 
ation committee met in New York to lay plans for a 
nationwide testing program, as it had been directed 
to do by the department ol colleges and universities 
of the AHEA at the Minneapolis meeting. 

The committee recognized that the success of any 
national program would depend upon the partici 
pation of many colleges, because findings would be 
valuable only if tests were administered to large 
numbers of students, and costs would be prohibitive 
unless they could be spread over many units. Only by 
a preliminary survey did it seem possible to get the 
facts needed to determine future action. Therefore, 
questionnaires were sent to the administrators 
present at the land-grant college meeting in Novem 
ber and to 30 other administrators selected on the 
basis of location of imstitution, type of program 
offered, and size of department. 

When returns were received and tabulated, it was 
found that although most of the administrators who 
responded were interested in testing either all of 
their home economics majors or some segment of 
their student body, budgetary problems made many 
of them unwilling to commit their institutions to 
testing a sufficient number of students to make a 
national program seem feasible this vear. 

Therefore, the program has been post poned for one 
year in order (1) to inform all institutions about the 
proposal what would be involved and what results 
might be expected; (2) to allow institutions to make 
the necessary budgetary plans to participate in the 
program; and (3) to have the third test in the series 
ready for use without too great pressure in carrving 
out the preliminary tryout and revision. 

In May 1949, a letter was sent to the heads of 
home economics departments throughout the country 
explaining how the Co-operative Tests had been 
developed and how they can be used, and describing 
the three which are now available —foods and nutri- 
tion, textiles and clothing, and home management 
and household equipment—-and the one on housing 
and house planning and furnishing which is in the 
process of development. With this information went 
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a reprint of the chairman’s article which appeared 
in the January JOURNAL and a brief letter from Ruth 
Bonde, chairman of the subcommittee appointed to 
plan the national testing program. 

It should be understood that all findings will be 
strictly confidential and all comparisons will be mad 
by groups; any college, however, can find out how the 
performance of its own students compares with the 
performance of students in other institutions. 

Co-operation in the first national testing program 
sponsored by the AHA should bring multiple values 
to those who participate in it and to the entire field 
of home economics. Such questions as the following, 
for example, can probably be answered: 

To what extent is student achievement related to su 
fuctors as (1) the location of the college (in a large city vs 
in a small community 2) the size of the home economics 
department and the size of the class, (3) the ratio of students 
to home economics faculty members and the degrees held 
by the faculty, and (4) the type of program offered (whethet 


lon used prim irily upon education for personal ind family 


living or upon professional training)? To what extent is the 


present high rate of student mortality, especially in the 
first two vears ol college, related to some of the factors 
listed and to certain others, such as the curriculum organi 
zation, the standards set for admission to the coll ge, and 


the ty pe ot counseling service offered 


The proposed project should produce information 
which should enable us to develop programs that will 
interest more high-caliber students in enrolling as 
home CCOROMICS majors and more men as well iis 
women in registering for courses which are related to 
family life and the rearing of children. 

Only if the national program involves wide sam 
pling of the colleges can conclusions be drawn which 
will furnish the information needed in the crucial 
years which lie ahead. The testing instruments de 
veloped to date will enable us to begin au program ol 
wide-scale evaluation and to find at least tentative 
answers to some of the pressing problems which con 
front most institutions. It is hoped that other instru 
ments will be developed as the vears pass so that an 
increasing number of tests will be available for class 
room use and also for idespread evaluation at appro 


priate intervals.—CLarRA Brown Arny, Chairman. 


FELLOWSHIP AWARDS 


The three fellowships available for 1949-50 were 
awarded as follows: the Effie I. Raitt fellowship of 
$500 to Florence FE. Petzel; the Ellen H. Richards 
fellowship of $1200 to Dorothy M. Greey; and the 
Kvaporated Milk Association fellowship of $1250 to 
Mary Klizabeth huqua. 

Besides the actual selection of these recipients, thie 


committee’s activities have ineluded such details as 
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the preparation of announcements of the fellowships, 

application forms and rating sheets, and requests for 

ratings and recommendations. 

Twenty persons applied for the awards. All were 
capable young women, varying in education and 
experience from college seniors in home economics to 
professional home economists not far from their PhD 
degrees. A wide variety of colleges and universities 
and sections of the United States was represented by 
these applicants. 

Miss Petzel will do advanced work in the field of 
textiles at the University of Minnesota; Miss Greey, 
in family life at the University of Chicago; and Miss 
Fuqua, in nutrition at the Ohio State University. 
All three expect to continue their work toward their 
PhD degrees. 

The committee recommends: 

1. That the rating sheets (if used) be further revised, 
with the following points in mind: 

a. Omit item No. 1, since the transcripts give all 

of this information. 

b. Include more specific qualities to check, : 
promise of professional success, ability to work 
with others, ability to make friends, and kind 
of personality (pleasing, dynamic). 

2. That an “essay-type”’ of recommendation, in addi- 
tion to the checking of the rating sheet, be re- 
quested of those named by the applicants for 
recommendations 

3. That a statement of a physician regarding the 
health (physical and mental) of the applicant be 
required 

4. That January 31 be the final date for receipt of 
applications for the fellowships by the chairman 
of the committee and that awards be made not 
later than March 15 

5. That Kathleen Johnston be asked to prepare a set 
of standards for the awarding of the Effie I. Raitt 
fellowship to aid the committee in the choice of 
candidate and that all fellowship announcements 
indicate quite definitely who is eligible for the 
Effie I. Raitt fellowship 


_ 


Ss 


LuciLe Rust, Chairman 
[Executive board approved the recommendations 
and gave 1949-50 committee power to proceed.] 


HEADQUARTERS, ADVISORY TO 


The major activity of the committee this year had 
to do with working witb the executive secretary of 
the AHEA on the feasibility of requesting the 
Women’s Bureau of the Department of Labor to 
make two studies: (1) of the occupational outlook for 
women in the field of home economics and (2) of 
the economic status of women in home economics 
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positions. The committee helped make the deci- 
sion to request only the fir t named of these two 
studies. All other work of the committee has been 
done by individual members in responding to re- 
quests from headquarters staff for help in answering 
questions dealing with their special fields of interest. 

We again raise the question as to whether a com- 
mittee to advise headquarters is really the most 
effective medium through which headquarters can 
get needed advice. Most headquarters problems re- 
quiring immediate help call for advice from an 
agency or persons with special experience; this can 
probably be secured with greater ease by going di- 
rectly to the one or two persons best qualified to 
advise than by working through a committee. 
While a new executive secretary might like an ad- 
visory committee, we believe an experienced one 
would find the “direct approach” more helpful. 
Epna P. Amipon, Chairman. 

[Executive board accepted committee’s recom- 
mendation that it be discontinued.] 


HOME ECONOMICS IN HEALTH EDUCATION 


One of the primary objectives of this committee for 
the current year has been the collecting of bibli- 
ographies of health education material from the 
various states for use in the AHEA headquarters 
office in answering individual requests coming to it 
for health education materials. Such bibliographies 
have been received from 13 states and Puerto Rico. 

For the first time, state chairmen were appointed 
in the majority of the states. The committee has sent 
suggestions to all state chairmen for ways of co- 
operating with the Association program and has 
received in return plans made for participation in 
health education in the various states. 

It is recommended that consideration be given to 
co-ordinating the work of this committee with the 
work of the AHEA representatives to the National 
Conference on Health in Colleges, the National Ad- 
visory Committee on Local Health Units, and the 
National Conference for Co-operation in Health Edu- 
cation and with the work of the social welfare and 
public health department. 

Heten R. LEBARon, Chairman 

[Executive board authorized president to appoint 
committee to develop an Association health program. 
Executive board discontinued committee on home 
economics in health education.] 


INTERNATIONAL 

The combination of an increase in size and the 
retention of a nucleus of experienced members has 
made it possible for the committee to carry on a 
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somewhat expanded program with a reasonable de- 
gree of success. Special tribute should be paid to 
the secretary, Marion H. Steele of the headquarters 
staff. Her thorough knowledge of the workings of the 
committee since its organization and her efficient and 
untiring handling of records and correspondence, 
frequently outside of regular working hours, have 
provided the solid core of achievement to which the 
efforts of the other members have been contributory. 

For the second year, the work of the committee 
has been carried on through subcommittees and state 
home economics associations. 

Scholarship awards. Five holders of Association 
scholarships have been enrolled in the following co- 
operating colleges: Susan Verity Holmes of New 
Zealand at the School of Nutrition at Cornell Uni- 
versity; Mrs. Jean White Hewitt of England at 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Else Mar- 
grete Holfelt of Denmark at The Pennsylvania State 
College; Maria Constantinides of Greece at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska; and Sophia Kyriakou of Greece 
at the University of Tennessee. In January, Miss 
Kyriakou was granted a $100 supplement to her 
1947-48 award to assist her to remain one more 
quarter at the University of Tennessee. The first 
holder of the Helen W. Atwater international fellow- 
ship was Mrs. Francine Van de Putte Gilles of 
Belgium, who studied at the New York State College 
of Home Economics, Cornell University. Else Mar- 
grete Holfelt was designated as the AHEA’s Omicron 
Nu student. 

Funds received during the calendar year 1948, 
together with those available because one student 
(Chuan-huan Wu) to whom an award had been made 
for 1948-49 accepted another scholarship too late for 
the committee to secure a substitute and because 
another (Shou Chuang K’ang) to whom an award had 
been made for 1948-49 was unable to obtain trans- 
portation, made it possible for the awards subcom- 
mittee, which met in January under the leadership of 
Sybil Smith, to assign eight full scholarships and one 
half-scholarship for the coming year and to name one 
of these women as the Helen W. Atwater f. !ow for 
1949-50. 

Co-operation with the colleges. With Mrs. Helen 
Judy Bond as chairman, the subcommittee has been 
in correspondence with institutions that have indi- 
cated interest in co-operating with the Association in 
financing a foreign scholarship and has placed this 
year’s award holders as follows: Ingeborg Eidszether 
of Norway, the Helen W. Atwater fellow, will study 
at Teachers College, Columbia University; Jac- 
queline Marie Pirmez of Belgium at the Merrill- 
Palmer School; Jean Chih-ying Chen of China at 
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Kansas State College; Eva Yen-hwa Hwang also of 
China at the University of Washington; Joan Acton 
Smith of England at Iowa State College; Anna Eila 

Palosuo of Finland at Michigan State College; Mrs. 

Rajammal P. Devadas of India at Ohio State Uni- 

versity; Martha Elizabeth Jooste of the Union of 

South Africa at Oregon State College; Susan Verity 

Holmes of New Zealand (a renewal) will continue her 

study at Cornell University. In recognition for 

supplying the Association’s share in a scholarship, 

Phi Upsilon Omicron and Omicron Nu will each have 

a student named in their honor. 

Eight colleges and universities have already ex- 
pressed interest in co-operating with the Association 
in a scholarship for 1950-51. 

Interpretation of needs. Mrs. Louise Peet, subcom- 
mittee chairman, represented the Association at the 
Conference of Foreign Student Advisers held in 
Cleveland. 

Activities of state associations. As liaison with the 
representatives named by state associations, Louise 
Stanley has kept record of the varied international 
activities of the state groups, has supplied names of 
foreign home economists and schools interested in 
receiving copies of the JouRNAL oF Home Eco- 
NOMICS or in correspondence, and has suggested 
campus activities. The New York and Virginia Asso- 
ciations each contributed $100 to the Association’s 
international scholarship fund. 

Resources. With Mrs. Harriet Howe as chairman, 
this subcommittee has begun a study of the ways in 
which professional associations finance their inter- 
national activities. 

International conferences. President Dye and Hazel 
Hatcher, a member of the committee, represented 
the Association at the Second National Conference 
of the U. 8. National Commission for UNESCO in 
Cleveland. The chairman served as a member of the 
committee which arranged for hospitality and for 
observation tours for the women delegates and wives 
of delegates to the Annual FAO Conference in Wash- 
ington. She represented the Association at the State 
Department’s semi-annual National Conference on 
Social and Economic Problems in the United Nations. 
She also worked with the group of Washington home 
economists who prepared a paper on ‘The Con- 
tribution of Technics to Home Economics Educa- 
tion” for the International Congress of Home Eco- 
nomics Education in Stockholm in August. 

Recommendations to the executive committee: 

1. That the international committee serve as the co- 
ordinator of all international activities of divisions 
and departments and as an adviser to the execu- 
tive board and the headquarters office. 
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2 That consideration be given in long-time planning 
to the advantages of employing a part-time pro- 
fessional staff member in the headquarters office 
to develop the international program in co-oper- 
ation with state associations. Until such a step 
can be taken, the budget for the committee should 
make possible some supplementary clerical assist- 
ance during periods of peak activity. 

3. That a small amount of space in the JouRNAL be 
regularly available for communication between 
the committee and the state associations. 

t. That the Association’s share in foreign scholar- 
ships be increased from $400 to $500, which, when 
matched by a co-operating college, will bring the 
total value of the scholarship to $1,000. 

5. That the supplementary award to the holder of 
the Helen W. Atwater fellowship be maintained 
at S700, making its total value $1700. 

Activities at the annual meeting. More than 20 home 
economists from other countries were guests of the 
Association at the luncheon honoring foreign visitors. 
Representatives from state associations meeting 
with the international committee indicated interest 
in receiving early in the Association vear a summary 
of state international activities. 

Contributions were received during the vear from 
the following sources: $1,247.24 from the college 
clubs, $474.00 from the general membership, $500 
from Phi Upsilon Omicron, $400 from Omicron Nu, 
$100 from the New York Home Economics Associ:- 
tion, and S100 from the Virginia Home Economics 
Association. The Helen W. Atwater Fellowship Fund 
was increased by $469.00 in additional contribu- 
tions and $231.25 in interest from investments. 
Marsorte M. Hesevrine, Chairman. 

[Executive board approved these recommenda- 
tions, stating in regard to 3 that the “AHEA Activi- 
ties’? section is always available for such commu- 


nications. | 


LEGISLATIVE 

The present legislative chairman was appointed on 
February 1, 1949 to fill the unexpired term of Mrs. 
Ella H. MeNaughton, who became assistant to the 
executive secretary of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association. 

Appropriations. The Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics received AHEA support in 
expanding its program by asking for an increase in 
its regular appropriation for the fiscal year 1950. 
Plans were made by the AHEA legislative committee 
for a hearing before the House subcommittee on 


agriculture of the appropriations committee. Jessie 


Harris, vice-dean of home economics at the Uni- 


Ne ple mber 19 19 


versity of Tennessee, acted as chairman of a group 
who appeared at this hearing on March 8, 1949. 
Statements were submitted by the following: Miss 
Harris; Maude Wallace, assistant director of exten- 
sion in charge of home demonstration work at 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute; Grace Henderson, 
dean of the School of Home Economics at The 
Pennsylvania State College; Catherine Dennis, state 
supervisor of home economics education in North 
Carolina; Eleanor Weagley, supervisor of school cafe- 
terias in Prince Georges County, Maryland; Mrs. 
Helen Hurt, chairman of the homemakers group of 
the D.C. Home Economics Association; Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Meister, chairman of the Mt. Vernon home- 
makers group of the Virginia Home Economics 
\ssociation; the AHEA legislative chairman; and by 
representatives of the American Medical Women’s 
Association, the National Council of Jewish Women, 
and the National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. 

On April 5, 1949, the House passed HR3997, allow- 
ing the sum of $853,200 for the BHNHE “to cover 
research in, first, food and nutrition; second, housing 
and household equipment; third, clothing and tex- 
tiles; and fourth, family economics.” The Senate 
allowed the same amount when it passed HR3997 
on May 19. 

Housing. Your legislative chairman appeared at a 
Senate banking and currency committee hearing on 
February 18, 1949 and filed a statement on behalf of 
the AHEA in support of S1O70. On May 4, 1949, 
another statement was filed with the House com- 
mittee on banking and currency in support of the 
companion housing bill HR4009. 

Food. On March 2, 1949, vour legislative chairman 
read a statement supporting the repeal of taxes on 
margarine before the House agriculture committee 
and on April 2, 1949 presented 
the Senate finance committee on HR2023 amended, 


a statement before 


urging the repeal of all taxes and restrictions on 
margarine. 

Women’s Bureau. The AHEA joined seven national 
women’s organizations in support of increased appro- 
priations for the Women’s Bureau. This joint state- 
ment was read on February 15, 1949 before the House 
subcommittee on education and labor of the appro- 
priations committee. 

Since February 1, three newsletters have been 
prepared and sent to the state legislative chairmen; 
also three additional ones have been forwarded to the 
members of the AHEA legislative committee to 
inform them concerning pending federal legislation 
and AHEA’s | legislative program. -MarGaret 


MANGER. 





| 
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LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1949 ANNUAL 
MEETING 


To you who attended the 40th annual convention 
of the AHEA, we express our hope that you enjoyed 
the convention and your visit to San Francisco as 
much as we enjoyed being hostesses. 

For the past vear, and more, we were often greeted 
with, “I’ll see you in the West,” or “I’ll see you in 
California.”? A hostess committee was formed with 
representatives from Washington, Oregon, Califor- 
nia, Nevada, Arizona, New Mexico, and Hawaii. 

To give the whole membership of the California 
Home Economics Association an opportunity to 
help, a council meeting of the state association met 
in December; the eight section presidents later pre 
sented the plan to the section associations, and the 
state president talked to all but one of the section 
associations about convention plans. 

In January 1949, an advisory committee met to 
begin the appointment of the 30 chairmen of the 24 
committees. The chairmen met together three times. 

In Washington, D.C., in November, the program 
committee had decided on plans that helped define 
two of the activities of local arrangements: (1) pro- 
fessional trips and (2) local entertainment. As a 
result, trips were arranged on decorative arts and 
arts in action; apparel industry; housing; child de- 
velopment and human relations; research in nu- 
trition, food, and textiles; group feeding; food pro- 
cessing ; and a trip to a food test kitchen. 

The Fiesta de Oro was held at Diablo Country 
Club with an attendance of almost 1600. The home 
economics associations of Washington, Oregon, 
Nevada, Arizona, New Mexico, and Hawaii joined 
with the California association as hostesses. 

California enjoyed very much the 40th annual 
meeting of the AHEA, the visiting executive staff, 
exhibitors, members, and friends, and the programs 


and exhibits.—H1iLpa Faust, Chairman. 


MEMBERSHIP CREDENTIALS 


The committee has been ready to consider appli- 
cations for membership referred to it by state mem- 
bership committees, but no applications have been 
received this vear.—-GLapys Wyckorr, Chairman. 


NOMINATING 


The nominating committee presented the slate of 
candidates from which a vote by ballot elected three 
officers and five members of the 1949-50 nomi- 
nating committee. 

The slate, insofar as possible with the present 
system, reflected the wishes of the membership 
through recommendations obtained through a re- 
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quest by mail sent out from the AHEA headquarters 

office. 

The official ballot was mailed to the membership 
on May 1, 1949. It included biographical material 
on each candidate and photographs of the candi- 
dates for president, vice-president, and recording 
secretary. 

It was the recommendation of this committee 
that the names of two members of the present com- 
mittee be submitted on the slate this year. Approval 
was obtained from the executive board; two names 
were resubmitted, and these nominees were elected. 
It will be of great help to the next committee to 
have two members familiar with procedure. 

The 1947-48 committee recommended that a 
change in method of making up the slate be con- 
sidered. The executive board withheld action. The 
following recommendations are made by this year’s 
committee: 

1. That the chairman of the nominating committee 
write a letter to all outgoing and incoming mem- 
bers of this committee stating the time and the 
place for a conference during the annual meeting 
in addition to the notice in the program for the 
annual convention, 

2. That the executive board give grave considera- 
tion to a different method of selecting candidates 
for office. A compilation has been made of all 
of the suggestions for officers sent in by key people 
for the last two years. This committee recom- 
mends that a list of possible candidates be chosen 
from these records and mailed to key persons with 
the suggestion that they select candidates from 
this list, with the privilege, of course, of adding 
names of capable persons. 

Candidates named for AHEA office for 1949-50 


were as follows: 


Pre side nt-« le cl 
FLORENCE FaLuGarrer, head of the home eco- 
nomics education department, Iowa State Col- 
lege 
Lucy RATHBONE, chairman, department of home 
economics, University of Texas 
Vice -president 
OLGA BrucueEr, dean, School of Home Economics, 
Rhode Island State College 
Ann M. Krost, consultant in adult homemaking, 
Minneapolis public schools 


Recording secretary 
Rutru L. Bonpg, chairman, home economics de- 
partment, Northwestern University 
KkLLEN LENorr, state home demonstration agent, 
Louisiana Extension Service 
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Nominating committe 
KATHARINE L. Baker, city supervisor of home 
economics, director of school cafeterias and 
evening vocational classes for women, Medford, 
Massachusetts 

k?THELWYN Dopson, specialist in clothing, Cali- 
fornia Extension Service 

Kssik [eiurorr, free lance home economist, Los 
\ngeles 

KLIZABETH GUILFORD, health and welfare division, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New 
York City 

Mary Rokanr, in charge, home economics sec 
tion, Extension Service, U. 8S. Department of 
Agriculture 

CLARA GEBHARD SNYDER, director, Wheat Flour 
Institute, Chicago 

E. NerGe TopHuNTER, head, department of food 
and nutrition and director of the Research 
Laboratory of Human Nutrition, University of 
Alabama. 

Mary I. 

[Executive board approved these recommenda 


tions. ] 


PERMANENT HEADQUARTERS FUND 


3ARBER, Chairman 


\s the third vear of this committee’s work nears a 
close, we see encouragement in the increased interest 
shown by the state associations through individual 
contributions and through the many ingenious ways 
of raising money for the Fund. 

Gratifving results have come from group action 
both by states as a whole and by groups within the 
states—college clubs, homemakers, HEIB’s, college 
faculties, extension workers, and others us well As 
from the Future Homemakers of America and home 
economics honor societies. 

Again this spring, a pledge form was mailed with 
the ballot to all members. The rainbow chart of last 
year was brought up to date for display at the annual 
meeting to show, in graphic form, the average per 
member in contributions from each state as of May 
Sl. The expenses ol promoting, collecting, and record 
ing the Fund have been kept within the S4.000 
appropriated for this vear from general funds of the 
Association. No part of any gifts to the Fund has 
been used for promotion. 

Six states Creorgia, Wisconsin, 1 laware, Mary 
land, Wyoming, and South Dakota (in that orde: 
have reached or gone over the goul ot SIO per mem 
ber. Georgia still carries the banner on this score. 
having raised $18.78 per member. California carries 
the banner for a total sum of $8,755, with Michigan 


$6,745 and Wisconsin $5,648 as runners-up 
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the survey: The majority considered facilities for 
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need the best workers we can get. In planning the 
new headquarters building, therefore, we shall be 
doing ourselves a service if we make working con- 
ditions so desirable that we shall be able continuously 
to attract and hold personnel of high quality..-Maup 
WILSON, Chairman. 

[Kxecutive board approved committee’s recom 
mendation that the membership of this committee 
be reduced for the next stage of program, 


PROGRAM FOR 1949 ANNUAL MEETING 


All members of the program committee, with the 
exception of Edna Martin, met in Washington on 
November 5 and 6, 1949. Summaries of suggestions 
from the Association’s officers, chairmen of depart- 
ments and divisions, and others were reviewed. The 
1948 program printed in the May 1948 JourRNAL and 
the articles ‘“The State of the Association” and “‘Pro- 
gram for the 1948 Annual Meeting”’ in the Septem- 
ber JouRNAL were exceedingly helpful to the com- 
mittee. Considerable time was spent in study and 
discussion of the report of the 1948 evaluation com- 
mittee. Its suggestions were taken seriously, and its 
recommendations were incorporated insofar as pos- 
sible. 

The committee was in accord as to what it hoped 
might be the values to the members and to the Asso- 
ciation in this part icular convention program but, as 
always, it found difficulty in expressing them pre- 
cisely. The aims were set up as follows: 
|. To provide opportunity for the professional 

growth of members 
2. To promote the development of home economics 


asa field of learning 


3. Tostrengthen the Association 


“Advancing the Frontiers of Home Economics” 
Vis adopted as the convention theme. 

lhe number of general sessions was increased upon 
the recommendation of the evaluation committee. 
Chese were planned to be of interest to all home 
economists, Whatever their field of specialization in 
subject matter or position. In implementing the 
theme through general sessions, it was decided to 
have at the first ire neral session a keynote address 
vhich would stress the great contribution home 
economics has made and can make increasingly to 
the field of general education, its unique contribu- 
tion as education for living, and its challenging 
opportunities in the field of research 

Ihe sc ‘ond veneral session Was planned in the field 
of research, with the suggestion that the results of 
research or new developments of vital interest and 


he Ipfulne ss to all home economists be presented In 
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summary by leaders in three fields; namely, nutri- 
tion, family life, and housing. 

The theme, “Advancing the Frontiers of Home 
Kconomics,’ 
mean not only frontiers of knowledge through re- 
search but also the extension of home economics be- 
yond the boundaries of the United States. The third 
general session, therefore, was planned to be 


’ was understood by the committee to 


“Frontiers in Foreign Fields.”’ 

Since the committee hoped to re-emphasize home 
economics’ unique contribution to education—ed- 
ucation for the home and family—the subject given 
the fourth and final general session was ‘““Trends That 
Affect Family Life,”’ from the point of view of an 
economist, a sociologist, and a psychiatrist. 

The 40th Anniversary Dinner, the committee 
hoped, would again remind the members of the bril- 
liance, vision, and sound thinking of the early found- 
ers of the Association and inspire younger members 
with added regard for their professional field. 

It is worth while to point out a development in 
the program which resulted from a double-headed 
criticism of past conventions; namely, too much 
time given to reports of research and, on the 
on the contrary, too little opportunity for young 
people in research to present their papers before 
their professional organization. To meet these criti- 
cisms, the committee scheduled a number of small 
research meetings Tuesday evening and asked that 
the programs be planned not only to report research 
but to give young people an opportunity to meet and 
talk with leaders in research. 

Since recruitment continues to be of major in- 
terest, the committee arranged for alumnae lunch- 
eons on Tuesday and Friday and suggested to heads 
of departments of home economics that they plan 
the program to stress recruitment. Division and 
department luncheons were sacrificed in order that 
alumnae luncheons might be scheduled. 

For the first time, professional trips were scheduled 
within the framework of the program. Many were 
planned by the local arrangements committee with 
the advice and counsel of departments and divisions. 

The committee urged that all persons in charge 
of programs be requested to begin and close meetings 
on time and that no “extracurricular” events be 
scheduled to conflict with the program.—CLARIBEL 
Nye, Chairman. 


PUBLICATIONS 
Advisory on Advertising in the Journal 


All JourNAL advertisements are screened by the 
JOURNAL advisory committee on advertising, and 
none is accepted that does not meet requirements of 
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appropriateness and accuracy of statements as set up 
by this group of specialists. 

Kach month, each committee member receives 
proof of ads before they are inserted in the JouRNAL 
and may make any suggestions or recommendations 
on the content or layout of the advertisement. 

The committee stands ready at all times to aid in 
presenting to JoURNAL readers the best in advertis- 
ing.—EpNA Van Horn, Chairman. 


Advisory Editorial on AHEA Publications 


Finding ways of making a good JouRNAL better 
has been the aim of this committee during this past 
year. Study of the JouRNAL, responses of Association 
members to the questionnaire “AHA and You” 
circulated by the committee on Association analysis, 
and consideration of the work-load of the JouRNAL 
staff have led our committee to this conclusion: An 
outstanding professional JoURNAL reflecting the phi- 
losophy of the AHEA, stimulating the professional 
growth of its members, and increasing the effective- 
ness of home economics can be achieved only if more 
home economists help with the job. Our paid staff is 
small; the work required to issue a good professional 
publication is enormous. Although many members of 
the Association have contributed generously to this 
enterprise heretofore, more must contribute in the 
future if the JouRNAL is to grow in usefulness. 

Writing interesting and significant articles for the 
body of the JouRNAL, stimulating reports of im 
portant investigations for the Research section, and 
brief, helpful stories of professional experiences and 
studies is a major way of contributing. We hope that 
the number of such contributors will increase in 
1949-50. 

Preparing abstracts and gathering and editing 
news notes have long been two of the worth-while 
contributions of home economists to our JOURNAL. 
We hope these volunteers will continue this im- 
portant service. 

But there are other types of assistance we can give. 
If the JouRNAL is to keep its readers informed of 
developments in all areas of home economics, if it is 
to promote the professional growth of all its readers, 
articles must be solicited; what is included cannot be 
left to chance. The JouRNAL must be planned. As a 
step toward such balanced planning, our committee 
has sought suggestions for articles and authors from 
many of you—members of the technical committee 
of the advisory board on the JouRNAL, officers of 
divisions and departments, administrators in col- 
leges, universities, and the Extension Service, super- 
visors of home economics education in states and 
cities, and others. More of you will be asked for such 
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help next year; please respond. And even though 
you are not asked, please send suggestions to the 
editor of the JouRNAL if you think a certain type of 
article is needed or you know of a significant under- 
taking which should be reported. The editor will be 
most grateful. 

Working on plans for future issues of the JouRNAL, 
our committee and the JOURNAL staff are attempting 
to obtain for each issue four articles of general interest 
and professional value to practically all members of 
the Association; that is, one article dealing with 
topics from each of the four groups listed below: 

l. Hlome economics and or the home economist phi- 
losophy, objectives, and trends; problems and 
critical issues; the role of the home economist; 
trends in general education and their implications; 


ways of increasing our effectiveness as educators 


bo 


Family life, here and abroad—ways families are 
living; income levels and patterns of expenditure 
and consumption; patterns of family life; im- 
portant efforts to improve family well-being, as 
public health measures 
3. Socioeconomic conditions and legislation directly 
affe cling family li ing housing shortages; iIncreas- 
ing employment of married women; revision of 
the social security law; laws relating to markets 
and prices 
t. Broadening our horizons-—-new viewpoints on 
domestic and foreign problems and their impli- 
cations for family living; improving human rela- 
tions and world understandings; contributions to 
understanding families’ problems made by soci- 
ologists, economists, anthropologists, and others 
Recommendations for changes, already put into 
effect, include: re-establishment of a Research section 
in each issue, except September, instead of having one 
annual research number; a new section, AHEA Ac- 
tivities, so that all members can more easily keep in 
touch with Association doings; dropping of News 
Notes from the October issue of the JouRNAL because 
of time difficulties copy had to reach the JouRNAL 
office by June, thus making items of many types 
“stale.”’? But improvement through changes if far less 
needed than improvement through greater partici- 
pation of home economists in the task of filling every 
issue of the JoURNAL with interesting and worth- 
while material. We hope that 1949-50 may bring our 
hard-working JOURNAL staff more of such help.-—Day 
Monror, Chairman 
[Executive board merged work of advisory com 
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mittee on publications and advisory editorial com 
mittee (on the JouRNAL) and renamed committee 
advisory editorial committee on AHEA  publica- 


tions. | 
TIME AND PLACE OF ANNUAL MEETING 


Kach councilor queried state presidents in her 
region regarding time and place for the 1951 and 
1952 meetings. 

The last two weeks in June was the time preferred 
by the majority. 

Kansas City, Chicago, Denver, Dallas, and Miami 
were the cities most frequently mentioned. State 
presidents in Illinois, Kansas, Missouri, Colorado, 
and Texas were queried regarding their willingness 
to be a hostess state. 

Invitations were received from Illinois, Kansas, 
Missouri, and Florida. Colorado and Texas thought 
that hotel and meeting places were not available 
and that they would like to have the meeting held 
in their states four or five years later. An invitation 
was received from the Florida Association and the 
City of Miami, and during the convention an in- 
vitation came from the Michigan Association and 
the City of Detroit 

The business manager reported that she had in- 
vestigated facilities in Chicago and Miami and 
thought they did not meet our convention require- 
ments. Kansas City was not able to promise sufficient 
hotel rooms at present. She reported that Atlantic 
City had ample facilities for exhibit, meeting, and 
hotel rooms. 

She presented the opinion that because of the size 
of the meeting, the place would have to be primarily 
determined by the city that had facilities available 
and that it was becoming too expensive for state 
associations to serve as hostess states. 

In view of the above, the committee recommends: 
1. That the executive committee be empowered to 
choose either Kansas City or Detroit for the 1951 
meeting 
That Atlantic City be considered for the 1952 


to 


meeting 
That dates in the last two weeks of June be 
selected 


— 


Verna J. Hirencock, Chairman 

|Association agreed to consider Kansas City and 
Cleveland for 1951 meeting. 
set for the Boston meeting proved unfeasible, exec- 


When dates originally 


utive committee changed them to July 11-14, 1950.) 
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From Representatives 


AMERICAN STANDARDS — ASSOCIATION, 
COUNCIL AND CONSUMER GOODS COM- 
MITTEE OF THE 


In an evaluation of the work of the American 
Standards Association in relation to consumer inter- 
ests during the past year, its total operations form a 
significant pattern of development. These are con- 
ducted through the board of directors of 21 persons, 
which has responsibility for finances, administration, 
and general policies; the standards council composed 
of official representatives of the 55 member organi- 
zations, Which has jurisdiction over all the standards 
work; and eight correlating committees guiding 
standards development in consumer goods, building 
codes, safety codes, mining standardization, mechani- 
cal standards, electrical standards, highway traffic 
standards, and miscellaneous projects. Under each 
of the correlating committees are many sectional 
committees developing specific standards. 

Two recent actions of the board of directors are 
important to consumers. A policy was adopted to 
encourage manufacturers to state on their own re- 
sponsibility in their advertising and promotion the 
conformity of goods to American Standards and “‘the 
inclusion in such advertising and promotion media 
or on tags or labels of information concerning the 
characteristics covered by the standard to define its 
scope.” In reporting this board action to the stand- 
ards council, the chairman of the council emphasized 
that this puts ASA firmly back of informative label- 
ing, a policy long desired by AHEA. 

In April, the board of directors authorized a stand- 
ards mark committee, a new development in behalf 
of consumers. Its six members are to be chosen by the 
board of directors and standards council without any 
restriction except qualification for the job. Its duties 
are to approve or reject applications for the use of a 
distinctive American Standards symbol on goods 
certified according to American Standard Z34 for 
valid certification procedures. The standards mark 
committee has authority to make thorough investi- 
gations of applicants for the use of the AS symbol and 
rechecks to determine continued conformance. When 
this program gets under way, consumers will have a 
hallmark of trustworthy certification for the first 
time. 

This action of the board is particularly important 
because of a new project just initiated in the con- 
sumer goods committee. The American Viscose 
Company has turned over to ASA, through the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association as sponsor, 
its 19 years of work on standards and certification 


of performance in defined uses of rayon fabries and 
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garments, known as its Crown Tested program. Mrs. 
Pauline Beery Mack has been working for the past 
seven years on these performance standards, as have 
many other technicians. The standards will now be 
processed through ASA procedure. This should not 
take long because about 75 per cent of the test 
methods are either American Standards or are in 
national use. The objective of the rayon finished 
fabrics project is to give consumers all-round satis- 
faction. The certification aspects of the program can 
be dealt with by ASA through its new standards 
mark committee. 

During the past vear, sectional committees of the 
consumer goods committee have gained approval for 
48 standard textile test methods, 21 standards for 
soap and other detergents, standards for electric 
water heaters, and standards for five types of sheets 
and pillow cases. The standards for sheets and pillow 
cases, Which AHEA initiated in 1927, are minimum 
and depart in some ways from those desired by 
AHEA representatives. The consensus of the sec- 
tional committee and the consumer goods committee 
was that it was necessary to break the long deadlock 
on these standards and that they can be improved if 
consumers continue to take active interest in them. 

AHEA is sponsor for standards for measurements 
and markings of baking and top-of-range cooking 
utensils. Because a HEIB committee had done the 
necessary preparatory work, these standards are well 
along and should be approved within two or three 
months. They will remove uncertainty in measuring 
ingredients for recipes and following directions for 
prepared mixes. Work is progressing on women’s 
nylon hosiery, women’s dress sizes, designations of 
rayon, women’s occupational clothing, refrigerators 
and freezers, flat irons and other heat-producing, 
portable household appliances, and household electric 
ranges. Definitions for terms used in retailing have 
been stalled for a long time, and AHEA has been 
asked to act as sponsor for this project, which is 
greatly needed. 

The new projects committee has been preparing a 
questionnaire which will be circulated among con- 
sumers to learn where products fail in service, as a 
guide to future standards work. The work of several 
other correlating committees has produced standards 
of interest to consumers. Fifty standards now are 
available for photographic equipment and supplies, a 
boon to 2,000,000 amateur photographers as well as 
professionals. Standards for seven gas-burning house- 
hold appliances have been revised completely, and a 
new one for dual-oven type combination gas ranges 
has been approved. The gas appliance standards in- 
clude such characteristics as performance, durable 


construction, thermal efficiency, and safety. The 
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American Standard for school lighting is of interest 
to every parent. Forty-three standards for electric 
lamps are being approved. Standards for ladders 
include construction and performance requirements. 
The accumulating work on building codes and the 
t-inch modular basis for co-ordinating dimensions of 
building materials and home equipment are reducing 
the cost of new homes where they are applied. Con- 
sumer goods standards are coming before the Inter- 
national Organization for Standardization, of which 
ASA is the official United States representative. 

The standards council has approved the policy 
that a correlating committee may assume the spon- 
sorship of a standard. This will enable work to be 
undertaken when no association is willing to assume 
sponsorship, under proper safeguards as to proce- 
dures to be followed. 

The withdrawal last summer of all federal govern- 
ment agencies from membership in ASA because of 
an interpretation of federal laws construed to prohibit 
such membership Was a serious loss. Sixty-five federal 
agencies were cither members or represented on ASA 
committees; the Departments of Commerce, War, 
and the Navy helped to found ASA in 1918. Most 
federal agencies have continued liaison representa- 
tives on committees without voting. A federal charter 
for ASA which would remove all doubt as to the 
legality of government participation is to be intro- 
duced in the SIst Congress. Bills for a charter came 
before the SOth Congress so late that they were 
neglected in the last-minute legislative rush. 

Your representatives on the board of directors, the 
standards council, and the consumer goods com- 
mittee believe that AHEA should resume its full 
membership status in ASA. Though once a member- 
body, it now is an associate member without voting 
rights in the standards council, which governs stand- 
ards work. ASA now is firmly committed to the 
development of standards and more adequate label- 
ing for consumer goods. The new project on per- 
formance and certification of rayons will have a pro- 
found effect on all the work of the consumer goods 
committee. It introduces a new type of approach 
which should result in more effective performance 
standards and more useful labeling and certification. 
Having pioneered consumer goods work in ASA when 
the going was difficult, we need now to add our full 
strength to the momentum this work has acquired. 

Accordingly we recommend that AHEA resume 
the full member-body status it held for several years 
in ASA; that its members be encouraged to add the 
ASA magazine, Standardization, to school, college, 
and public libraries and read it to keep abreast of the 
important field of national and international stand- 
ards development; that its members undertake to 
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further the knowledge and use of standards in every 
possible way.—-ARDENIA CHAPMAN, Carnot WILLIS 
Morrert, and ANNA M. Doo.ey. 

[Executive board voted to resume member-body 


) 


status in ASA and accept other recommendations. | 


FUTURE HOMEMAKERS OF AMERICA, AD- 
VISORY BOARD OF THE 


Membership in the Future Homemakers of Amer- 
ica has increased by approximately 43,000 this past 
vear. The membership, consisting of junior and senior 
high school girls who are studying home economics, 
is now 260,462 from 6,763 local chapters. 

Many interesting and worth-while projects are 
carried on locally, as well as in co-operation with the 
national projects. Thirty-two states have partici- 
pated in the World Christmas Festival. The names of 
109 schools from the following countries have been 
sent out to states: 169 from Germany, 220 from Italy, 
15 from Great Britain, and 5 from France. There 
have been a few others, such as those from Luxem- 
burg, Norway, and Poland, which are not included 
in this number. Local FHA chapters have “adopted” 
home economics classes in these schools, sending 
them materials with which to work and correspond- 
ing with them. 

National FHA Week was observed from November 
7 to 13. Governors pre claimed FHA Week in Kansas, 
Nevada, New Mexico, and North Dakota. Radio 
broadcasts over state-wide hookups and local stations 
gave publicity to the organization in many states. 

Four regional conferences were held this year. 
Locations for- the conferences were Washington, 
1.C.; Columbus, Ohio; Memphis, Tennessee; and 
Santa Barbara, California. Each region featured on 
its program international good will, the purposes of 
the association, ways of handling public relations, 
careers In homemaking, and careers in home eco- 
nomics. A special film on family relations was shown 
at three of the regional conferences. All regions had a 
“Parade of States”? and a meeting of state advisers, 
supers isors, teacher trainers, and city supers isors. 

The American Home Economics Association as ¢o- 
sponsor of this organization is called upon to give 
guidance and help in determining policies for the 
organization. As representatives of the Association, 
Frances Urban and I attended the FHA board meet 
ing in Milwaukee on December 6, 7, and 8 and served 
as consultants for two regional meetings in the sum- 
mer. Miss Urban has met regularly with a head- 
quarters committee in Washington, D.C., the 
function of which was to confer with the FHA 
national adviser regarding headquarters business. | 
serve as a member of the executive committee of the 


FHA ady IsOry board. 


IepNA KRAFT. 
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NATIONAL COMMISSION ON CHILDREN 


AND YOUTH 


The 1949 planning conference of the National 
Commission on Children and Youth held its meeting 
on February 3 and 4 in Washington, D. C. Leonard 
Mayo, who acted as chairman of this meeting 
emphasized the necessity for members to be informed 
on all the forces that help to integrate the family and 
the community. He also stressed the need to work 
toward a better understanding of the needs of chil- 
dren and for every effective means of disseminating 
knowledge of the 1950 White House Conference. 

The purpose of this 1950 conference is to focus 
thinking on all aspects of a child’s development 
mental, emotional, and social. It will consider chil 
dren of urban and rural areas and children from 
various backgrounds. 

George D. Stoddard’s plea at the 1949 meeting 
that women be educated for their responsibilities in 
homemaking brings us face to face with our responsi- 
bilities. The need for more extensive education in 
home economics that would include men as well as 
women in college courses might well bring about a 
recognition of homemaking as the very important 
profession it is. 

As a representative of AHA, I pass on to you the 
challenge that the chairman gave to us: Find out 
what is being done in your town and state for im- 
proving conditions of children and youth. Make it a 
point to become a part of any planning group. You 
may have to ask to be included. Use the media of 
movies, radio, newspapers, and magazines to spread 
the facts and goals of the White House Conference 
of 1950. 

The May Journat carried a detailed report of this 
meeting and its significance to every home economist 
regardless of her special interest.-Estuer Mc- 
(INNIS. 


NATIONAL CONSUMER-RETAILER COUNCIL 


During the past year, the work of the National 
Consumer-Retailer Council has been focused pri- 
marily upon new types of activities and upon the 
raising of funds to expand the Council’s program. 
Since these activities involve policies of great concern 
to home economists and consumer groups, the AHEA 
representatives on the Council recently recommended 
to the NCRC that its paid staff be strengthened at 
the leadership level by employing at least one home 
economist——a person well informed on the technical 
problems relating to consumer purchasing and 
equipped with the experience and training which 
would qualify her as an authority in the field of 


consumers’ interests. 


~~ 
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The following summarizes the Council's 1948-49 
program: 

1. Radio. A series of 15-minute radio programs was 
developed for local consumer and retailer partici- 
pation and tested during a 13-week experiment, 
in co-operation with a Philadelphia broadcasting 
station. These programs included discussions on 
the selection of merchandise and other consumer 
problems. A series of eight 5-minute guest pro- 
grams was also developed and transcribed. These 
programs, on which prominent consumers and 
retailers spoke, were broadcast by 11 college and 


university radio stations. 


2. Publications. Tne NCRC News was expanded from 


four to eight pages, and the format was changed. 
‘Two issues in the old format and ten in the new 
were published. Study materin! was prepared for 
the YWCA, and work for the re-publication of the 
“Informative Labeling Manual” is under way. A 
bulletin, Aey Facts, has been initiated and two 
issues circulated. A small booklet entitled ‘In 
formatizing” has been published, which highlights 
the need for giving consumers accurate informa 
tion about the commodities offered on the retail 
counter. A Council program brochure (125 copies 
was made for promotional and experimental pur 
poses. 

Film strip program. Preliminary work on the prep 
aration and distribution of film strip material on 
buying various items has been undertaken. The 
future of this program depends upon the develop 
ment of a means for retailer financing of the distri- 
bution of the film strips. 


4. Store package program. A kit of published material 


has been developed to help stores initiate programs 
for bringing information to the point of sale by 
integrating all of their merchandising methods to 
this purpose. 

5. Home economics teacher—retailer program. The work 
of the home economics teacher-retailer co-oper- 
ation committee has been carried forward. Ap 
proximately 5,000 copies of the booklet “A Pro 
gram for Home Economics Teacher-Retailer 
Co-operation” have been distributed. Mimeo 
graphed material on procedures for home eco- 
nomics teachers, extension workers, and retailers 
participating in this program has been prepared, 
and requests for these publications are being 
filled. The program on visits to stores by pupils 
from New York City schools was evaluated at two 
meetings; a series of interviews Was held during the 
fall to try to get the program on a self-operating 
basis. To gain more widespread retail support for 
the teacher-retailer program, the board of di- 
rectors of the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
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ciation recently passed the following resolution 


directed toward its members: 


In view of the opportunity to work with home eeconom 
ics educators offered by the National ¢ ‘onsumet! tetuiler 
Council’s program for home economics teacher-retailer 
co-operation and in view of the value to retailing as well 
as the schools of the nation from such ¢o operative types 
ol programs, it is recomme nded that retailers locally jon 
together in working out home economics teacher co 


oper itive programs 


Food labeling. The committee on food labeling, 
which was organized and functioned for some 
vears before the war, has been reactivated. It is 
carrying forward the Council’s program of ap- 
proving the form of labels to be used by food 
distributors. This committee during the course of 
the past year has approved labels for different 


sizes of cans of 26 food products. 


Co-operative programs. The NCRC staff has par- 
ticipated in meetings of retailers and of consumer 
groups. It co-operated in the evaluation of the 
consumer-—retailer clinic held in Wilkes-Barre last 
fall. This was an experiment to determine a way 
by which consumer complaints on merchandise 
and service can be brought directly to local re- 
tailers. The Merchants’ Association of Wilkes- 

Barre and the Pennsylvania State Chain Store 

Council conducted it with the co-operation of the 

school system, the Extension Service, and 
women’s organizations. Preliminary exploratory 
work for co-operation with distributive education 
teachers has been started. 

S. Seminar on production, distribution, and consump- 
tion of clothing and textiles. The Council endorsed 
the 1948 project which was held at Syracuse Uni- 
versity for teachers of textiles and clothing in 
colleges and universities with 100 or more home 
economics majors. This endorsement was instru- 
mental in bringing the co-operation of some 35 
firms, manufacturers, and retailers of textiles and 
clothing as participants. Thus the teachers who 
attended were given an opportunity not only to 
hear the industrial viewpoint but also to express 
to retailers and manufacturers their opinions re- 
garding the needs and preferences of consumers 
Recommendations. In view of the various activities 

relating to consumers’ problems which have devel- 

oped within the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion since it first interested itself in this field some 

20 years ago and because of the need for making the 

Association’s influence and efforts as effective as 

possible in the consumers’ behalf during the economic 

adjustment now under way in this country, it has 
been suggested that the executive board of the Asso- 
ciation appoint a committee: (1) to review the AHEA 
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past and present program in this field and its accom 
plishments and (2) to make recommendations for the 
possible co-ordination, direction, and expansion of 
these activities in order to strengthen the Associa- 
tion’s program in this area of work. 

The representatives of the AHEA on the National 
Consumer—Retailer Council are favorable to this sug- 
gestion and so recommend. 

The representatives also recommend that AHEA 
continue its membership in NCRC.--Rutu O’Brien. 

[Executive board agreed that consumer interests 
committee should include Association’s representa 
tives on NCRC and ASA and that recommendations 
be referred to consumer interests committee for its 


consideration. 


PRACTICAL NURSE EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION, ADVISORY COMMITTEE OF THE 


The representative from the AHEA who has served 
as the consultant to the Practical Nurse Education 
Association was elected as a member of the board in 
May 1948 at the latter association’s annual meeting 
held in Cleveland. She has participated in all board 
meetings except one. The purpose of these board 
meetings is to consider problems in practical nurse 
education and problems related to the operating of 
the national office of the Association. 

The representative has continued to serve as a 
member of the Association’s curriculum committee, 
working with representatives of the different nurses’ 
associations and with other home economists on the 
content and emphasis in home management and child 
development needed for the training of practical 
nurses. 

It was expected that the curriculum publication 


would be completed by July 1, 1949.—-Ara LEE. 


SCHOOL LUNCH, JOINT COMMITTEE OF 
AHEA AND ADA AND SFSA ON 


The committee from AHEA charged with prepar- 
ing standards of selection for school lunch personne! 
prepared a preliminary document which was sub 
mitted to the parallel committee of the American 
Dietetic Association for consideration, changes, and 
approval as the work of a joint committee. The re 
sulting report was further submitted to a committee 
of the School Food Service Association, and the final 
report was distributed by AHEA in January 1949. 

The report covers qualifications and duties of the 
state director or supervisor; the assistant state direc 
tor or supervisor; the district, county, or city super- 
visor; and the school lunch manager. The standards 
have been distributed to state superintendents of 
public instruction, state school lunch supervisors, 


heads of home economics departments of colleges and 
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universities, and state school lunch chairmen of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

It is contemplated that the report will influence the 
selection of school lunch personnel throughout the 
country and will provide a workable standard for 
setting up qualifications for school lunch personnel. 
The report represents the thinking and experience of 
people engaged in school lunch work at present. 
GERTRUDE N. Bowre, Chairman. 


WOMEN’S JOINT CONGRESSIONAL COM- 
MITTEE 


The American Home Economics Association is 
one of 18 organizations having membership in the 
Women’s Joint Congressional Committee. For many 
years, the WJCC has provided the machinery by 
which member organizations interested in a given 
measure can work together. It acts as a clearinghouse 
for legislative work for national organizations in- 
terested in measures pertaining to general welfare. 

Members of the District of Columbia and Virginia 
Home Economics Associations and of the head- 


From Fellows 
EFFIE I. RAITT FELLOW, 1948-49 


Data obtained through an inquiry sent to adminis- 
trative heads of home economics in degree-granting 
institutions provided the basis for a study concerning 
some of the problems of administration. Findings are 
being analyzed and interpreted in terms of recom- 
mendations for a graduate program designed for the 
preparation of college administrators of home eco- 
nomics.—CLARA C, CERVENY. 


ELLEN H. RICHARDS FELLOW, 1948-49 


I have spent this year at the University of Chicago 
in course work, in research, and in preparation for 
comprehensive examinations. It is my hope to return 
for the 1949-50 academic vear and continue work 
toward the PhD degree. This year as an AHEA 
fellow has been a full and stimulating one.—Sara 
M. Liston. 


EVAPORATED MILK ASSOCIATION FELLOWS, 
1948-49 


To obtain information regarding the iron require- 
ment of adolescent girls, 6 subjects 13 and 14 years of 
age, all of whom had passed the menarche and were 
in good health, were fed a controlled diet for 9 weeks 


during the summer of 1948. 
The results led to the conclusion that 12 to 13 mg 
of iron is sufficient for girls of this age. More details 
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quarters staff served as representatives to the WJCC. 
The executive secretary served as delegate and chair- 
man of the committee supporting appropriations for 
the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics and on the committee for the Children’s 
Bureau. Mrs. Ella McNaughton served as the Asso- 
ciation’s alternate and secretary to the WJCC. 
Lillian Steckman served on the committee support- 
ing legislation pertaining to the Women’s Bureau; 
Frances Urban on the school lunch committee; Mrs. 
Margaret Thompson on international co-operation ; 
Mrs. Signe Smith on housing; Mrs. Margaret Manger, 
AHFEA legislative chairman, served on the committee 
for social security and food and drug legislation; 
Mrs. Beulah Anderson replaced Mrs. Ethel Pillar 
(resigned) on the committee for federal aid to educa- 
tion. 

Five organizations co-operated with the AHEA in 
its hearing before the House in support of appro- 
priations for the BHNHE. 

Copies of the constitution and bylaws of the 
WJCC are available on request.—-MiLprep Horton. 


of this study may be found in an abstract published 
in the Federation Proceedings of the Federation of 
American Societies for Experimental Biology (Vol. 8, 
1949, p. 395).—-DoRETTA SCHLAPHOFF. 


Continuation of the study concerning the effects 
of large doses of thiamine on the diabetic syndrome 
furnished data that suggest a direct relation between 
the blood sugar level and the excretion of urinary 
free thiamine. When the blood sugar is high, excretion 
of thiamine is high and vice versa. The interrelation- 
ship between insulin and thiamine in the oxidation 
of carbohydrate, reported by other investigators, is 
supported by these data. 

The final phase of this study, presently being in- 
vestigated, involves the determination of both free 
and diphospho thiamine in the blood of diabetic 
children supplemented with 5 mg thiamine per day, 
in that of unsupplemented diabetic children, and in 
normal controls both supplemented and unsupple 
mented. These data will be correlated with diurnal 
blood sugar patterns and other criteria indicative of 


level of control of diabetes.—LoRAINE Myers. 


OMICRON NU FELLOW, 1948-49 

I have completed my second full year of study at 
the University of Chicago toward a PhD degree in 
the field of family economics.—Mary L. Cockerair. 
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1949-50 Program of Work 


The members of the AHEA reaffirm their belief 
in the unique contributions which home economics, 
apart from other disciplines, makes toward 
strengthening family life. The responsibility for 
accomplishment rests with each individual member 
under the leadership of state associations, national 
departments, and divisions. Each individual and 
unit should select from the program of work those 
activities possible of attainment. Then, 20,000 pro- 
fessional home economists will be making a contri- 
bution toward the understanding and improvement 
of the home and family. The items of this program 
of work are as follows: 
1. Developing ways and means of interpreting demo- 
cratic family life to people of this and other lands 
and increasing efforts to understand and appre- 
ciate cultural differences 
a. By increasing understanding and improving 
methods of assisting foreign groups, minority 
groups, and regional groups in the United 
States 

b. By assuming responsibility for aiding foreign 
students in understanding how American fami- 
lies live 

c. By co-operating with UNESCO, FAO, and 

other international agencies which aid in 
understanding needs of foreign students and 
families 

d. By preparing and sponsoring the use of an 
annotated list of books and films which will 
aid in better understanding of family life of 
another region or country 

e. By acquainting members with the cultures of 
other groups and families through state pro- 
grams, conferences, and JOURNAL articles 

f. By encouraging foreign students to circulate 


1949-50 Plans for Action 


For Divisions 
ART 


This division presents a plan of work with the 
hope that brevity will facilitate its execution and 
that state chairmen will feel free to continue proj- 
ects already started or to instigate others which 
may more definitely meet local needs. 

1. Suggested state projects: 
State chairmen 
a. Shall appoint a committee to collect or make 


foreign newspapers and magazines among stu- 
dents, families, and libraries 
. Combining forces and co-operating actively with 
other organizations engaged in the study and im- 
provement of family life 
’mphasizing the necessity for training boys and 
girls, men and women for homemaking and for 
professions in home economics through effective 
guidance 
Recognizing the demands of a buyer’s market now 
facing the family and stressing wise buying 


5. Supporting legislation which will improve family 


living on local, state, national, and international 
levels 
Encouraging investigation and research in all 
areas of home economics, particularly in the study 
of relationships in homes and families 
Suggestions for state associations are as follows: 
. That a registry of members be prepared according 
to divisional and departmental interests 
That the national pattern of organization be fol- 
lowed, by appointment early in the year of a rep- 
resentative from each division and department to 
form the state program-of-work committee 
That the national program be used as a guide, 
with the selection of those items most applicable 
and possible of attainment, and that the most 
pertinent needs of the state in relation to strength- 
ening home and family life be considered and that 
a program aimed toward meeting those needs be 
planned 
That the 1949-50 state programs of work be 
planned and copies sent to the national chairman 
by December 1, 1949 

Vireinta F. Currier, Chairman 
(The Association approved this program of work,] 


sets of slides with accompanying comments. 
These slides are to be used as loan material 
within the state, for illustrative material, as a 
record of work being done, or for recruitment 
by teacher trainers, by classroom teachers, 
and by extension service workers for programs 
of women’s clubs and other groups. 

b. Are to encourage (1) preparation and publish 
ing of articles and abstracts; (2) presentation 
of radio talks; and (3) exhibits in the field of 
related art. 
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ec. Are to compile state contributions in the field 
of related art and make them available within 
the state and nationally. 
2. Special services suggested : 
That national and state art committees be set up 
to (a) design, help design, or to act as consultants 
for covers and layout of programs, publications, 
and such other material as might benefit: by this 
service; and (b) encourage by contests or exhibi- 
tions class projects to design the current conven- 
tion program, cover, or posters. Such activities 
would be open to college men and women with a 
view to acquainting them with the scope of the 
program and activities of the Association. 
3. Continuation of long-range projects: 
All home economists are to encourage whenever 
and wherever possible (a) the addition of more 
graduate courses for home economics in related 
art, (b) the correlation of art to other areas of 
home economics at every level, and (c) recogni- 
tion of the contribution related art makes to 
better living 
Mary Inez Mann, Chairman 


FAMILY ECONOMICS—HOME MANAGEMENT 


The annual report for 1948-49, submitted by 
Margaret Liston, indicates the progress which has 
been made during the past year. The program for 
the ensuing year might well include a continuation 
of projects already begun as well as inaugurate new 
activities. Recognizing that the number of workers 
in this area of home economics is limited and that 
ach member holds a responsible professional posi- 
tion, the program of work must be limited to those 
activities which are significant. 

Miss Liston made the suggestion that the vice- 
chairman carry the responsibility of furthering the 
state programs. This procedure seems to make a good 
division of responsibility and is recommended as a 
continuing practice. 

In order that the work of the consumer interests 
committee may be more closely co-ordinated with 
the activities of this division, it has been suggested 
that the vice-chairman be made a member of the 
consumer interests committee. 

The following national program is proposed: 

1. Continue work on the bibliography of materials 
in this area, survey the possibilities of making it 
available at a minimum cost through the head- 
quarters office of AHEA, and set January 1, 
1950 as the date of completion 

Appoint three committees with a co-ordinating 
chairman to further delineate the two subject- 
matter areas of (a) family economics and (b) 


~) 
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home management; prepare a report by March 
1, 1950, keeping it as brief and concise as possible 

3. Appoint a committee to investigate the desir- 
ability and feasibility of publishing the home 
management report of the National Conference on 
Family Life and, if advisable, to see that it is 
published 

t. Appoint a committee to study the problem of 
furthering graduate work in this area 

5. Continue the work of Louise Young and her 
committee, who are working with women in the 
extension service program to evaluate under- 
graduate courses in home management and family 
economics 
The following state program is proposed: 

1. Co-operate in furthering the Consumer Speaks 
program 

2. Prepare a column for each issue of the state as- 
sociation’s newsletter, giving pertinent informa- 
tion of value to all members 

3. Further consumer-retailer co-operation wherever 
possible 

+. In co-operation with the elementary and second- 
ary schools department, study the quality and 
type of instruction given students and makerec- 
ommendations for improvement 
fecommendations for the home management 

family economics committees are as follows: (1) to 

complete work on the bibliography, Calla Van 

Syckle; (2) to delineate subject-matter areas of fam 

ily economics, Margaret Liston, chairman; home 

management, Paulena Nickell, chairman; (3) to in- 

vestigate the desirability and feasibility of publish- 

ing the home management report of the National 

Conference on Family Life, Mrs. Evalyn Bergstrand 

Owens; (4) to study the problem of further graduate 

work in this area, Margaret Brew; (5) to work with 

the Extension Service, Louise Young, chairman. 

tuTH L. Bonne, Chairman 


FAMILY RELATIONS AND CHILD DEVELOP- 
MENT 


The program-of-work committee recommends 

that the division: 

1. Encourage each member of this division to par- 
ticipate actively in family life programs at state 
and local levels by: 

a. Helping to organize and/or participate in 
state and local councils on family relations 
and conferences on the family 

b. Stressing the effectiveness of co-operative 
attack upon family problems by all interested 
agencies and organizations, assuming, in all 
cases, her full share of responsibility 
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c. Fostering curriculum revision, geared toward 
education for family living, at the elementary, 
secondary, or college level 

2. Further action programs in the states by: 

a. Continuing the survey of children’s centers 
and making constructive use of findings 

b. Continuing active participation in national 
conferences by gaining representation on 
planning bodies; specifically, the imminent 
White House Conference on Children and 
Youth 

c. Studying the availability of marriage and 
family relations courses at the high school, 
college, and adult levels available to all boys 
and girls, men and women 

3. Increase the national division’s services to the 
states by: 

a. Collecting and disseminating information help- 
ful in planning conferences, such as programs, 
effective procedures, and possible leaders 

b. Preparing and distributing annotated lists 
of films and recordings with suggestions for 
use 

ce. Collecting and disseminating helpful source 
materials and teaching aids 

d. Acquainting state chairmen of family rela- 
tions and child development with suggested 
activities and programs of divisions of other 
States 

!. Contribute to the field of family relations and 
child development by: 

a. Continuing to study the joint efforts of vari- 
ous disciplines in offering programs and serv- 
ices in family life, co-operating with the Na- 
tional Council on Family Relations and other 
organizations engaged in similar study 

b. Studying devices for measuring the effective- 
ness of family relations and child development 
teaching 

«. Building criteria for the selection of leaders 
or specialists in community family life pro- 
grams 

d. Appointing a research committee which will 
foster research in family interaction and be 
responsible for selecting for report to the 
membership new and pertinent research from 
other disciplines (The chairman of this com- 
mittee will serve as the division’s representa- 
tive to the research department.) 

e. Completing the bulletin on careers in child 
development and family life education 

f. Continuing the committee to disseminate in- 
formation to foreign countries 
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5. Continue to emphasize to state home economics 
associations the importance of: 

a. Selecting a state chairman of family relations 
and child development according to criteria 
developed by this division in 1946-47 

b. Reporting to headquarters early in the fall 
the names of division chairmen 

c. Compiling a list of members of the state as- 
sociation whose primary interest is in the area 
of family relations and child development and 
who will, therefore, constitute the division 

d. Co-operating with other interested groups in 
planning and carrying forward state and local 
programs in the area of family relations and 
child development 

VIRGINIA MessENGER, Chairman 


FOOD AND NUTRITION 


This division will support the program of work 

of the Association in the following ways: 

|. By developing ways and means of interpreting 
home and family life to foreign students, to for- 
eign and regional groups residing in the United 
States, to potential professional workers in home 
economics, and to the general public through 

a. Promotion of the distribution of the “Bibli- 


ography on Foreign Foods and Food Habits” 
to teachers of foods and nutrition, to public 
health and social workers, and to libraries 

b. Preparation of leaflets to interpret local food 
patterns in various geographical areas of the 
United States to foreign students and to 
special foreign groups living in those areas in 
order to increase their acceptance of foods 
available and thus to improve their nutrition 

c. Co-operation in a co-ordinated effort by state 
associations and other related agencies in re- 
cruitment at the junior high, high school, and 
college levels by (1) distribution of “Bib- 
liography of Material on Recruitment for 
the Food and Nutrition Field,” and (2) as- 
sembling kits of these materials for loan or 
distribution to vocational homemaking teach- 
ers, to vocational guidance advisers, and to 
college home economics libraries 

d. Effective distribution of the book list for lay 
persons, “Is Your Food and Nutrition Book 
Shelf Up-to-date?” (This list is due for its 
biennial revision in 1950-51.) 

e. Effective distribution of “Evaluation of Films 
on Food and Nutrition,” prepared by the 
food and nutrition division of the Maryland 
Home Economics Association in 1949, and 
supplementation of this by lists of other cur- 
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rent visual aid materials, in co-operation with 
other agencies similarly interested 
2. By encouraging and promoting research through 
planning of programs whereby original research 
is reported at the annual convention 
3. By supporting and promoting legislation for the 
improvement of food standards and _ nutrition 
through co-operation with state agencies in pre- 
paring informational material for use by legis- 
lative committees or legislators 
4. By co-operating with the home safety committee 
of the Association in its investigation of causes 
and methods of preventing accidents associated 
with food preparation 
5. By continuing work on improving the professional 
standards and status of home economists through 
continuation of the work of the committee on 
problems of teaching foods and nutrition at the 


* 
~ 


college level 
6. By revision of the “Handbook of Food Prepara- 


, 


tion’ 
Verz R. Gopparp, Chairman 


HOUSING 

Work of the housing division for 1949-50 will 

emphasize the need to: 

1. Co-operate in interpreting reports of the Na- 
tional Conference on Family Life for the most 
effective use by home economists working in 
the field of housing 

2. Encourage housing research and continue the 
compilation and publication of housing research 
abstracts to give a concise national overview 
of research accomplished in housing 

3. Co-operate with all divisions and departments 
in the AHEA whose interests fall in the area of 
housing (Specifically, it is recommended that 
special emphasis be given to a co-ordinated pro- 
gram of interest and work with (a) the Farmers 
Home Administration department in the de- 
velopment of standards for housing and (b) 
the elementary and secondary schools depart- 
ment to encourage the development of attitudes, 
subject matter information, and teaching meth- 
ods for improved housing.) 

4. Interpret housing legislation to members of 
state and national associations 

5. Support and promote legislation which has for 
its goal the improvement of housing conditions 
and the welfare of families of this country 

6. Continue the study of teaching aids pertinent 


to housing 

Encourage more students on the undergraduate 
and graduate level to go into the fields of hous- 
ing and equipment 


~I 
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8. Encourage home economists to take advantage 
of every opportunity to present to other groups 
in the housing field the contribution which home 
economics can make toward better housing 

9. Appoint a subcommittee for the purpose of 
studying household equipment problems that 
are related to housing and management phases 
of family living 

10. Include in the program of the annual meeting 
one or more sessions in which household equip- 
ment will be emphasized 

Suggested committees to assist in carrying out 
the work of the division include: research, interpre- 
tation of housing legislation, housing phases of the 

National Conference on Family Life, teaching aids 

in housing, housing standards for family living, and 
household e juipment. 
FLORENCE Davis, Chairman 


TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


State chairmen, advisory members, and executive 
members formed the planning group of 12 for this 
division. Many excellent suggestions were brought 
before the members. In view of what it is possible 
to accomplish in the coming year, the following pro- 
gram is recommended: 

1. Continue support of public relations, expanding 
professions in home economics, recruitment, 
legislation, and research 

2. Assume responsibility for the following: 

a. The compilation of annotated bibliographies 

of visual aids, speakers, writers, and book re- 

viewers in the textile and clothing field 

b. The assembly of a file of nonunion businesses, 
such as dressmakers, custom tailors, milli- 
ners, and handicrafters, where textiles and 
clothing majors may gain experience as ap- 
prentices 

e. A survey of the opportunities for small busi- 
nesses 


3. Study the psychological and sociological aspects 


of children’s clothing 

4. Keep more information on purchasing of textiles 
and clothing before th ‘amily buyer (This is to 
be accomplished througu she medium of radio 
talks, newspaper articles, discussions with wom 
en’s groups, and other means.) 

5. Make a survey and job analysis of opportunities 
open to nongraduates and graduates in the edu- 
cational field and others, exclusive of those in the 
commercial area (It is suggested that this survey 
include analysis of specific jobs with regard to 
duties, training, desirable personal qualifications, 
and salary.) 

6. Promote international relations in the following 
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ways: Encourage home economics students to 
recognize the world hunger for educational op- 
portunities and to assist the poverty-stricken 
educational institutions to receive aid; find the 
needs for home economics equipment and litera- 
ture among these educational institutions in 
foreign nations and pool the available equipment 


. 
For Departments 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

In its program of work for 1949-50, this depart- 
ment plans to: 

1. Continue work in recruitment to include the 
junior and senior high school, the college, and 
the graduate school levels and to keep guidance 
people informed on various areas in home eco- 


nomics 


to 


Encourage a continuing program in international 
relations through scholarships, foreign students, 
exchange faculty, and exchange fellows 
3. Co-operate with other organizations, such as the 
ADA, the AAUW, and the AVA 
t. Continue to support consumer interest projects 
through co-operation 
5. Encourage and support the over-all program in 
public relations and possibly assume responsi- 
bility for disseminating information in all areas 
of home economics to service clubs, women’s 
clubs, and youth organizations 
6. Continue work in connection with the criteria 
committee’s report, with emphasis on: 
a. In-service education workshops in terms of 
particular needs—possibly on a regional basis 
b. Curriculum 
c. Greater use of the standard tests 
7. Encourage work on family life education research 
and assist in promoting another family life con- 
ference 
8. Give assistance with plans for college and uni- 
versity equipment laboratories 
9. Encourage and support on-going and new re- 
search in all areas of home economics 
10. Support and encourage the use of the newly pub- 
lished high school evaluation study 
Rutu D. Noger, Chairman 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
The major aims of the program of work for 1949-50 
are: 
|. Improvement of home economics instruction by: 
a. Encouragement of professional improvement 
of the individual teacher through (1) inform- 
ing her of workshops, conferences, refresher 
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and literature for distribution; channel this 
equipment through agencies which are prepared 
to distribute it—Red Cross, Church World Serv- 
ice, Goodwill Industries of America, American 
Friends Service Committee, and the Congres- 
sional Library 

Lucy LANE, Chairman 


courses, exhibits, institutes, and new materials 
adapted to teaching; (2) co-operating with the 
AVA committee in making possible exchange 
of educational materials within and among 
states and by providing a_ clearing-house 
for films and other visual aids; (3) informing 
teachers of improved methods and _ tech- 
niques in teaching housing and home manage- 
ment on the elementary and secondary levels 
and in teaching simpler ways of clothing con- 
struction; (4) encouraging members to write 
accounts of techniques they find successful: 
(5) preparing lists of activities which other 
teachers have found stimulating to classes: 
(6) giving recognition to teachers for worthy 
performance in a letter to the teacher herself 
and a copy to her superintendent, and in a 
newsletter or magazine article describing out- 
standing projects. 

b. Assistance from resource people in fields of 
specialization through: (1) closer working rela- 
tions with subject-matter divisions in AHEA 
in order that new developments pertinent to 
homemaking teaching may be relayed to 
teachers, that help may be given in inter- 
preting research findings, and that an increas- 
ing number of programs at the national meet- 
ing may be geared to meet the needs of teachers, 
and (2) requests by state elementary and 
secondary schools departments for assistance 
from subject-matter specialists and home- 
makers in their states when formulating a state 
program 

c. Promotion of research and encouragement 
of experimentation through: (1) study of 
teachers’ needs, (2) study and analysis of needs 
of boys and girls, (3) informing teachers of 
some possible topics for research and encour- 
agement to superior teachers to do advanced 


study, (4) participation in a co-operative re- 


search project, (5) encouragement to various 
commercial firms to give grants-in-aid and fel- 


lowships for research, and (6) investigation of 
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means of promoting professional advancement 
and high morale in the teaching profession 
2. Promotion of the extension of home economies in: 

a. Nursery schools 

b. Teaching homemaking to boys 
c¢. Reaching more high school girls 
d. Adult edueation 
3. Encouragement of greater co-operation of home 

economics teachers with: 

a. Teachers, supervisors, and other workers in 

elementary grades and school lunch program 

b. Interested groups, such as (1) the Association 
for Childhood Education International, (2) 
Coordinating Council of AVA, AHEA, and 
NEA, (3) National Council on Family Rela- 
tions, (4) National Health Council, and (5) 
public welfare agencies 

t. Development of a broad program of public rela- 
tions: 

a. To increase interest in and understanding of 
home economics through: (1) interpretation of 
home economics to the general public and to 
colleagues; (2) interpretation of home eco- 
nomics to public school and state education de- 
partment administrators; (3) interpretation of 
home economics to foreign students; and (4) 
assistance to commercial firms by giving them 
suggestions as to the kind of educational ma- 
terial that would be most beneficial to teachers 

b. To increase our effectiveness and scope of ser- 
vice 

5. Efforts to increase enrollment and guide superior 
students into home economics through: 

a. Encouraging state groups to assemble career 
material and make it available where most 
needed 

b. Encouraging each state department to have 
state-wide publicity of its own to acquaint 
superior students with training and oppor- 
tunities in home economics 

c. Making a list of movies, posters, and other 
visual materials that would be of value to high 
school girls in selecting a profession 

To further these long-time goals the following com- 
mittees and chairmen have been approved by the 
department’s executive board: 

Encouragement of professional growth of in- 
dividual teachers, C. Aileen Erickson; promotion 
of research and encouragement of experimentation 
(1) on the secondary level, Anna Carol Fults, (2) on 
the elementary school level, Elizabeth Stevenson; 
assistance from resource specialists, Letitia Walsh; 


extension of home economics (1) general chairman, 
Jane Bemis, and (2) subcommittees on: nursery 
schools, Mrs. Maurine 8. MeNall; teaching home- 
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making to boys, Mrs. Rex Todd Withers; reaching 
more high school girls (FHA), Mrs. Laurea Hick 
man; adult education, Irene Patterson; encourage- 
ment of co-operation of home economics teachers 
with teachers, supervisors, and other workers in re- 
lated areas (1) general chairman, Helen Cawley, and 
(2) subcommittees on: elementary grades, Helen 8. 
Poulson; school lunch program, Margaret Zachariah ; 
development of a broad program of public relations, 
Rose Waneck; interpretation of home economics to 
foreign students, Laura McAdams; and furtherance 

of recruitment and guidance, Mrs. Arthur O’Neil. 
The nominating committee for 1949-50 will be: 
Nell C. Kantner, Nellie Buckey, and Boletha Frojen. 
HeLen MIcHArLsen, Chairman 


EXTENSION SERVICE 

The extension service department pledges co 
operation in earrying out the AHEA program of 
work. Specifically, this department proposes to em 
phasize the following: 

Extension program and world fellowship. There is 
an increasing awareness that the home is directly 
affected by the international situation and that atti 
tudes of family members play an important part in 
the development of good working relations among 
peoples of the world. Accordingly, many states have 
developed programs which emphasize world citizen- 
ship. Many states are also entertaining visitors and 
students from foreign countries who are interested 
in the home economics program. 

It is recommended that the committee on world 
citizenship be continued in order that it may com- 
plete a survey on what is being done in this field in 
the states. 

Assuming that there is a need for an understand- 
ing of the place of home economics as an aid to better 
living in foreign countries and also that there is need 
for the training of home economists in these areas, 
it is recommended that this committee ask the U.S. 
Iixtension Service to formulate a plan for helping 
foreign visitors obtain the greatest value from the 
time they spend in the various states. 

Housing. The housing committee will study ways 
in which the extension service can develop and pub- 
licize effective means of utilizing facts obtained by 
the various housing surveys. 

It is also suggested that this committee, together 
with a subcommittee on farm housing of the exten- 
sion committee of the American Society of Agricul- 
tural engineers, prepare a joint report to present to 
the committee on organization and policy of the 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universi 
ties and make recommendations concerning the co- 
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operation of the two groups in housing activities for 
which extension service is responsible. 

It is suggested that these groups consider: (1) 
housing subject-matter and the methods to be used 
in training extension service workers; (2) housing 
courses to be offered to college students who plan to 
be extension service workers; (3) housing courses 
offered at extension service summer schools; and (4) 
methods of training others who work with families 
on rural housing. 

Family life problems. It is recommended that this 
committee continue its work, with special emphasis 
on studying the ways in which states are implement- 
ing the National Conference on Family Life. 

Health facilities and medical services. Because of 
the interest in this field, it is recommended that this 
committee co-ordinate its activities with those of 
the health committee to be set up by the AHEA ex- 
ecutive committee. 

Information. Because mass media assume an im- 
portant place among extension service methods, it 
is recommended that this committee: 

1. Gather information on what is being done in 
radio, television, press, and other media 
2. Work with extension services, the Agricultural 

College Editors Association, and the National 

Home Demonstration Agents Association in eval- 

uating information techniques in relation to carry- 

ing out the total extension service program 
3. Recommend means of training for better use of 
all media, with special emphasis on television as 

a new means of communication 

Recruitment. It is recommended that the extension 
service department co-operate with other depart- 
ments in recruiting for all home economics profes- 
sions. 


Verna J. Hircencock, Chairman 


FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 


The program of work of this department for the 
coming year is as follows: 

1. To co-operate in any way possible either at the 
local level or through the department’s program- 
of-work committee with the carrying out of the 
Association’s program 

2. To continue the work of a committee on the in- 
terpretation of home economics to the public and 
the work of the home management program of 
the Farmers Home Administration to other home 
economics groups and to the public; to compile 
and summarize the types and methods of inter- 
pretation used and to evaluate wherever possible 
the extent to which they are effective; to send to 
all FHA home economists a summary of the past 
year’s committee work 
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3. To continue the work of the committee on 
methods, compiling the methods used by FHA 
home economists in their work with supervisors 
and families; to send out summaries of methods 
made this year; to take steps to evaluate methods 
in use; to compile a bibliography of reading ma- 
terials relating to methods of working with fam- 
ilies 

4. To continue the work of the housing committee, 
which was started this year; to continue to en- 
courage and implement use of FHA program 
situations as material for research; to co-operate 
with the housing division chairmen in states and 
to co-operate with the national housing committee 
in whatever way possible 

5. To continue to co-operate in stimulating an ac- 
tive membership in AHEA and an interest in the 
Permanent Headquarters Fund 

6. To continue to encourage and co-operate in family 
life councils within the states 

7. To co-operate with the JouRNAL editor and to en- 
courage the preparation of articles and news notes 
of interest 

8. To work more closely with other divisions and de- 
partments of the Association 

EvizABeTH A. Rivers, Chairman 


HOME ECONOMICS IN BUSINESS 


The home economics in business department of 
the American Home Economics Association recog- 
nizes the continual and ever-increasing importance 
of the contribution home economics makes to better 
living. We, therefore, endorse and plan to support 
the AHEA program of work. 

The department’s program is as follows: 

1. Particular emphasis shall be placed upon the pub- 
lic relations program, which was _ instigated, 
planned, and has been carried out for the entire 
Association and all home economists. 

2. Vocational counseling and recruitment shall con- 
tinue as the responsibility of each home economics 
in business group. 

3. The project of making a job analysis and list of 
opportunities in the textile and allied fields will be 
sponsored as an important activity. 

4. New findings in food and nutrition will be watched 
and made available to our membership. 

5. Standardization of equipment and utensils will 
continue to be developed by this department. 

EsTHer LATZkKE, Chairman 


HOME ECC “tCS IN INSTITUTION AD- 
MINISTRA: ON 


In 1949-50 this department plans to: 
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1. Develop a better understanding of department 
activities at the state level 


2. Appoint a committee to study curriculum changes 
in institution administration which have recently 
been adopted by colleges and universities 

3. Assist in the school lunch program by continuing 


the work on plans and techniques in the organiza- 
tion of school lunch workshops 
t. Co-operate with state and local groups on recruit- 
ment 
KATHERINE Hart, Chairman 


HOMEMAKING 


The officers of each homemaking group are urged 
to study the program of work of the American Home 
Economics Association for 1949-50 and to include 
in their plans for the year as many of the projects 
suggested by it as can be applied to the homemaking 
field. 

Also, members of each group are asked to be aware 
of the problems within their own locality which their 
home economics training and ‘interest might help 
solve. 

This year the homemaking department will em- 
phasize particularly: 

1. Strengthening membership by 

Working toward an increase in the number of 

homemaking groups 

Working toward an increase in individual mem- 

bership in AHEA 
2. Consumer interest by 

Assisting untrained homemakers as well as mem- 

bers of this department to be intelligent con- 

sumers 
BaRBARA Peck, Chairman 


RESEARCH 


The research department proposes: 

1. That the permanent committee on research train- 
ing include in its work during 1949-50 the follow- 
ing projects: 

a. Prepare for possible publication the results of 
the research workshop in statistical design held 
from June 13 to 25, together with an evaluation 
of the workshop project 

b. Initiate plans for another workshop, if the re- 
sults of the 1949 project make this advisable, 
the time and subject to be at the discretion of 
the committee 

2. That a committee be appointed to consider the 
possibility of facilitating the securing of graduate 
research assistants through department efforts, 
the committee to be appointed by the research 


bo 


training committee 
3. That a committee be selected to consider inclusion 
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of persons doing research under the auspices of 
business and industry in the register of research 
workers regularly compiled each biennium by the 
research department 

t. That each division representative appointed to 
the research department steering committee be 
requested to prepare a program for the annual 
meeting which deals with research in her subject- 
matter area 

5. That co-operation between the research section 
of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities, begun during 1948-49, be further 
encouraged (It is suggested that the precise direc- 
tion which such co-operation may take should be 
left to the judgment of the appointed department 
representative, who may, however, ask for a con- 
sulting committee if she desires.) 

6. That the question of development of further out- 
lets for publication of research be reopened for 
consideration and possible action by an appointed 
committee 

May L. Cowes, Chairman 


SOCIAL WELFARE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


This department plans to: 

1. Participate in programs planned as follow-up of 
the National Conference on Family Life, es- 
pecially by contributing materials which em 
phasize the implication of the economic situation 
on family welfare and security 

Co-operate with other departments, divisions, 


tho 


and committees of the Association in any project 
in which we can make a contribution and vice 
versa 

3. Proceed as rapidly as possible on the preparation 
of two career pamphlets geared to the college 
level—one for the public health nutritionist and 
one for the social welfare home economist-—and 
to assist in recruitment at the state and local 
level 

!. Support merit systems to improve examinations 
for home economists in social welfare agencies 
and nutritionists in public health 

5. Prepare a revised and abbreviated scrapbook of 
pamphlets useful to members in helping families 
and encourage the preparation of state or re- 
gional scrapbooks; prepare a revised bibliog- 
raphy of materials available from local, state, 
and national agencies; investigate what is being 
done by ADA and co-operate with it 

}. Continue the committee on abstracts for the 


JOURNAL 

Continue the publicity representative to solicit 
and collect articles in this field 

8S. Encourage the state groups to co-operate with 


~] 
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state organizations and agencies, such as the 
state conference of social work, state nursing as 
sociations, and state home economics associa- 
tions, in their program and conferences 
Continue the committee on low-cost clothing 
allowances 
Continue the committee on minimum household 
supplies 
Continue the committee on adequate low-cost 
food allowances 
Continue the committee on registry 
Continue the joint committee of ADA on pro- 
fessional preparation of nutritionists in public 
health and home economists in social welfare 
agencies with distribution or publication of ma- 
terials prepared 
Proceed with the preparation of the report of 
the committee on minimum qualifications for 
home economists in welfare agencies 
Represent the Association at the National Con- 
ference of Social Work 

Miriam LOWENBERG, Chairman 


COLLEGE CLUBS 


~ 


Che program of this department is to: 

Promote the work of the AHEA by 

a. Being aware of the objectives of the Associa- 
tion, which are to develop and promote 
standards of home and family life that will 
best 

b. Understanding the part that the college clubs 


affiliated 


further individual and social welfare 


department with its clubs has in 

the AHEA 

and the handbook as aids 

¢. Contributing to the Permanent Headquarters 
Fund 

Strengthen individual clubs by 

a. Impressing members with the purpose of the 
club by means of a variety of programs 

b. Understanding its relationship with the AHEA 

c. Informing students other than those major- 
ing in home economics, through open lectures 
and demonstrations, of the benefits of study- 
ing the basic courses in home economics 


Recruit students for home economics, through 


Resolutions 


bo 


Resolved, That the AHEA express to the Cali- 


fornia Home Economics Association its grateful 


appreciation for the most generous hospitality 


which was largely responsible for making this 
fortieth 
while for all of the members 

Resolved, That the Association extend to the chair- 


annual meeting enjoyable and worth 


through use of charts, Colhecon* 
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a. General methods of advertisement, such as 


newspapers, radio, exhibits, and personal con- 


tacts 

b. Entertainments and programs with high 
school students 

¢. Contacts with men and women who are not 


home economics majors in joint meetings 


with other organizations and _ participation 


In Various campus activities 
Put 
a. Promoting 


“home”’ into home economics by 


education for home and family 
life for both men and women 

b. Conducting home safety programs and cam- 
paigns 

Further professional attitudes by 

a. Acquainting the club member with her future 
profession through panels and interviews with 
professional home economists 

b. Strengthening student-faculty relationships 

c. Recognizing homemaking as a major field of 
endeavor 

d. Urging membership in home economics clubs 
and prompt affiliation with state and national 
home economics associations 

e. Improving professional education through 
graduate study 

f. Sending representatives to province work- 
shops, state meetings, and the national con- 
vention 

Promote better understanding among people of 

the world by 

a. Contributing to the international scholarship 
fund 

foreign fellows, or other 


b. Having speakers, 


persons knowing conditions speak to the club 

c. Sending relief or supporting relief drives 

d. Adopting a family or a home economics class 
or department in a foreign country 

e. Acting as hostess for foreign visitors on the 
campus 

f. Corresponding with foreign home economics 
departments in an attempt to form college 

clubs 

Student President 


SALLY NKELEHER, 


Joyce ANDERSON, Student First Vice-President 


man of local arrangements and members of her 
committees in the Bay area, as well as other com- 
mittee members from the state of California, its 
able 


management of the meetings and other activities 


sincere thanks for their graciousness and 


which contributed greatly to the suecess of the 


convention 
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3. Resolved, That the Association express its grateful 
thanks to the state associations of Washington, 
Oregon, Nevada, Arizona, Hawaii, and New 
Mexico for their share in the hospitality 

1. Resolved, That the Association express its ap- 
preciation to the business concerns in San Fran- 
cisco and its environs for their co-operation in 
providing both educational and social enter- 
tainment 

5. Resolved, That the Association express its thanks 
to the exhibitors for the care with which they 
selected and presented their exhibits in order 
that they might be particularly helpful to home 


Legislative Program 


The legislative committee gave consideration to 
legislation affecting the home and family and sub- 
mitted through the May issue of the JourRNAL the 
1949-50 legislative program outlined below. The 
program was adopted at the annual business meet- 
ing of the Association in San Francisco on June 30, 
1949. It includes: 

1. Support of appropriations to enable the Bureau 

of Human Nutrition and Home Economics to 

develop and expand its proposed program 

. Support of activities within federal agencies 
bearing directly on improvements in family wel- 
fare and in the field of home economics; for 
example, the Women’s Bureau, the Children’s 

Bureau, the Office of Education (dealing with 

home economics education), the Office of Ex- 

periment Stations (involving research in home 
economics), the home economics division of the 

Co-operative Extension Service, and the home 

management program of the Farmers Home 


bo 


Administration 

3. Support of programs entailing consumer pro- 
tection in the Food and Drug Administration, 
the Federal Trade Commission, and the antitrust 
division of the Department of Justice 

4. Support of legislation aiming to promote thrifty 
buying of consumer goods and distribution of 
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economists. The exhibits carried out admirably 
the theme of the convention. 

6. Resolved, That we express our appreciation to the 
guest speakers who brought from many sources 
new emphasis on advancing the frontiers of home 
economics in the United States and in many 
other countries 

7. Resolved, That our appreciation be extended 
especially to guests from outside the United 
States, who by their presence, as well as by their 
contributions to the program, demonstrated the 
world-wide interest in home economics and the 
American Home Economics Association 

JEAN STEWART, Chairman 


informative material to stimulate intelligent 
buying 

5. Support of legislation to provide an adequate 

program for school lunches (Such legislation 
shall include provision for nutrition education 
and supervision of the program by home eco- 
nomics trained personnel.) 

6. Support of legislation to protect children, to 
safeguard maternal health, to improve condi- 
tions in tax-supported mental and corrective 
institutions, and to improve the general health 
and welfare of the people 

. Support of legislation to enable all children to 


have equal educational opportunities and to 


* encourage education in home economics 


8. Support of legislation to promote research in 
housing and to develop programs for adequate 
housing of low-income groups 

9. Support of legislation to facilitate the interna- 
tional exchange of home economics information 
and information for the betterment of home and 
family life 

10. Support of legislation to facilitate the economic 
reconstruction of war-torn countries, thereby 
helping to preserve peace 

MarGaret 8. Mancer, Chairmen 


From the Treasurer and Investment Committee 


It has been a privilege, as one of your elected 
officers, to be a member of the executive committee 
and sit in session with those who help steer the course 


of the Association. 

The routine duties of your treasurer have not been 
arduous. They consist mostly of getting checks 
signed and returned to AHEA headquarters in time 
for prompt payment of outstanding bills and for 
salaries to our headquarters staff. 


When you read the report of the budget committee, 
you will see that we have lived within our means 
certainly good home economics procedure. It has, 
as is true of practically all budgets, been necessary 
to shift amounts for different items. 

Your treasurer is also chairman of the investment 
fund, and this is the time to make a report of the 
moneys invested. 

We now have five other funds in addition to the 
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Association’s general fund: The Helen W. Atwater 
International Fellowship Fund, Ellen H. Richards 
Memorial Fund, Lillie C. Smith Bequest, Effie 
I. Raitt Fellowship Fund, and the Permanent Head- 
quarters Fund. 

The status of the investments for these funds, as 
of June 1, 1949, is as follows: 


Permanent Headquarters Fund 


Prior years’ investments—Balance as of Au 


gust 1, 1948 $50,693.75 
$20,000 U.S. Treasury Bonds 2} per cent, 

1967 72, purchased February 1049 20.156 95 
$10,000 U.S. Treasury Bonds 2} per cent, 1967 

72, purchased May 1949 10,108.13 

SSO 953.13 

Interest on investments 1,099.69 

Total $82,052.82 


Hele ” W Atwater International Fellowship Fund 


Prior year’s investments Balance as of 


August 1, 1948 $9,000.00 
U.S. Savings Bond—Series G, 2} per cent 
purchased August 31, 1948 500.00 


Interest on investments 231.25 


$9,731.25 


Total 
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Kelle i] Hi Richards Vemorial Fund 


Prior years’ investments—Balance as of 
August 1, 1948 


Interest on investments 1,530 16 


$21,900.00 


Total $23,430.46 


Lillie C. Smith Bequest 


Prior years’ investments—Balance as of 


August 1, 1948 $1,000.00 
Interest received on investments 12.50 
Total $1,012.50 


Ee fie _ Raitt Fellou sh Pp KF ind 


Prior years’ investments—Balance as_ of 


August 1, 1948 $7 , 000.00 
Interest received on investments 175.00 
Total $7,175.00 


General Fund 


Prior years’ investments—Balance as of 
August 1, 1948 


Interest received on investments 1,562.50 


S62, 500.00 
Total $64, 062.50 


Dorotruy E. SHANK, Treasurer and 
Chairman of the Investment Committee 


Krom the Advisory Committee on the Budget 


BUDGET 


/ formated Income 


Memberships § 22,000.00 
Journal 
Advertising 50,000.00 
Subscriptions 66 000.00 
Sales 
toyalties 150.00 
Miscellaneous publications 
Books 7,625.00 
Pamphlets 1 O00 .00 
Colhecon 15.00 
Interest 1 562.00 
exhibits 10,000.00 
Registration 9,000.00 
Surplus 1.000 .00 
Total $204 352.00 
Estimated Expense 
Salaries and retirement S 77,000.00 
Office 
quipment 1,200.00 
Insurance and taxes 150.00 
Library and reference 150.00 


2,700.00 
3,600.00 


Operating é 
3 
2 500.00 
l 


Postage 
Printing and stationery 


tent , 080.00 

Telephone and telegraph , 500.00 
Travel 

President 900.00 


kxecutive secretary 750.00 


1949-50 


Travel (continued) 


Field secretary 2 000.00 
editor of publications 250.00 
Business manage 1,500.00 
Executive committee 900.00 
Unallocated 2,000.00 
Divisions, departments, and committees (ex 
cept college clubs 3,000.00 
College clubs 1,700.00 
Colhecon printing and distribution 1,000.00 
Journal printing and distribution 54,000.00 
Association promotion 2,000.00 
Publication costs 
Books 1,000.00 
Pamphlets 2,000.00 
Annual meeting 6,000.00 
exhibits 10,500.00 
Affiliations 900.00 
Audit 620.00 
Hospitality 300.00 
Special committees 
Apprentice training 200.00 
Consumer interests 500.00 
Evaluation 500.00 
Home economies in higher education 5,000.00 
International 250.00 
Journal advisory 500.00 
Legislative 200.00 
Permanent Headquarters Fund 3,000.00 


Contingent 3,702.00 


Total $204 352 OO 


FRANCES ZUILL, Chairman 
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AHEA Constitution and Bylaws 


The text which follows is that of the constitution and bylaws of the American Home Economics Association as revised at the 


annual meeting of the Association on June 30, 1949. 


CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I 
NAME 


The name of this organization shall be the American 


Home Economies Association 


ARTICLE II 
OBJECT 


Section 1. The object of this Association shall be the de 
velopment and promotion of standards of home and family 
life that will best further individual and social welfare 

Section 2. Specifically the Association shall aim to ad 
vance this object: by the study of problems connected with 
the family and the institutional household; by encouraging 
the improvement and extension of home economics instruc 
tion in schools and colleges and in adult education pro 
grams; by encouraging improvement of professional educa 
tion for all home economists; by encouraging and aiding 
investigation and research in problems of home economics; 
by issuing publications and holding meetings through which 
there may be wider and better understanding of the value of 
home economics; and by endeavoring to secure legislation 


for the advancement of home economics interests 


ArTICLE III 


MEMBERSHIP 


All persons who qualify under the provisions of Article 


III of the bylaws are eligible to membership in the Asso 


ciation 


ARTICLE I\ 
OFFICERS AND GOVERNING BODIES 


Section 1. The elected officers shall consist of a presi 
dent, three vice-presidents, a recording secretary, and a 
treasurer. The salaried officers shall be an executive secre 
tary, a field secretary, a business manager, an editor of the 
official journal, and/or such others as the executive board 
may appoint. 

Section 2. The council shall consist of the following 
classes of members: (1) past presidents and the elected and 
salaried officers of the Association; (2) the president and 
one councilor of each affiliated state home economics asso 
ciation; (3) the chairman of each division and department 
of the Association and the student president of the depart 
ment of college clubs; (4) the chairman of the budget com 


mittee; (5) the president-elect 
Section 3. The executive board shall consist of the 
elected officers of the Association, the chairman of the 


budget committee, and the chairmen of departments and 
divisions; and the members shall serve until the close of the 
annual meeting at which their successors are elected. The 
president-elect and the salaried officers shall be members of 
the executive board without vote 


; 


Section 4. The executive committee of the board shall 
consist of the elected officers, the chairman of the budget 
committee, and one division or department chairman 
elected by the executive board to serve for one vear. The 
president elect and the salaried officers shall be members 


without vote 


ARTICLE \ 


MEETINGS 


; 


There shall be an innual meeting of the Association 
such time and place as the council shall determine, but such 
meeting shall not be called so as to shorten or lengthen the 
term of any elected officer by more than six months. How 
ever, In an emergency the executive board shall have au 
thority to cancel the annual mee ting. The Association shall 
hold at least one business session at the time of the annua! 


meeting 


ArTICLE VI 
DIVISIONS AND DEPARTMENTS 


Divisions of the Association consist of members particu 
larly interested in special phases of home economics subject 
matter: departments consist of members engaged In special 
fields of home economics work. Divisions and departments 
may be organized on the approval of the executive board 


in secordance with Article V, Section 4, of the bylaws 


ArTICLE VII 


JOURNAT 
The Association shall issue a professional journal ot 
which the title rights, the copyrights, and the good will 
shall be vested in the Association 


ArticLe VIII 
AMENDMENTS 


This constitution may be amended by a vote of two 
thirds of the members present at any annual business meet 
ing, provided that notice of the proposed amendment is 
given in due form at the preceding annual meeting or by 
mail to all members one month previous to the meeting at 


which it is to he voted on 
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BYLAWS 


ARTICLE I 
ELECTIONS 


Section 1. Election of national officers, including officers 
of departments and divisions, and members of the nominat 
ing committee shall be held by ballot mailed to all indi 
vidual members at least one month before the annual meet 
ing. Ballots shall be returned in sealed envelopes marked 
“ballot,” opened and counted by an elections committee 
appointed by the executive board 

Section 2. The election of the preside nt shall take place 
one vear before she assumes office. After assuming office 
as president, she shall serve until the close of the third an 
nual meeting following her election. Only a member of the 
council or one who has served on the council shall be eligible 
for this office 

Section 3. One vice-president to serve for three years 
shall be elected annually and shall serve until the close of 
the meeting following the election of a successor. 

Section 4. A recording secretary and a treasurer shall 


term of two years and shall serve until the 


close of the meeting following the election of their respec 
tive successors 

Section 6 \ nominating committee consisting of five 
members, each me mber having a two-year term, shall have 
wo of its members elected in even vears and three of its 
members elected in odd years The chairman of the com 
mittee shall be de signated by the president before the an 
nual meeting following each election. 
Such committee shall present two nominations for presi 
it-elect and for recording secretary in the odd years, for 
easurer in the even years, for one vice-president each 
vear, and five nominations for members of the nominating 
committee each year. Space should be provided on the bal 
lot for tl iddition of names of other candidates 


Nec! n ¢ -leetions shall he by majority ot votes cast 


ArTICLE I] 
I NOTIONS OF OFFICERS AND GOVERNING BODIES 


Section 1 1) The president, the vice-presidents, the 
recording secretary, and the treasurer shall have the duties 
usually pertaining to their offices 


2) The president shall be chairman of the council, of the 
executive board, and of the executive committee. The 
president shall appoint all committees the appointment of 
which is not otherwise specifically provided for. She shall 
fill all vacancies, but such appointments shall hold only 
until the next annual meeting unless confirmed bv the body 
which originally made the appointment 

3) The president-elect shall be a member of the execu 
tive board, the executive committee, and the council, but 
without vote ind shall receive copies of all material which 
goes to the members of the executive board 

} The recording secretary shall be responsible tor t he 
minutes of all business meetings of the Association and its 
governing bodies and shall conduct such correspondence is 
the governing bodies may direct 
5) The treasurer shall have custody of all money, bonds, 
notes, deeds, mortgages, and other securities belonging to 
the Association and shall invest and reinvest, as directed 


by the investment committee, all funds of the Association 


money only 


held for investment. The treasurer shall pay ou 
upon receipt of vouchers approved by the executive secre 
tary in accordance with Article II, Section 1 (7). At each 
annual meeting of the Association the treasurer shall ren 
der a report of receipts and expenditures. The treasurer 
shall also give such information in regard to the property 
of the Association in the possession of the treasurer as may 
be requested from time to time by the president. The execu 
tive board may delegate these powers to a deputy treasure! 
for such times as the treasurer may be unable to act 

6) The duties of all salaried officers shall be determined 
by the executive board, and these officers shall be responsi 
ble to the executive board 

7) The executive secretary shall authorize the treasurer 
to make payments in accordance with the budget after it is 
approved by the executive board and the council. The 
executive secretary shall not approve for payment any bills 
not covered by the budget unless authorize dso to do by the 
executive board or the executive committee Duplicates ol 
all minutes shall be furnished the executive seeretary as her 
authorization for approving payments. Should the offic 
of the executive secretary be vacant at any time, the presi 
dent may delegate this power to another officer 

Section 2. (1) The council shall meet at the time of the 
annual meeting of the Association and on the eall of the 
president, or at the written request of ten members of the 
council 

2 | pon t he recommendation of th cotnmit ler on 


committees, the council shall appoint sta iding committees 


ind such special committees as the executive board may 
refer to it, and it shall receive 1 ports of these committees 
It shall approve t he \¢ irl\ budget and considel the yenerali 


policies and needs of the Association 

3) One-third of the members of he council shall con 
stitute a quorum 

Seclhion 38. 1) The executive board shall manage the 
business of the Association and administer the property of 
the Association, report to the council, and refer to the coun 
cil such matters as it deems desirable. It shall appoint the 
salari 1 officers a cle puty treasurer, and in iuditor who Is ii 


certified public wccountant to audit the official financial 
records of the Association at least once a vear It shall 
ippoint such advisory and special committees as may be 
needed or are not otherwise provided for. The appointment 


of each officer to the present salaried positions shall be for 


a term of not more than three years, with the possibility of 
reappointment tor consecutive terms ol three years, with a 
retirement age of 65 vears. Re ipporntmen shall be made 
not less than six months prior to the expiration of each 
three-year period. As new salaried positions are created, 
definite length of term of office and stipulation on reappoint 
ment shall be specified 

2) The executive board shall meet immediately before 
and after the annual meeting and at other times on eall of 
the president or at the written request of one-half of its 
members 

3) One-third of the voting members of this board shall 
constitute a quorum 


Section 4 The executive committee shall act for the 


executive board between meetings of the latter. It shall 
meet on the call of the president. Five voting members 


shall constitute a quorum. 
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ArticLe III 
MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. (1) Membership in the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association shall be open to men and women trained 
in home economies or related fields who are or have been 
professionally concerned with family life or the professions 
related thereto. 

(2) Applicants for individual membership in the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association shall have the following 
qualifications for admission to membership in the Asso- 
ciation: 

A degree from a college or university with a major in 

home economics; or 

A degree from a college or university with a major in a 

related field (as biological science, physical science, 
social science, psychology, related art) and, in addi- 
tion, evidence satisfactory to the executive board that 
through subsequent training or experience the person 
has become, in interest and practice, a home economist. 

(3) A membership credentials committee shall be ap- 
pointed by the executive board and shall consist of a chair- 
man chosen from the executive board and four members of 
the council. The committee shall be responsible, in con- 
sultation with state associations, for the development and 
interpretation of policies in regard to membership in the 
American Home Economics Association. State member- 
ship credentials committees shall be responsible for receiv- 
ing and approving applications for membership in accord 
with these policies and shall refer doubtful cases to the na- 
tional membership credentials committee. 

(4) Individual members shall be of three classes. All 
shall have voting privileges and shall receive the official 
journal of the Association. 

a. Annual members, who shall pay $4 a year to the na- 
tional organization in addition to state dues. With the 
consent and co-operation of the state associations, 
graduating seniors may be granted a rate of $3.50 
national dues for the first year out of college if they 
accept the offer before leaving the campus. 

A person who is otherwise qualified but lives where 
there is no afflliated state home economics association 
or where the affiliated state association makes no pro- 
vision for his or her membership may become a mem- 
ber-at-large by paying $4 for annual membership 
direct to the Association office. 

b. Life members, who have qualified as members and 
have paid $100 at one time to the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association. They shall be exempt from fur- 
ther dues to the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. 

c. Honorary members, whom the Association desires to 
honor for exceptional service within the interests of 
the Association. Honorary members shall pay no 
dues. 

(5) Collection of dues shall be the joint responsibility of 

the state and national associations. 

(6) Former members applying for reinstatement shall be 
required to meet membership requirements in effect at the 
time of reinstatement. 

Section 2. State and other affiliated organizations: 

(1) A state home economics association in order to affili- 
ate with the American Home Economics Association shall 


include in its constitution the following statements: ‘‘The 
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object of this organization is the same as that of the Ameri 
can Home Economies Association, as stated in its constitu 
tion, Article II. In addition, this association wishes to 
devote itself more specifically to the problems of home eco 
nomics as they develop in its local field.’’ 

Such an affiliated association may fix the amount of its 
membership dues; but, in addition, it shall collect and send 
to the American Home Economics Association a fee for 
sach member, in accordance with the provisions of Article 
III, Section 1, of the bylaws. 

Each individual hereafter enrolled in an affiliated state 
association. shall meet the qualifications for membership 
in the American Home Economics Association. 

(2) Home economics organizations in territorial and in 
sular possessions of the United States and in Canadian 
provinces may become affiliated with the American Home 
Economies Association on the same basis as state associa 
tions. The term “‘affiliated state home economies associa 
tions’? will be used to designate all. 

Each association affiliated in accordance with Article 
III, Section 2 (1) and (2), of the bylaws may be repre 
sented on the council of the Association by its president 
and a councilor. 

(3) A home economics student organization in a college 
may affiliate through an affiliated state home economics 
association by paying such state dues as the latter may 
designate and in addition 10 cents per member national 
dues to be forwarded to the American Home Economics 
Association, the minimum national dues to be $2 per club 
These affiliated clubs form the department of college clubs 
of the Association. They shall be represented on the execu 
tive board by the chairman of the college clubs department 
and on the council by this same chairman and by the stu 
dent president of the department. 

(4) An organization, a majority of whose members are 
engaged in homemaking and all of whose members are eligi 
ble for AHEA membership in accordance with Article III, 
Section 1 (4)a, may affiliate through a state home eco 
nomies association by paying annually such dues as the 
state association may designate, of which $5 shall be for 
warded to the American Home Economies Association, pro 
vided that such members as are engaged in home economics 
in a professional remunerative occupation are individual 
members of the Association. The group shall have one vote 
and shall receive the official journal of the Association 

(5) A group in a foreign country, organized because of 
interest in home economics, may, on approval of the execu 
tive board, affiliate with the American Home Economics 
Association on payment of an annual fee of $5. It shall have 
no voting privileges but shall receive the official journal of 
the Association. 


ARTICLE IV 
COMMITTEES 


Section 1. There shall be the following committees: 

(1) A committee on committees appointed by the execu 
tive board. This committee shall recommend to the coun 
cil, for appointment, the personnel for standing committees 
and for such special committees as may be referred to this 
committee. 

2) An advisory editorial committee appointed annually 
by the executive board. The duty of the editorial advisory 
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committee shall be to assist the editor in maintaining the 
official journal on a high standard as regards both subject 
matter and manner of presentation 

(3) An advisory committee for the college clubs ap 
pointed annually by the executive board. The chairman of 
the advisory committee for college clubs shall be chairman 
of the department of college clubs The department of 
college clubs shall elect its own student officers. 

1) An investment committee consisting of the president, 
the executive secretary, the treasurer, one vice president 
selected annually by the executive board, and the chairman 
of the budget committee. The treasurer shall serve as 
chairman 

The investment committee shall have general supervi 
sion of the investment and reinvestment of all funds of the 
Association held for investment, shall designate banks to 
be used as depositories of Association funds, and shall 
designate individuals to be bonded, the amounts of these 
bonds. and the agencies furnishing them. A decision reached 
by a majority of its members and expressed either by vote 
at a meeting or in writing without a meeting shall be binding 
upon the committee 

5) An advisory budget committee consisting of the pres- 
ident, the treasurer, the executive secretary, and a past 
president and a vice-president to be designated annually by 
the president, the chairman to be designated by the presi- 
dent. This committee is empowered to draft and present 
the budget to the executive board and to act in an advisory 
capacity in following the operation of the budget during 
the fiscal year, which shall be from August 1 to July 31 


6) A membership credentials committee as provided 


for in Article III, Section 1 (3 
7) Elections committee as provided for in Article I, 
Section 1 

8) Time and place committee shall consist of five mem 
bers appointed by the executive board to serve for two years 
each: Two new members shall be appointed in even years 
and three new members shall be appointed in odd years 
It shall be the duty of this committee to make recommenda 
tions to the council as to the general location of the annual 
meeting at least three years in advance and the city at least 
two years In advance 

Section 2. The council or the executive board or the 
executive committee may appoint other committees «as 
needed 

Section 3. Each standing committee shall report to the 
council at the time of the annual meeting of the Association 
ind submit reports at such other times as may be directed 
bv the council or the executive board 


Other committees shall report as occasion demands. 


ARTICLE \ 
DIVISIONS AND DEPARTMENTS 


Section 1. Each division and department shall have a 
chairman, a secretary, and such committees as the division 
r department shall from time to time authorize. Divisions 


and departments, with the exception of the department of 
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college clubs, shall elect their own officers by mail, their 
nominations to be a part of the ballot mailed by the Associa 
tion to all members. An annual report of the work of each 
division and department shall be made at the Association 
business meeting. 

The college clubs department shall have its own standing 
rules developed in harmony with the constitution and by 
laws of the American Home Economics Association and 
approved by the Association 

Kach division and department shall have control of any 
funds that it may raise; but such funds may not be raised 
except with the consent of the council or executive board 
of the Association. With the approval of the council, a 
division or department may establish special qualifications 
for its membership in addition to those for membership in 
the Association. 

Seclion 2. Opportunity shall be provided on the pro 
gram of the annual meeting of the Association for division 
and department meetings, and the proceedings of these 
meetings shall be included in the published reports of the 
Association. The executive board shall provide, from the 
funds of the Association, such appropriations toward the 
work of the divisions and departments as the funds may 
permit. 

Section 3. Divisions and departments shall be represented 
on the council and on the executive board of the Association 
by their chairmen, and in addition the department of col- 
lege clubs shall be represented on the council by its student 
president. 

Section 4. Groups of members having some common in- 
terest not provided for in existing divisions or departments 
may hold meetings at the time and place of the annual 
meeting of the Association subject to the approval of the 
executive board. After three such meetings the group may 
petition the executive board for admission as a regular 
division or department of the Association. 


ArTICLE VI 


The American Home Kconomies Association shall serve 
is a sponsor of the Future Homemakers of America. The 
executive board of the AHEA shall appoint representatives 
to serve on the advisory board of that organization 


ARTICLE VII 


AMENDMENTS 


These bylaws may be amended by a vote of two thirds 
of the members present at any business meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, provided that notice of the proposed amendment 
be given in due form at least one month in advance 


ArtTICcLE VIII 
CONDUCT OF BUSINESS 


Business shall be conducted according to Robert’s Rules 
of Order 
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Officers and Committees—1949—50 


Asterisks designate persons newly appointed or elected 


Elected Officers 
President, Marie Dye, Michigan State College, East Lansing 
President-elect, *Florence Fallgatter, Iowa State College, 
Ames 
Vice-Presidents, Edna M. Martin, Seattle Public Schools, 
Seattle, Washington 
Marjorie M. Heseltine, Children’s Bureau, Federal Secu 
rity Agency, Washington 25, D.C 
‘Olga P. Brucher, Rhode Island State College, Kingston 
Recording Secretary, *Ruth L. Bonde, Northwestern Uni 
versity, Evanston, Illinois 
Treasurer, Dorothy E. Shank, Harvey and Howe, Inc., 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N.Y 


Council 


Past Presidents 

Elected and Salaried Officers 

President and Councilor of Each Affiliated State Association 
Chairmen of Divisions and Departments 

President of the Department of College Clubs 
Chairman of the Budget Committee 

President-elect 


Executive Board 


Elected Officers of the Association as listed above 
Chairmen of Divisions 

Chairmen of Departments 

Chairman of Budget Committee 

President-elect 

executive Secretary 

Ieditor of Publications 

Business Manager 

Field Secretary 


Executive Committee 


Elected Officers of the Association 

Chairman of Budget Committee 

Elected Member (*Ruth D. Noer, West Virginia University, 
Morgantown) 

President-elect 

Executive Secretary 

Editor of Publications 

Business Manager 

Field Secretary 


Headquarters Staff Officers 
700 Victor Building, Washington 1, D. C. 


Executive Secretary, Mildred Horton 

Editor of Publications, Lillian L. Steckman 
Field Secretary, Frances Urban 

Business Manager, Mrs. Gertrude N. Stieber 


DIVISIONS 


Art 


Chairman, *Mary Inez Mann, 6825 Pershing Street, St. 
Louis, Missouri 

Vice-Chairman, *Frances M. Obst, San Diego State College, 
San Diego 5, California 

Secretary, Frances Clinton, Oregon Extension Service, 


Corvallis 


Family Economics—Home Management 


Chairman, *Ruth L. Bonde, Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 

Vice-Chairman, *Mrs. Margaret Tuller, Oregon State Col 
lege, Corvallis 

Secretary, Cleo Fitzsimmons, Purdue University, Lafayette, 


Indiana 


Family Relations and Child Development 


Chairman, *Virginia Messenger, Oklahoma A & M College, 
Stillwater 
Vice-Chairman, *Myrtle Mainquist, University of Wyo 


ming, Laramie 
Secretary, Wsther McGinnis, Merrill-Palmer School, 71 
East Ferry Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


Food and Nutrition 
Chairman, *Verz R. Goddard, Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economies, USDA, Washington 25, D.C 
Vice-Chairman, *Margaret A. Ohlson, Michigan State 
College, Kast Lansing 
Secretary, Abby L. Marlatt, Kansas State College, Manhat 


tan 


Housing 


Chairman, *Florence Davis, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
Auburn 

Vice-Chairman, *Julia Pond, University of California 
Berkeley 4 

Secretary, Alma C. Heiner, 6740 North Keota Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


Textiles and Clothing 
Chairman, *Lucy Lane, Oregon State College, Corvallis 
Vice-Chairman, *Ada Elizabeth Armstrong, University of 


Georgia, Athens 
Secretary, Anna Marie Caswell, University of Texas, Austin 
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DEPARTMENTS 


Colleges and Universities 


Chairman, Ruth D Noer, West Virginia | niversity, Mor 


gantown 
Chairman-elect, *Mrs. Mildred T. Tate, Virginia Polytech 
nie Institute, Blacksburg 


Vice-Chairman, *Louise 


Sobve, 


lege, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Milwaukee-Downer Col 


Secretary, 


Home Keonomics, Cornell University, 


Ithaca 


Elementary and Secondary Schools 


Chairman. Helen Michaelsen, Central Washington College 
of Education, Ellensburg 


Chairman-elect, *Louise Keller University of Vermont, 
Burlington 
Vice-Chairman, Lillian Schmidt, State Board of I¢ducation, 

Capitol Building, Lincoln 9, Nebraska 
Secretary, *Jane Bemis, 335 East Ohio Street, Marquette, 


Michigan 


Extension Service 
Chairman, Mrs 
ming, Laramie 
Chairman-elect, *Ruth B. McCammon, Washington State 
College, Pullman 
*Jessie E. 
Urbana, Illinois 


Secretary, *Lvdia Tarrant 


Verna J. Hitchcock, University of Wyo- 


Vice-Chairman, 


Street, 


Heathman, 1208 California 


102 Hillerest Avenue, State Col 


lege, Pennsylvania 


Farmers Home Administration 


Chairman ‘lizabeth Rivers, 4020 Pleasant Avenue, Min 
neapolis, Minnesota 
Chairman-elect. Mirs. *Ocie Jones ©’Brien. RFD 1. Mid 


lothian, Virginia 
Vice-Chairman, Il. Marie 


Oklahoma 


Pickett 14 Federal 


Building, 
Oklahoma Cit, 


Secretary, *Virginia C 


Coker, FHA-FSA Building, Mont 
gomery, Alabama 
Home Economics in Business 
f hairman, Mrs Kelizabeth Sweeney Herbert. Vict ‘all's 
Vagazine, 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.‘ 
Chairman-elect, *Marjorie Child Husted, General Mills 


Incorporated, 400 Second Avenue, Minneapolis, Minne 
sota 
Secretary, Iris Davenport, Southern Agriculturist, Nashville 
1, Tennessee 
Seeretary-elect, *Elspeth Bennett, 
Checkerboard Square, St 


Purina 
Louis 2, Missouri 


Ralston Com- 


pany, 


*Margaret Hutchins, New York State College of 


Home Economics in Institution Administration 


Chairman, Katherine Hart, 2119 Regent Street, Madison 


Wisconsin 


Chairman-elect, *Ruth L Godfrey, 376 College Street 
Burlington, Vermont 
Vice-Chairman, Mrs. Ruth E. Walker, 3386 Herrier Street 


Oakland, California 
Secretary, *Mildred M 


Reynolds, Drexel Institute of Tech 


nology, 32d and Chestnut Streets, Philade!phia Penn 
eyivania 
Homemaking 


Chairman, Mrs. Barbara Peck, 

Portland, Oregon 

*Mrs. E. G. Hendrickson, 
Street, Lake Charles, Louisiana 

Vice-Chairman, Mrs. Viola M. Toepfer, 3238 North Downer 
Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Secretary, *Mrs. Leonora H 


San Francisco, California 


4302 S.W. Wilson Avenue, 


Chairman-elect, 


1804 Seventh 


Gross, 150 Eastwood Drive, 


Research 


Chairman, May L. Cowles, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son 6 

Chairman-elect, *Faith Fenton, New York State College of 
Home Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca 

Vice-Chairman, Margaret Nesbitt, 


Purdue 
Lafayette, Indiana 


University, 
Secretary, *Ruth Mary Griswold, University of Chicago, 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


Social Welfare and Public Health 


Miriam Lowenberg, 
Project, Rochester, Minnesota 
*Mrs. Blanche Dimond White 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Chairman, tochester 


Child Health 


Chairman-ele a 20 Prescott 


Street 


Vice-Chairman, Cornelia Dunphy 


Street, New York 10. N.} 


™ f 


Room 302. 105 Kast 29d 


elary, *Zorada Z. Titus, 938 Lindenwood Topeka, Kan 


College Clubs 


Chairman of Department and Student Club Adviser 
Merriam, University of Massachusetts, 

President, *Sally Keleher, Delta Zeta 
Island State College, Kingston 


, Ureana 
Amherst 

Sorority, Rhode 

Ist Vice-President, *Joyce Anderson, Iowa State College, 
Ames 

2d Vice-President, 
Athens 


Secretary, 


‘Jean DeMars, University of Georgia, 
*Joann Stewart. 


Russel ville 


Arkansas Polytechnic College 
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COMMITTEES 


Abbreviations: BL, designated in bylaws; EB or P, appointed by the executive board or president; C, recommended by 


committee on committees to the council. 


Apprentice Training (EB or P) 


Marie Mount, University of Maryland, College Park, 
Chairman 

* Dorothy Benson, L. 8. Ayers Company, | Washington 
Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Ardenia Chapman, Drexel Institute of Technology, 32d 
and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania 

*Mrs. Ruth R. Clark, University of Connecticut, Storrs 

Ruth M. Lusby, New York State Institute of Applied 
Arts and Sciences, 155 Battle Avenue, White Plains, 
New York 

Louise M. Norton, Plattsburg State Teachers College, 
Plattsburg, New York 

Klda Robb, Simmons College, 300 Fenway, Boston 15, 
Massachusetts 

Marie Sellers, General Foods Corporation New York 17, 
New York 


Awards (C) 


* Clara A. Storvick, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Chair- 
man 

*Mrs. Ruth Cowan Clouse, University of Miami, Coral 
Gables (University Branch), Florida 

* Kate Daum, University Hospitals, Iowa City, Iowa 

Catherine Personius, New York State College of Home 
Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca 

* Jessie Whitacre, Agricultural Experiment Station, Texas 
A and M College, College Station 


Budget, Advisory on (BL 


A Past President (Frances Zuill, University of Wisconsin 
Madison 6), Chairman 

President of the Association (Marie Dye 

Treasurer of the Association (Dorothy E. Shank 

A Vice-President (* Olga P. Brucher 

Executive Secretary (Mildred Horton 


Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics, Advisory 
on (EB or P 


Agnes Fay Morgan, University of California, Berkeley 4 
(1 vear), Chairman 

Olga P. Brucher, Rhode Island State College, Kingston 
(1 year) 

* Gertrude 
years) 

*May Cresswell, Mississippi Extension Service, State 
College (4 years) 

Florance B. King, University of Vermont, Burlington (2 
years) 

Hazel Kyrk, University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois (2 


Chittenden, Iowa State College, Ames (3 


years) 
* Alpha Latzke, Kansas State College, Manhattan (4 years) 
*E. Neige Todhunter, Box 1051, University of Alabama 
University (3 years) 


(Continued in column 2) 


Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics, 
Advisory on (Continued 
President of the Association (Marie Dve 
Mildred Horton 
Chairman of Legislative Committee, ex officio (Mrs. Mat 
garet L. Mange 


Icxecutive Secretary 


The steering committee ol the Research Departme nt 


is to serve as a counseling committee to this committee 


College Clubs, Advisory on (EB or P by BL 


Oreana Merriam, University of Massachusetts, Amherst 
Chairman 

Bess Caldwell, University of Texas, Austin 

Lois Holt, New Jersey College for Women, New Brunswick 

* Jeanette A. Lee, Michigan State College, East Lansing 

Thelma Thompson, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, 
Ohio 

Fleta E. Whitaker, Hinds Junior College, Raymond, Missis- 
sippi 

Mrs. Catherine Romney White, Brigham Young Universit, 
Provo, Utah 


Committees (EB 


* Marjorie M. Heseltine, Children’s Bureau, Federal Secu 
rity Agency, Washington 25, D. C., Chairmar 

Ida A. Anders, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

Corris Guy, Helms Bakeries, 8780 Venice Boulevard, Los 
Angeles 34, California 

* Mrs. Anne Marold Lee, Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute 

* Mrs. Rosa Loving, State Department of Education, Rich- 
mond, Virginia 

Mrs. May 8S. Reynolds, University of Wisconsin, Madisor 

*Franees Scudder, Extension Service, New York State 
College of Home Economics, Cornel! University, Ithaea 

President (Marie Dye 

\ Vice-President (* Olga P. Brucher 


Constitution and Bylaws (C 


Onah Jacks, West Texas State College, Canyon, Chairman 

Keturah E. Baldwin, 504 East Clifton Terrace Apartments 
Washington 9, D. C 

Lita Bane, 701 Pennsylvania Avenue, Urbana, Illinois 

* Rhoda Hyde, Vermont Extension Service, Box 109, St 
Albans 

*Martha A. Park, Plattsburgh State Teachers College 
Plattsburgh, New York 
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Consumer Interests (C) 


Henrietta M. Thompson, University of Alabama, Box 1983, 
University, Chairman 
Sadve F. Adelson, 
Economies, USDA, Washington 25, D 
*Mrs. Edna P 
New York 
Ardenia Chapman, Drexel Institute of Technology, 32d 


Jureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
C 
University 


sSrandau, Syracuse Svracuse 


and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Marv Louise Chase, 206 Bevier Hall 


Uy bana 


University of Illinois, 


Jessie V. Coles, University of California, Berkeley 4 
* Kenneth Dameron, Ohio State University, Columbus 
Anna Dooley Board of Education of the Citv of New 
York, 131 Livingston Street srooklyn 2, New York 


klizabeth Dyer, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 
21, Ohio 

Mrs. Sarah P. Ellis, Southern States Co-operative Ine 
Richmond 13, Virginia 

Inez LaBossier, New Jersey Extension Service, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick 

Alice Linn, Extension Service, USDA, Washington 25 
PD. ( 

Mrs. Pauline Beer Mack, Ellen Hl. Richards Institute 
The Penns inin State College, State College 

Florence Mason, Extension Service, University of Mat 
land, College Pa 

Ruth O’Brien, Bu iu Iluman Nutrition and Hom 
Keonomi USDA, Washington 25, D. ¢ 

Beth Peterson, Ie. [. duPont de Nemours and Company 
Room 11098 DuPont Building, Wilmington, Delaware 

Ruth Powe scl Lunch Service, Room 120, Capitol 
Building, Little Roel Arkansas 

* Mary Rokahr, I:xtens Service, USDA, Washington 25, 
> €;3 

*Nirs. Theresa M. Schaenzer, 4425 South Four Mile Run 
Road, Arlington, Virginia 

Helen M. Wilmore, University of Kentucky, Lexington 

Louise Young, Univers Wisconsin, 438 Univer 
Farm P Madisor 

Elections (EB or P 

Mrs. N.R.I S417-22d Street, N.2., Washington, D. ¢ 
(ha 

Mir Ha d De 112 South Iligh Street, Arlington 
Virgin 

Mrs. George Grange 06 Valley Drive Alexandria 
Virginia 

Mrs. Betty D s lTlow Sl4-lith Street. Alexand) 


Virginia 


MIrs. Helen H. Hurt. 7111 Gloster Road, N.W., Washington 
16, D. ¢ 
\Irs. Sherman Johnson, 11S North Jackson Street, Arling 
ton, Virginia 
NIrs Blanche Oldham, 2208S Knoll Street, Arlington, 
Virginia 
Mrs. C. R. Oviatt, 4702 Windom Place, N.W., Washington 
Dp. c 
Nirs. Carolvn Plueknett, 4836 South 29th Street, Arlington 
Virginis 
\irs Ralph Yoder. 1424 Somerset Place, N.W., Washing 


Bb. Cc 


ton, 
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Mrs. Clara Brown Arny, University of Minnesota, Uni 
versity Farm, St. Paul 1, Chairman 

Ruth Bonde, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 

Vivian Crow, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh 
13, Pennsylvania 

Lucy Rathbone, University of Texas, Austin 12 

Letitia Walsh, University of 


Illinois, Urbana 


ji 
‘ 


Subcommi eon Administration 


Ruth Bonde 
Chairman 
ky. Blackwell 
nomics. Cornel] 
Mrs 
versity, 
Mildred 
Blacksburg 
Frances 


Missouri 


Northwestern University, ] vanston, Illinois, 


Sar New York State College of Home Eco 
{ Ithaca 

Helen Judy Bond, Teachers College, Columbia Uni 

New York 27, New York 

. Tate, Virginia Polytechnic 


hiversit\ 


Mrs. Institute 


Mrs. M. Wilson, Stephens College, Columbia. 


; 
Subcommilttes 


on Food and \ itrition 


Mrs kercel Ss Eeppright, lowa State College, (mes 
Mrs. Dorothy M. Schnell, 339 Puente Drive, Santa Barbara 


California 


Icsther I Ssegnetr New York State Iedueation Depart me nt 
Albany 

\W ills Vaughn Tinsle y. Southwest Te yas State ( ollege , san 
Marcos 
Subcommittee on Hone Vanage ment and Kqu pment 

Mrs. Jean Muir Dorsey, 1502 South Lincoln Avenue. Uy 
bana, Illinois 

Hazel M. Hatcher, The Pennsylvania State College. State 


( ‘ollege 
Florence McKinney 


2 a) 
reOTnice 


Kansas State College 
Home 

New York 
General Mills, Ine.. 
Minnesota 


Manhattan 
Strawn, Woman’ 950 P 
New York, 

\ 


Nostrand, 


C'om panion, 


! 
sll 


k 
Avenue, 
irginia Va 


Avenue, 


\ n 100 Second 


South, 


Minneapolis, 


Subco miitlee Ho nd, Ho r Pla ning, and I 


ng 
Margaret | 
ama 
Mrs. Dorothy C 
on, Illinois 
kdna P 
New York 


Virginia 


Beeman, Purdue University, Indi 


ilavette 
Bohnen, 9413 Lineolnwood Drive, vans 


Mrs Brandau, Syracuse University, Syracuse. 


Mrs lk. Cutler, University of Utah, Salt Lake 


itv i 
Mary \ Mason, 
Denton 


Box 3804, Texas State College for Women, 


Ruth Segolson, Augsburg College, Minneapolis 4, Minne 
sota 
Subcommittee on Textiles and Clothing 
Nir Frances 8S. Goldsmith, University of Louisville. Louis 


ville, Kentucky 
kedna Meshke, University of California, Santa Barbara 


Jane Saddler, lowa State College, Ames 
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Executive Committee 


(See page 424 for personnel.) 


Fellowship Awards (C 


Mrs. Lucile Rust, Kansas State College, Manhattan, Cha: 


man 


Johnie Christian, Box 3942, Texas State College for Women, 


Denton 
* Edna Meshke, University of California, Santa Barbara 
* Helen S. Mitchell, University of Massachusetts, Amherst 


Elizabeth Lee Vincent, New York State College of Home 


economies, Cornell University, Ithaca 


Home Safety Education (C 


*Rufie Lee Williams, Chico State College, Chico, Cali 
fornia, Chairman 

Helen Bosard, Box 1708, University of Alabama, University 

* Katherine Comley, 7116 Lyndale Avenue, South, Minne 
apolis, Minnesota 

* Ruth D. Kruger, Central Arizona Light and Power Com 
pany, Phoenix 

V. Enid Sater, Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Ico 
nomies, USDA, Washington 25, D. C 


International (C 


* Louise Stanley, Agricultural Research Administration, 
USDA, Washington 25, D. C 

Marion H. Steele, 700 Victor Building, Washington 1, 
D. C., Secretary 

*Iiva L. Blair, Minnesota Extension Service, Universit) 
Farm, St. Paul 8, Minnesota 

Mrs. Helen Judy Bond, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York 27, New York 

*Sarah EE. Cragwall, Box 111, Winthrop College, Rock 
Hill, South Carolina 

Hazel M. Hatcher, The Pennsylvania State College, State 


College 


, Chairman 


Sara Hervey, Country Gentleman, Curtis Publishing Com 
pany, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Marjorie M. Heseltine, Children’s Bureau, Federal Seeu 
rity Agency, Washington 25, D. C 

Flemmie P. Kittrell, Howard University, Washington 1, 
D.C 

* Ata Lee, Office of Edueation, Federal Security Ageney,. 
Washington 25, D. C. 

*M. Margaret Pipes, Arizona State College, Flagstaff 

Oniea Prall, Hood College, Frederick, Maryland 

*Ruth A. Shank, Union Electric Company, St. Louis 1, 
Missouri 

Sister Mary Providentia, Our Lady of the Lake College 
San Antonio 7, Texas 

Sybil L. Smith, 1421 44th Street, N.W., Washington 7, 
Bb. Cc 

Frances L. Swain, 400 South 4th Street, La Crosse, Wis 
consin 

Chairman of the Department, of College Clubs (Oreana 
Merriam, University of Massachusetts, Amherst 


Adviser of Future Homemakers of America (* Marv Lee 


Hurt, Office of Edueation, Federal Security Ageney 


Washington 25, D. C.) 
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Investment (EB) 


Treasurer of the Association, Chairman (Dorothy I 
Shank 

President of the Association (Marie Dye 

[:xecutive Secretary (Mildred Horton 

\ Vice-President (* Marjorie M. Heseltine 


Legislative (C 


Mrs. Margaret L. Manger, 810 Chalfont Drive, Alexandria, 
Virginia, Chairman 

Tessie Agan, Kansas State College, Manhattan 

Mary I. Barber, 74 Sherman Road, Battle Creek, Michigan 

Grace M. Henderson, The Pennsylvania State College 
State College 

*Mrs. Helene Gallagher Jennings, RD #2, Montpelier, 
Vermont 

*\Mrs. Bernvece Johnson, 1134 Southwest Mitchell Street 
Portland 1, Oregon 

Mrs. Helen Hummer Matlock, 614 Forum Building, Sacra 
mento, California 

T. Fave Mitchell, University of Maryland, College Par} 

Mrs. Fred J. Pace, Marrowbone, Kentucky 

* Mrs. Mildred F. Rverson, 353 Kensington Drive, Madison, 
Wisconsin 

Elizabeth Williams, Rural Electrification Administration 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, DC 


Local Arrangements for 1950 Annual Meeting (EB or P 


: Katherine I Baker School Department Medford »? 


Massachusetts, Chairman 


Membership Credentials (EB 
Gladys M. Wyckoff, Appleton City, Missouri, Chairmar 


Jeatrice J. Geiger, Indiana University, Bloomington 
Susan | West Milwaukee Downer College Nilw wkee 3B 
Wisconsin 


Nominating (Elected by Ballot 


Mary Rokahr, Extension Service, USDA, Washington 25, 
D. C., Chairman 

Katherine L. Baker, School Department, Medford 55, 
Massachusetts 

k:thelwyn Dodson, California Extension Service, Univer 
sitv of California, Berkeley 4 

Mrs. Clara Gebhard Snyder, Wheat Flour Institute, 309 
West Jackson Boulevard, Chieago 6, Illinois 

I. Neige Todhunter, University of Alabama, Universit, 
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Permanent Headquarters Fund (C 


*Lucy McCormack, 503 West Fourth Avenue, Spokane 
Washington, Chairman 

Keturah E. Baldwin, 700 Victor Building, Washington 1, 
D. C., Secretary 

Benjamin R. Andrews, 6 Woodbine Street, South Burling 
ton, Vermont 

* Mabel M. Davis, Adams School, 800 West Adams Street, 
Phoenix, Arizona 

Mrs. Olive Paul Goodrich, Wayne University, Detroit 1 
Michigan 

* Mary Lee Hurt, Future Homemakers of America, Office 
of Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington 
25, D. C 

* Saily Keleher, (President of College Clubs Department 


Delta Zeta Sorority Rhode Island State College, 


Kingston 

Irene E. McDermott, Board of Public Education, Adminis 
tration Building, Bellefield Avenue & Forbes Street 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 

Marie Mount, University of Maryland, College Park 

Josephine Parks, Hot Point, Inc., 304 Red Rock Building, 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 

Treasurer. (Dorothy Ek. Shank 


Permanent Headquarters Planning (EB 


Maud Wilson, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Chairman 

Mercedes A. Bates, Globe Mills, Box 2707, Los Angeles 54 
California 

Margaret M. Edwards, Woman’s College, University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro 

Katherine W. Harris, New York State College of Home 
Keonomies, Cornell University, Ithaca 

Ellen LeNoir, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 3 

Lelia Massev, Ohio Weslevan University, Delaware, Ohio 


kdna Van Horn, Oregon State College, Corvallis 


Program for the 1950 Annual Meeting (EB or P 


*Edna Martin, Seattle Public Sehools, Administration 
Building, S10 Dexter Avenue, Seattle, Washington 
Chairman 

* Katherine L. Baker, School Department, Medford 55 
Massachusetts 

* Beatrice A. Judkins, New Hampshire Extension Service, 

University of New Hampshire, Durham 

* Elizabeth J. Lynahan, The Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Company, 122 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, 
Ilinois 

* Elda Robb, Simmons College, 300 Fenway, Boston, Mas 
sachusetts 

* Msther F. Segner, New York State Education Depart 
ment, Albany 

President of the Association (Marie Dye 

I:xecutive Secretary Mildred Horton 


ASSOCIATION BUSINESS 429 


Program-of-Work (C 


Mrs. Virginia I’. Cutler, University of Utah, Salt Lake City 
Chairman 

* Ann M. Krost, Minneapolis Public Schools, Minneapolis 
4, Minnesota, Vice-Chairman 

Chairmen of divisions and departments and officers of state 
presidents group 

President of the Association (* Marie Dye 


Publications 
Advisory on Advertising in the Journal (EB or P) 


dna Van Horn, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Chairmar 

Jessie V. Coles, University of California, Berkeley 4 

Milicent Hathaway, Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
economies, USDA, Washington 25, D. C 

Mrs. Pauline Beery Mack, Ellen H. Richards Institut: 


The Pennsy!vania State College, State College 


Advisory Editorial on AHEA Publications (ER) 


Day Monroe, 2311 West 17th Street Topeka, Kansas 


(‘hairman 


Po 


Clara Carolyn Cerveny, 1230 Amsterdam Avenue, New 
York a. New York 

* Jane H. Crow, University of Marvland, College Park 

[vol Spafford, Rock Creek, Ohio 

Mrs. Marion D. Sweetman, University of Maine, Orono 

President of the Association (Marie Dve 


I:ixecutive Secretar, Mildred Horton 


Technical 


Georgian Adams, Office of Experiment Stations, USDA 
Washington 25, D. C 

esther A. Atkinson, The Pennsylvania State ¢ ollege, State 
College 

Arnold Ic. Baragar, University of Nebraska, Lineoln 1 

Dorothy Dickins, Mississippi Agricultural [Experiment 
Station, Box 235, State College 

Marion Featherstone, University of Idaho, Moscow 

Elizabeth Guilford, 1411 Hillerest Road, Lancaster, Penn 
svivania 

Ann M. Krost, Minneapolis Public Schools, Minneapolis 4 
Minnesota 

Mrs. Mildred I. Morgan, Florida State University, Talla 
hassee 

kthel L. Phelps, University of Minnesota, University 
Farm, St. Paul |] 

Dorothy D. Seott, Ohio State University, Columbus 10 

Florence I. Secoular, North Texas State College, Box 5217 
N.T. Station, Denton 

Hazel Shultz, Indiana University, Bloomington 

Georgiana Smurthwaite, Kansas State College, Manhattan 

Mrs. Marion D. Sweetman, University of Maine, Orono 
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Resolutions at the 1950 Annual Meeting (C) 


* Margaret Hutchins, New York State College of Home 
Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca, Chairman 

* Margaret S. Chaney, Connecticut College, New London 

* Mrs. Milla E. Newland, Vermont Department of Health, 
348 College Street, Burlington 

*Mrs. Frances G. Sanderson, Wayne University, Detroit 
1, Michigan 

President of the Association (* Marie Dye) 

lixecutive Secretary (Mildred Horton) 
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Time and Place of Annual Meeting (EB) 
*Mrs. Dora S. Lewis, Hunter College, New York, New 
York, Chairman 
*Lurline Collier, Georgia Extension Service, Extension 
Building, Athens 
* Mrs. Edith MeNab Murphy, 93 Grove Street, San Fran 
cisco 2, California 
* Mary Russell, Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha 
Business Manager (* Mrs. Gertrude N. Stieber) 


REPRESENTATIVES 


American Standards Association, Council and the Consumer 
Goods Committee of the (EB or P 


Ardenia Chapman, Drexel Institute of Technology, 32d and 
Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania, Repre 
sentative 

*Mrs. Edna P. Brandau, Syracuse University, Syracuse 
New York, Alternate 

Mrs. Elizabeth Sweeney Herbert, McCall’s Magazine, 444 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York, Alternate 


Co-ordinating Council of the AHEA, AVA, and NEA 
(EB or P) 


Representing the AHEA 


* Mrs. Merle Byers, Michigan State College, East Lansing 
Helen Michaelsen, Central Washington College of Educa 
tion, Ellensburg 


Future Homemakers of America, Advisory Board of the 
(EB or P) 


Representative of the Department of Elementary and Sec 
ondary Schools (Edna Kraft, State Board for Voea 
tional Education, Des Moines, Iowa 

Field Secretary (Frances Urban 


National Commission on Children and Youth (EB or P 


Isther MeGinnis, Merrill-Palmer School, 71 East Ferry 
Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan 


National Consumer-Retailer Council (EB or P) 


*Iedna P. Amidon, Office of Education, Federal Securit, 
Agency, Washington 25. D. C., Representative 

Elizabeth Dyer, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21 
Ohio 

Inez LaBossier, New Jersey Extension Service. Rutgers 
University. New Brunswick 

Mary Rokahr, I:xtension Service, | SDA, Washington 25 
. ©. 


Practical Nurse Education Association, Advisory 
Committee of the (EB or P 


Ata Lee, Office of Edueation, Federal Security Agene, 
Washington Ss 2. C . Re prese niatlive 
Mrs. Arline Pinkham Tilton. Rhode Island State College, 


Kingston 


School Lunch, Joint Committee of AHEA and ADA 
and SFSA on (EB or P 


Representing the American Home Economi {ssociation 


Mrs. Gertrude N. 


sowie, State Department of Edueation, 


1201 O’Sullivan Building, Baltimore 2, Maryland 
Chairman 
*Rosa Spearman, Board of Education, 600 East Trad 


Street, Charlotte, North Carolina 

* Pauline Stout, State Department of Edueation, Charles 
ton, West Virginia 

* LeVelle Wood, Ohio State University, Columbus 10 


Women’s Joint Congressional Committee (EB or P 


Mildred Horton, 700 Vietor Building, Washington 1, D. ¢ 
Delegate 

Mrs. Ella H. MeNaughton, 700 Vietor Building. Washing 
ton 1, D. C., Alternate 

*Mrs. Margaret L. Manger, 810 Chalfonte Drive. Alex 
andria, Virginia 

* Mrs. Charles Ik. Reeves, 3416 South Stafford Street, S.1 


Arlington, Virginia 
Lillian I, 
. C. 
Mrs. Margaret D. Thompson, 1831 Summitt Place, N.W 
Washington, D. C. 
Frances Urban, 700 Victor Building, Washington 1, D. C 


Steckman, 700 Victor Building, Washington | 
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Presidents of Affiliated State Associations 


Alabama— Ruth Stovall, Alabama College, Montevallo 
Arizona—Mrs. Mildred Weigley Wood, 407 North 18th Street, Phoenix 
Arkansas—Mary Louise Rye, 421} West Capitol Avenue, Little Rock 
California—Hilda Faust, 112 Giannini Hall, University of California, Berkeley 
Colorado—Mrs. Neven Kilpatrick, Denver Dairy Council, Denver 4 
Connecticut—Agnes Gorse, 190 Oxford Street, Hartford 
Delaware—Carolyn Leh, High School, Laurel 
D. C—Mrs. Margaret Morris, 98 Kenilworth Avenue, Garrett Park, Maryland 
Florida-—Mrs. Rex Todd Withers, State Department of Education, Tallahassee 
Georgia— Luella Rouse, Roosevelt High School, Atlanta 
Hawaii-—Erma FE. Meeks, Hawatian Electric Company, Ltd., Honolulu 
I[daho—Alberta D. Hill, Idaho State College, Pocatello 
Illinois—Ruth Schmalhausen, Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, Charleston 
Indiana—KEmma Wetzel, Elliott Apts., Muncie 
Jowa—-Helen MeClerry Hubler, 629 Third Street, Des Moines 
Kansas—E. Louise Gibson, Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg 
Kentucky—Mary Lois Williamson, State Department of Vocational Education, Frankfort 
Louisiana-——Ona Smith, Box 8604, University Station, Baton Rouge 3 
Maine—Mrs. Louise F. Fettinger, State Department of Education, Augusta 
Maryland—Onica Prall, Hood College, Frederick 
Massachusetts—Mrs. Sally Larkin Erath, 1235 Statler Building, Boston 
Michigan—FEleanor Morrison, Michigan Consolidated Gas Company, Grand Rapids 
Minnesota—Mrs. Mildred Barrington, 1822 Johnson Street, Minneapolis 13 
Mississippi—Mrs. Margaret Cresswell, Mississippi Extension Service, 520 Federal Building, Jackson 
Missouri—Elizabeth Rutherford, Central Missouri State Teachers College, Warrensburg 
Montana—Bessie McClelland, Montana Extension Service, Bozeman 
Nebraska—Mary Beth Hitchman, Calloway 
Nevada—Mildred Huber, State Department of Vocational Education, Carson City 
New Hampshire—Iber Holmes, 161 Washington Street, Berlin 
New Jersey—Kathryn Van Nest, 66 North Maple Avenue, East Orange 
New Mezxico—Winnie Pool, Portales 
New York—Edna P. Grampp, 143 Hedley Place, Buffalo 8 
North Carolina—Y ork Kiker, State Department of Agriculture, Raleigh 
North Dakota—Mildred Davis, Home Economics Department, University Station, Grand Forks 
Ohio—Dorothy D. Scott, Ohio State University, Columbus 10 
Oklahoma—June Scott, Public Service Company, Tulsa 
Oregon—-Grace Workman, Oregon Dairy Council, 1005 Terminal Sales Building, Portland 5 
Pennsylvania—Lydia Tarrant, 102 Hillcrest Avenue, State College 
Puerto Rico—Maria Magdalena Guzman, 6 Blanco Romano Street, Rio Piedras 
Rhode Island—Mrs. Elizabeth Ferguson, Rhode Island Department of Education, 205 Benefit Street, Provi- 
dence 3 

South Carolina elizabeth >. Watson Winthrop College, Rock Hill 
South Dakota—Clara Flemington, Central High School, Aberdeen 
7'ennessee—Inez Lovelace, P. O. Box 1071, Knoxville 
Texas—Florence I. Scoular, North Texas State College, Box 5217 N.T. Station, Denton 
Utah Bertha Lorentzen, 857 East 7th Street, North, Provo 
\ermont—Marianne Muse, 489 Main Street, Burlington 
Virginta—J. Phyllis Owen, Virginia Electric Power Company, Richmond 
Washington—Mabel Mullikin, Centennial Flouring Mills, 340 Central Building, Seattle 4 
West Virginta—Dorothea Vieweg, 216 Grand Street, Morgantown 
Wisconsin—Frances Zuill, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Wyoming—Ruth Bumpas, University of Wyoming, Laramie 

131 
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Cereal Gumllule Announces 
TWO NEW TEACHING UNITS 





Edited by 
DR. E. V. McCOLLUM 


te. — . 4 F-dited by 


= - ma LAURA DEEPHOUSE 
sal Director of Home Economics Dept. 


School City of 


, ) 
A. ¥/ 
LAN 
A Oi 
. Professor Emeritus of 
: Biochemistry, 
y, 
~ 
. 
— 
~~ 


South Bend, Indiana 


‘ 
L) ‘y 
) /) 
i A\ 
es The Johns Hopkins University 
| < 


The Cereal Teacher's Source Book is a valuable 
aid in planning a broader concept of the ingre- 


The Breakfast Teacher's Source Book presents 
authoritative information on breakfast and its im- 


portance to teen-agers and adults . . . reports dient use of breakfast cereals. It presents the 
the results of new surveys of breakfast eating research studies and conclusions on ingredient 
habits .. . provides helpful material to teach the use of cereal . . . 50 tested cereal recipes for 
good breakfast lesson . . . answers many ques- breads, cookies, main dishes and desserts, many 


tions you and your students will ask. illustrated in attractive serving settings. 


Two Wall Charts in three colors, size 22” x 16” 
showing step-by-step preparation of oaten bread 
and cereal pie crust, and 20 Students’ Work 
Sheets are included in the unit. 


A Basic Breakfast Pattern Wall Chart size 22” x 
16” in full color for bulletin board use and 20 
Students’ Work Sheets for class or home assign- 
ments are included in the unit. 


SOME OF THE INFORMATIVE SUBJECTS: INTERESTING TEACHING HELPS: 


20 breakfast cereal generic names and descrip- 
tions with illustrations. 


New scientific study of adverse effects of 
“Breakfast Skipping” habits. 
Nutritional evaluation of the foods in the Unusual ways to use cereals. 


breakfast 


Significant facts about the breakfast cereal and 
milk serving. 


50 tested recipes. 









Home Economics Director, Cereal Institute, Inc. JS9 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Please send New FREE Teaching Unit: Teacher's Source Book, 
Wall Chart and 20 Students’ Work Sheets as checked below: 


y ae to the many Home Economics 


teachers who sent constructive suggestions for improv- 
ing our teaching material. Your comments on class- 
room and community experience helped us make these 
two new teaching units conform to your needs for teach- 


ing these important nutrition subjects. [] “A Basic Breakfast Pattern" [) "50 Tested Cereal Recipes” 
Breakfast Teaching Unit Cereal Teaching Unit 
, sei 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. Name a _ 
A research and educational endeavor devoted Address Ale Sed 
*. *,* ol - - — —— 
to the betterment of national nutrition. rae 


City a Zone State 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
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“SHRIMP STAR SALAD” 





2. Cut five wedges of head lettuce and arrange 


star fashion on the plate. 














4. Garnish with five wedges of peeled tomato. 


Herty for lunch, yet not costly, 

Kraft’s newest main dish salad 
is a good lesson in nutrition. For 
its supply of vitamins, protein and 
minerals is offered in such an 


appetizing way. 

Since it is so easy to prepare, 
this “Shrimp Star Salad” is a good 
project for classes of beginners or 
new brides. They'll be delighted to 
find that so pretty a salad is so easy 
to make. And it is pretty! Crisp green 





3. Heap cleaned cooked shrimps in a mound 
in the center of the plate. 





5. Place two or three tablespoons of Kraft 
Mayonnaise on each wedge of lettuce. 
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isa fine luncheon main dish! 






























lettuce, pale pink shrimps, bright 
tomatoes and creamy-gold mayon- 
naise all add up to a picture-salad, 

There are, however, a few points 
to stress to your classes. 1. See that 
the shrimps are icy-cold. 2. Be sure 
the dressing is a rich mayonnaise 
with plenty of lemon juice in it. 
3. Use crisp, cold lettuce, well 
washed and drained. 


Kraft Foods Company, Chicago, Ill. 


* 





** 
~_* *.* 








2 © 2° 
o *. 


MAYONNAISE 
with pure lemon juice 
in it! 

In creating a main dish salad 
like this, it is important that 
the dressing should not only be 
as good—but it should add to 
the salad. That’s why so many 
Home Economists insist on 
Kraft Mayonnaise. For the oil, 
the eggs, the vinegar and spices 
in Kraft are all fine quality in- 
gredients. Furthermore, Kraft 
adds pure lemon juice in just the 
right amount, at just the right 
time during the mixing, to give 
a delightful piquancy ... a 
wonderful blend of flavors! 


























6. Serve as a main dish. 
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TEACHERS! FREE--- CLASSROOM 


1 WALL CHART. 25x38”, in full color...with 
pictures of the 4 major types of salad and 3 basic 
dressings. Flexible, can be adapted to your own 


classroom needs. 


2 STUDENT WORKSHEETS. In quantity sufficient 
for your class. These folders are punched for 
notebook insertion. Give details on planning 
salads, ingredient and dressing selection, ar- 
rangement, and nutritional importance. 





STUDY UNIT 


ON SALADS and 
SALAD DRESSINGS 


IT'S ALWAYS TIME FoR a SALAD 


c 


PORTRAITS 


me em rte ee me tee 


re ee ee ee 














3 SALAD PORTRAITS—TEACHER’S PORTFOLIO. 
Eight 842x11” Salad Portraits, 4 full color, and 
4in black and white. Recipes and project sugges- 
tions accompany each. Includes salad close-ups, 
techniques, salad accompaniments and effective 
table settings stressing salads in menu planning. 
Lends itself to various bulletin board displays to 


supplement wall chart. 


JANE ASHLEY 
HOME SERVICE DEPT Cc. 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 





Not a Lesson Plan! Corn Products Refining Company has 
condensed information and ideas from many sources, attrac- 
tively illustrated and organized to save the teacher’s time. 
Many lessons, classroom projects and home experience can 
be developed from the unit by the teacher to fit her 
own plan of study. 
Mail the coupon at right and material 
will be sent to you promptly. 


17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 


Please send me free the complete MAZOLA® Classroom 
Unit on Salads, including the Wall Chart, Teacher Portfolio, 


Oe 6aieedinkceeenand copies of the Student Worksheets 
DE c6bdddd Kea RENO CEE SAS OR OWES COR aed 
Ee et ee ee eT eee ee ey eee 
City Zor State 


Ce ee ae ae ee eS ee 


Seplem ber 1949 
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Students 
advance 
0 


HIS MERELY means that home economics students 
E yor a constantly growing interest when the subject 
of food freezing is included in the curriculum. 

The Farm and Home Freezer method of food preser- 
vation and storage has found itself a definite niche in 
homemaking. One and one-quarter million American 
amilies have installed Electric Farm and Home 
Freezers during the past three years. The nation’s 
'.omemakers have discovered that home freezing can 
mean a wider variety of fresh foods at all seasons of 
the year . time saved because of fewer shopping 
trips . . . money saved on the 
budget by freezing home-grown 
products or foods purchased in 
season and frozen while plentiful 
and low priced. 


OF COURSE...IT'S ELECTRIC! 


A FARM & HOME FREEZER — 


Your VIZ MMUS. 7 ta Vl Ecorunitcd Eguipine | | 


FARM & HOME FREEZER SECTION 


National Electrical Manufacturers Association, 155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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To the nation’s schools, these facts can mean only one 
thing—home economics students will want to learn about 
home freezing, along with canning and other food preser- 
vation methods! 

And to teach home freezing, your school’s home 
economics laboratory needs several Electric Farm and 
Home Freezers. This presents no problem. Like the 
refrigerator, an Electric Farm and Home Freezer is 
easily and quickly installed. You may have the whole 
story by getting in touch with your local electric ser- 
vice company or appliance sales organizations. 


What is a Farm and Home Freezer? “An Electric Farm and Home 
Freezer is the household type of low-temperature, mechanically refrigerated 
cabinet used exclusively for the freezing and/or storage of frozen food.” 





cma 





ADMIRAL + BEN-HUR © BISHOP, » COOLERATOR * CROSLEY + DEEPFREEZE + FRIGIDAIRE * GENERAL ELECTRIC 
GIBSON + HOTPOINT + INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER * KELVINATOR » NORGE + SANITARY + SCHAEFER 
SEEGER « STEINHORST + SUB-ZERO * WESTINGHOUSE + WHITING 
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Let McCall 
help you! 














Teachers, your advanced students 
and beginners as well will 
glean inspiration and knowledge 


from the following sewing aids. 


. Wardrobe planning charts 








] 
2. Sewing techniques wall charts 
3. Stitch tricks leaflet 

4. Back stage with McCall 

5 

6 

7 





. Body Measurement Chart 
. The Stylist Magazine 
. Doll Pattern 


All aids listed will be sent free of charge upon request. 





McCall School Service - 230 Park Avenue - New York 17, N. Y. 
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YA] INTO NEXT SEMESTER 


WITH THESE USEFUL TALON™ 
FASTENER TEACHING HELPS 


} 


@ LESSON SHEETS four instructional leaflets for students’ reference, showing how zippers work, 
importance of various types, and easiest method of insertion. 


@ OPENINGS FOR SKIRT FASTENERS A four page leaflet illustrating types of skirt fastener 
applications and suggested uses. 


@ TEACHER'S FILE ON SLIDE FASTENERS Tips on handling placket problems and some material 
on the history of clothing fasteners. 


@ TEACHER'S REFERENCE BOOK Contains useful information on slide fastener types, lengths, 
colors, and special features. 


@ SET OF THREE COLORED WALL CHARTS |8” x 38”, showing in bold diagrammatic steps the 
most modern method of inserting dress, skirt and neckline zippers. 


ree oe ae ee ee oe Se Se 6 oe 6 Se 6 Se ee oe oe oe ee ee ee 


Talon Educational Service, 420 Lexington Ave., 


New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send me FREE 
Lesson Sheets—* of sewing students 
(C) Openings for Skirt Fasteners [ Teacher’s File on Slide Fasteners 
C) Teacher's Reference Book et of 3 Wall Charts 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


Name_ etl — 


School_ 


TALON EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


; + - 
High School © 27 College or Affiliation 


Se »| Address ae : 
chool Addr ae wa a 


City Zone __ State 


> 
REG. U.S. PAT, OFF., TALON, |! 
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What gives cheese its flavor? 


e 
we 





r= 


or tracking down friendly micro-organisms 


For many years Borden bacteriologists have been 
investigating cheese flavor. It is a complex process. 


A case in point is Liederkranz, a registered 
trade-mark for cheese made by The Borden Com- 
pany, at Van Wert, Ohio. 


This cheese was accidentally discovered 55 
years ago in New York City by a young Swiss 
cheese maker who was attempting to produce the 
domestic counterpart of an imported cheese. 


In 1926, when the Liederkranz plant was moved 
to Van Wert, it was believed that this cheese was 
produced by the combined action of several differ- 
ent types of micro-organisms, starting with lactic 
acid bacteria and ending with proteolytic bacteria. 


However, events proved it was not as simple 
as that, and here is where the “art and know-how” 
of cheese-making intervened. 


It was necessary to bring old shelving and other 
fixtures to Van Wert, and inoculate the walls of the 
new plant with ripe Liederkranz before the new 
surroundings would produce a cheese with the 
robust flavor and distinctive texture of Lieder- 
kranz. 


In the production of Cheddar cheese, bacterial 
cultures of S. lactis and lactobacilli are propa- 
gated daily in sterile milk. They are added to 
pasteurized or unpasteurized milk which is then 
made into cheese. 


If conditions of moisture, salt, and acid are 
right, together with proper humidity and time- 
and-temperature of curing, the result will be a 
sharp, full-flavored cheese. If any of these factors 
are altered beyond the empirical limits known to 
cheese makers, the bacteria will not grow and the 
resulting product will be worthless. 


Bacteria for Swiss or Emmenthaler cheese are of 
an entirely different type and require other con- 
ditions for their cultivation. 


Pure cultures of strains of S. thermophilus and 
L. bulgaricus— together with propionic acid bac- 
teria— are added to milk. The result is the sweet, 
nutty flavor and large holes or “eyes” which are 
characteristic. Eighteen years ago, a Borden bac- 
teriologist isolated a particularly vigorous strain 
of lactic acid forming bacteria. It is still in use 
throughout the Swiss cheese industry. 


Camembert cheese is the product of certain 
lactic acid bacteria and the beautiful white mold, 
Penicillium camemberti. It is interesting to note 
that Borden scientists have learned how to control 
the interaction of each so accurately that The 
Borden Company is today the largest manufac- 
turer of this type of cheese. 


While the control of cheese flavors is not yet as 
predictable as the binomial theorem, nevertheless 
science has come a long way since the time when 
they were wholly a matter of trial and error. 
Through the type of research carried on by The 
Borden Company, the reproduction of cheese fla- 
vors is fast approaching an exact science. 


BETTER NUTRITION THROUGH 
RESEARCH AND QUALITY CONTROL 


The Borden Company 


350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF BIOLAC, 
MULL-SOY, BETA LACTOSE, KLIM & DRYCO, BORDEN’S 
ICE CREAM, EVAPORATED MILK, CONDENSED MILK, 
HEMO, INSTANT COFFEE, FRESH MILK AND CHEESE 
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Visualize Your ENTIRE 
Homemaking Department 





Student kitchens alone do not make a homemaking 
department. In the well equipped department careful 
planning makes available proper facilities for housing 
all materials and providing demonstration areas for all 


homemaking activities. 


Observe carefully the adequate size and convenience of 


the above cabinets which are Sheldon’s contribution to 


the solution of apron storage and towel drying problems. 


Other important problem areas - - to which Sheldon 
gives particular attention in planning - - are full pro- 
visions for class discussion and demonstrations; child-care 
equipment, bed storage, illustrated materials files, gar- 
ment fitting alcoves and mirrors; lavatory cases staples, 
and cleaning utensil storage. In Sheldon’s catalog will 
be found a wide selection of homemaking equipment 


and floor plans for homemaking departments 





World's Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of 
Laboratory and Vocational Furniture. 


| EAA Shiclltore « convany 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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Has your school officially adopted a program of lectures 
for girls covering the subject of menstruation —or must 
the individual teacher assume this responsibility? 

If the latter, you will find this duty made easier and more 
interesting if you use the Tampax manual for teachers en 
titled ‘How Times Have Changed.”’ This free book com- 
bines historical interest with scientific facts about men 


struation, supported by charts, anatomical drawings, med 
ical papers and bibliographies. 

The product Tampax represents the modern view in the 
care of menstruation. Designed by a physician to be worn 
internally, Tampax has a special interest to physical in 
structors Owing to its special adaptability to use during 
swimming. Tampax requires no belts, pins or external 
pads—and no odor can form. 

Send for the Free Manual and other material. Check below 


Accepted for Advertising by the Journal 
of the American Medical Association 








: TAMPAX INCORPORATED JHE Vf 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y ‘ 
: Please send the free material checked Tampax manual 
‘ for teachers “How Times Have Changed.” [_) Sample box! 
; of Tampax containing Regular, Super, Junior absorbencies ; 
Booklet for students “Coming of Age’’ with order card | 
' for additional free supply. : 
' ' 
Eo Eee — np 
' " a \\ ' 
‘ School Address............ epee : 
City mer\ ote Zone State 
CLceceeseceoeeess pv Sd SOSSSSSSOSSSE EOS OSSSSSOSOOSSSSSSSSSCOOOOOOCOE ' 








If an apple a day 
keeps the doctor 
away, the medical 
profession can take a 
vacation this fall! 














There are plenty of apples avail- 
able for everybody—and ways 
Eve never dreamed of for using 
them at every meal! 


Breakfast, for example, during 
this season can consist of crisp 
Kellogg’s cereals served up with 
spicy applesauce .. . 


FOR YOU! Tempting apple-cereal recipes, including 
many hints on the use of ready-to-eat cereals in 
apple cookery. We shall be glad to send you as many 
of these colorful folders as you need—up to 30 
copies. Write Kellogg Co., JHE-9-49, Home Eco- 


nomics Services, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Fora better breakfast 


cat Ulloggis From at = 


KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES - RICE KRISPIES - PEP 
RAISIN BRAN FLAKES - 40% BRAN FLAKES - ALL-BRAN 
SHREDDED WHEAT - KRUMBLES - CORN-SOYA 
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To make savory main dishes try 
sausage-and-apple patties made 
with Kellogg’s Krumbles (deli- 
cious!) ... or cored apples, stuffed 
with sausage meat and topped 
with crisp Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 
or Rice Krispies. Look for both 
recipes in the gift folder illustrated 
below. 


For dessert — we recommend a 
new one—Applesauce Betty, which 
takes only 20 minutes to bake 
and is more nutritious, when you 


Ab 


Somebody will 
take a bough for 
these grand apple- 
cereal recipes! 


Ww 
Company: ce! 





September 1949 














— From KELLOGG'S Staff of Home Economists 


use ready-cooked Kellogg’s PEP for 
the sweet, crunchy layers! 


By the way, do you pare your 
apples before cooking them for 
applesauce? Studies at the New 
York State Experiment Station 
show that flavor and color are 
definitely better if the apples are 
pared, and cooked rapidly in a 
covered pan. Applesauce prepared 
this way needs no sweetening at 
least not when you make Apple- 
sauce Betty. 
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Once you use 


BerNARDIN 


Home Canning CAPS & LIDS 








hap you'll never change — 


From the moment you open the package 
you can see and feel the advantages—in 
the metal,—in the packing (no sticking 
together) in the resilient built-in ring. 
And the first batch of canning you “put 
up” with Bernardin caps and lids will 
sell you for life. You'll have new ease 
and new confidence through these ex- 
clusive success features— 


@ food-safe enamel over 2 under coats; 
© real latex rings built in; 


© lids packed so they can’t stick 
together. 


For all these plus additional features at 
no extra cost—just get Bernardin home 
canning caps and lids at your store. 











_A new edition 











of ROSE'S 
Laboratory Handbook 
of Dietetics 
revised by 


TAYLOR AND MCLEOD 


The Fifth Edition of this famous handbook for 
advanced nutrition courses represents a com- 
plete reorganization of the original book by 
Mary Swartz Rose. Much new material has 
been added, bringing the book thoroughly up 
to date. $5.50 (probable). 


To be published this month 








THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Ave., New York 11 
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PY, 


auUiTTTver rar? 
IS 
NI Cookie Choice 


NY for Back 10 School 


I 
NS 


IS 
NS 


IS 3. That retains its freshness. 









—f? Ff py 


That packs and travels well 
f. in lunch boxes OF by mail. 


Lh hb lll 


PJ That is regular in shape. 


7 JF i—g 


in 
iw 


SLL4. 





WA LL4A For example: 
CONGO SQUARES 


SIFT together and set aside 


2% c. sifted flour 
¥2 tsp. baking powder 
2 tsp. sale 
MELT %c. shortening 
STIR IN—2% c. (1 lb.) brown sugar 
and allow to cool slightly : 
BEAT IN, one at a time, 
3 eggs, beating well after 
each addition 
ADD—Flour mixture 
1 c. broken nutmeats 
1 pkg. Nestle’s Semi-Sweer 
a Morsels, and blend well 
our into grease ce 
pan (10! > — ane 
BAKE AT: 350° F. TIME: 25-30 Min 
YIELD: 48 squares 


Whe i 
en almost cool, cut into Squares 
approximately 2” x 2” 


? 
1 


sey or ene Chocolate Fruit Sticks or Dream 
~ oy ecipes for these sent on request. Write 
Nestle's Chocolate Test Kitchen, 60 Hudson 


a. Hew York 13, N. Y.). 











Toll House Cookies 
are America’s Favorite, 
all-occasion choice. Recipe 
on the back of each package. 















NESTLEsS 


THE GREATEST TASTE IN CHOCOLATE 
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YOU HAVE NEVER KNOWN BEFORE 











“WASHED” AIR IS \ 
WHOLESOME AIR | 


The moment you enter a Rex- 
aired room, you will notice how 
fresh the air is; how comfortable 
it is to breathe. Rexair is the 
amazing new appliance that actu- 
ally improves the air you breathe. 

Rexair takes dust from carpets: 
bare floors, drapes, upholstered 
furniture, and from the air itself. 
Rexair collects dust and dirt ina 
water bath; discharges cleaner 
and moistened air back into 
the room. 

The longer Rexair runs, the 
cleaner and fresher the air be- 
comes. Rexair has no porous bag 
from which dust can escape back 
into the air you breathe. Dust is 
permanently trapped in water. 
You pour the water down the 
drain—dust and dirt go with it. 

Illustrated at the top of the 
page is a Rexair with the reser- 
voir cut away to show the water 
which traps and holds dust so 
that it cannot escape. You feel . R iz i B O O K 
better and work better when the 
air you breathe is clean, fresh, Learn more about Rexair! 


and wholesome. Send for this free, illus- 
trated 1 2-page book. Shows 


how Rexair does dozens of 
household jobs, how it 
even cleans the air you 
breathe. Ask for as many 
copies as you need. 





PXOIT 


REXAIR DIVISION, MARTIN-PARRY CORP. q 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Box 964, Toledo 1, Ohio Dept. T-99 
Send me____copies of your free booklet, “‘Rexair—The 


Modern Home Appliance Designed to Hospital Standards," 
for my own use and for my patients. 


NAME 





a 
rh 
Ad Alon =" ZONE STATE 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: 10¢ per word; minimum charge $2.00. No discount. 
Payable in Advance 





Positions for Experienced 
and Inexperienced Men and Women 
Salaries $2,500 to $7,500 


In colleges: For man to teach marriage educa- 
tion; For women to head subject matter de- 
partments or conduct research or teach in all 
areas of home economics including consumer 
problems, human relations, foods and diet 
therapy for woman with hospital training. 


In hospitals in Illinois and Texas: For assist- 
ant director of nursing service, graduate nurse 
with organizing ability preferred; For X-ray- 
laboratory technicians, medical librarian who 
can take dictation, registered dietitians. 


In* business: As utility home service direc- 
tors; For equipment and food research; For 
food promotion requiring farm background 


and food service experience; As radio copy 


writer for department store; For child develop- 
ment major who can take dictation. 


In food service, locations in East, South and 
West: For directors of department store tea 
rooms, bank cafeterias, college dining halls, 
student unions. 


In journalism: For food writers with experi- 
ence in restaurant or utility work, preferred 


| age 30; For recipe editors; For recent graduates 


with journalism minor, farm background and 
ability to take dictation. 


Mary E. Sather, Director, Room 33, 138 N. 
12th Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. 23 years of 


placement experience. 


SATHER PLACEMENT SERVICE. 
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this belle is 
Ringing for your help! 


To help you answer the call for modern infant-nutrition 
material, write for the free materia! offered here. You 
and the future homemakers in your classes will find these 


newly revised leaflets up to date and down to earth. 








| ber 
i OP P rs 
V4) eC rove 
NaN BABY FOODS 
{ y Fremont, Mich 
r _ 
As; 


Babies are oureybusiness...our only business! 


C 


TEACHER'S MANUAL to 
supplement your regular 
baby-feeding lessons. 


STUDENT'S LEAFLETS skill- 
fully outlined for easy usev 


ALL FREE! 85 x 11 inch 
leaflets punched to fit 
classroom binders. For 
your Manual and the 
necessary number of 
Student's Leaflets, write 
Gerber's, Dept. 259-9 


Fremont, Michigan. 
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Teach Home Canning this Easy Way! 


Order a FREE copy for each of your students! 


Complete, accurate basic information on home canning in 
easy-to-understand lessons—that’s Kerr's 24-page free booklet 
"10 Short Lessons in Home Canning.” Contains history of food 
preservation, step-by-step pictures and instructions for canning and 
processing methods—a practical, simplified teaching manual. 
Send for your free copies now! When Classwork is completed each 
student will have a valuable canning reference book to 

help her remember and use the correct methods at home. 





. May I Help You? 


FOR TEACHERS ONLY! 
FREE 1949 EDITION FREE-to ACHERS ONLY! | 


Write direct to Kerr, Home Canning Book. Illustrated 
Dept. 903, Sand Springs, | i. 4 colors + new con- | and my staff will be glad to 


Okla. : 
ning recipes, new ideas for answer your questions on 


serving home canned foods. home canning. Do write us 
Use Coupon. whenever we can help you. 


sl fe Wale weyant » 
MASON JARS, CAPS ana LIDS 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST SELLING BRAND 


As Director of the Kerr Research 
and Educational Department, 


























Can your home economics department 
measure up? 


ORDER YOUR COPY OF 


HOME ECONOMICS 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


Evaluate your department! 


Prepared by the committee on Criteria 
for evaluating College Home Economics 
Programs. 

Gladys Branegan, Chairman 

Ohio State University 
177 pages, cloth bound. . $2.50 





The 


Use convenient order blank belou 


PAPER MAID 


Line American Home Economics Association 




















AG ion wt 700 Victor Building, Wash., 1, D. C. 
” aRchme . 
yo OP. Please send....copies of HOME ECONOMICS IN 
oo HIGHER EDUCATION to 
Name 
Liberal Samples on Request Street 
KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT COMPANY | City Zone . State 
PARCHMENT . a. oe ee oe eee 99 . eon eee 2. | i> 
— : 
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A New, Thoroughly-revised Edition 
HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT =:: 


By Louise J. Peet, Head of the Household Equipment Department, lowa State College, and Lenore 
Sater Thye, Head, Division of Housing and Household Equipment, Bureau of Human Nutrition and 


Home Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


This popular book has been completely revised to include recent information on auto- 
matic washers, home freezers, pressure pans and home lighting. As in the previous 
editions, Household Equipment includes sound treatment of many other houschold 
appliances as they are affected by recent developments in the field. 


Emphasizes Selection, Operation and Care 


The authors discuss each piece of equipment from all angles—convenience, construc- 
tion and durability—so that the reader obtains a thorough understanding of all equip- 
ment presented. They describe how to use each piece of household equipment efh- 
ciently. Correct selection, arrangement, operation and care of appliances are also 
fully discussed. 


September 1949 418 pages Illus. Prob. $5.00 


An Outstanding New Book 
CLOTHING FOR CHILDREN 


By Henrietta M. Thompson, Professor of Home Economics and Head of the Department of Clothing, 
Textiles and Related Art, School of Home Economics, University of Alabama, and Lucille Rea, 


Assistant Professor and Extension Specialist in Clothing, lowa State College. 


Clothing for Children is the first complete analysis in book form of this ever-present 
problem. The authors emphasize the importance of clothing comfort, convenience, 
durability, and styling for the child's physical health and personality development. 
They have organized their material on the basis of age groups, covering the clothi 
problem for boys and girls from infancy to 12 years of age. 


Covers All Factors of Clothing Selection \. 


The authors analyze the economic factors in clothing selection, considering the child 
as a member of the family group. Clothing needs are integrated with the family 
budget, and low, medium and high income groups are covered. The psychological 
effects of clothing on the child are not neglected. The authors show how proper cloth- 
ing teaches the child self-reliance by encouraging self-help in dressing and undressing. 
Clothing for Children also covers fully the art aspects of selecting clothing—discussing 
fabrics, fabric patterns, design and color. Suggestions are included for making and 
remodeling clothes, and for self-trimming and other simple decoration. 


September 1949 Approx. 412 pages Illus. Prob. $5.00 
Copies obtainable on approval 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 


440 Fourth Ave., New York 16,_} 
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Mix as i rsa (Crisco mix 
ne ' “tos 
e red contai ~ biscults: 


ation. 
refriget dd 4 cup m! 





variety, “ A 
mon, sus* - 


Read recipe through carefully. 


2 cups sifted flour 1 teaspoon salt 
3 teaspoons baking Vs cup Crisco 
powder % cup milk 


Assemble your ingredients and equipment. 
Use Crisco at room temperature. Preheat 
oven to 425°F. 


Sift flour, baking powder and salt into mix- 
ing-bowl. (See top picture.) Add Crisco and 
cut into flour with blender or two knives 
until mixture looks like coarse cornmeal 
(finer than a pastry mixture). 


Remove one cup of this mixture and blend 
with milk to form a paste. (Middle picture. ) 
Do not try to smooth out lumps. Add paste 
to remaining Crisco-flour mixture and mix 
just to the point where dough holds together. 


Transfer to floured board and knead gently. 
Roll dough about 1 inch thick and cut with 
floured cutter. If you like a small flat biscuit, 
roll dough !, inch thick. 


Place biscuits on cookie or baking sheet. 
(Bottom picture.) For crisp-all-around crust, 
separate biscuits on baking sheet. Bake in 
hot oven (425°F.) 12 to 15 minutes or until 
brown as desired. 


ith 
For rich, flaky _— wi 
package ‘mix speed tf ‘ 
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use 


6 sure steps to perfect biscuits 


THAT EVEN BAKING BEGINNERS CAN FOLLOW! 








its ) } 
( Yield 60 biscv biti 
3 tablespoo”® baking P 
on 1 cup Crisco 


6 cups *! 
1 tablespoo” 


IT’S DIGESTIBLE! 


FREE REPRINTS of this ad available 


classroom distribution. State quantity 
desired. Address: Procter & Gamble, 


Home Economics Dept., 
2178, Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 





Crisco, Box 


for 
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COMPLETE 
(EACHING LIBRARY ON 
HOME APPLIANCES 
AVAILABLE 


formation on construction, care and use of the latest 
ectric home appliances is set forth in the Reference 
Handbooks offered by the Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration. This material, prepared for teachers and students 
of Home Economics, was carefully compiled under super 
vision of the Westinghouse Home Economics Institute. 


ELECTRIC HOME APPLIANCES 
The 36-page manual, ** Electric Home Appliances"’, covers 
more than 20 appliances. Also gives elementary facts on 
ectricity, modern wiring, kitchen and laundry planning. 


Includes helpful teaching suggestions. High lights are 


yinted up in a supporting student Fact Folder. 


ELECTRIC HOUSEHOLD REFRIGERATION 
the press, completely revised ‘‘] lectric Household 
igeration’ book which treats refrigeration of foods 
effect on bacteria and vitamins . home freez 
correct loading of a refrigerator its proper 


c d use, plus a great deal more useful information. 


Material is Condensed ina Fact Folder ior student use. 


HOME LAUNDERING 


is latest edition of the popular **Home Laundering”’ 
} k contains a wealth of valuable teaching infor- 
Stresses the chemistry of washing techniques of 

ra { general Care a! 1 US€ f all laundry equipment 


with suggestions for planning a modern laundry. It is also 


] ] 
supported with a student Fact Folder. 


HOME FREEZING GUIDES 


! 
ries of 6 Home Freezing Guides explains freezing 
es of vegetables, fruits, meats, poultry, cooked 
e sla ring and dressing of poultry. All 
freezing, including preparation and packaging, 


{ Recipes are als »Inciu led Leatlets are standard 


ize. One entire set is available to teachers, free 


of charge. Additional copies of each guide are 5 cents 
NUTRITION MANUAL 

‘They Never Suspected"’, a 48-page report on the findings 

of a tamilv nutrition study, offers proof that proper food 

habits pay off in better health. Provides information on 

basic nutrition principles, the importance of vitamins, 


balanced meals, correct food purchasing, prepara- 
t storage and cooking methods. Contains vear-round 
fe and menus for balanced meals. Practical for teach 
better nutrition principles. Teacher's manual free, 


litional copies, 1O¢ each. Student Fact Folder available. 
TO OBTAIN LITERATURE 


e copy of each teacher's manual is free. Extra 





uals, with the exception of those otherwai 
S¢ each, money to be enclosed with order t 
lders free in reasonable quantities. Address ord @ig @o 
Consumer Service Department, Westinghouse Electti¢c 


Corporation, 476 East Fourth Street, Mansfield, Ohio. 
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Costs No More for NEW 


APPLIANCES EVERY ¥aaaR! 
The Westinghouse 5-Year School Plan mak 
and practical to equip your laboratory wit 
tric appliances—because they are replace 
extra cost. You pay no more than the special 


ae 


the original equipment... bother with no mot 


simple contract. Investigate this convenient Plan n 


For complete details, write the Home Economics Instit 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., 404 E. 4th St., Mansfield 


EVERY , HOUSE NEEDS 
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SCHOOL EQUIPMENT SERVICE , 
LECTRIC CORPORATION - MANSFIELD, OHI) 4 
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New Edition 


By Carlotta C. Greer 


everyday living. 


FOODS FOR HOME 
AND SCHOOL 
New Edition 
By Carlotta C. Greer 








New data and guidance in nutrition, 
suggestions on child feeding, new sec- 
tions on pressure cooking, kitchen safety, 
and siretching the food allowance, meth- 











ods of quick-freezing foods, helpful 

suggestdops about kitchen equipment, ; 

mia re quick way, and popu- OL K 1 JME 

lar 00d Mees, are included in the AND YOL 
mof FOODSFOR HOME & 


Also, 20 new illus- 
se the book’s attractive- 


OTHER TEXTBOOKS 
RKBOOK IN IN HOME 
E MAKING ECONOMICS 


New Edition 
\ Carlotta C. Greer LOOKING TOWARD 
. MARRIAGE 
n to new problems and dala, Jehnson, Randolph, and 
edition of WORKBOOK IN Pixley 
AKING contains new illus- 
ralions introducing each unit. The a 
book emphasizes pertinent facts and goys* GUIDE TO LIVING 
procedures a pupil needs to know, and ee 
points the way to put her knowledge ° 
and school experiences into everyday 
practice. New Teachers’ Manual. FROM THIMBLE TO GOWN 
Van Gilde 








BOSTON 
ATLANT, 











YOUR HOME AND YOU 


Education for today’s living is the keynote of the 1948 
revision of this successful basic text. The book deals with 
food, clothing, shelter, family living, and personal development. 
In preparing the new edition, changes were made on more 
than 100 pages to bring the contents into line with new infor- 
mation and techniques having to do with improvements in 


YOUR HOME AND YOU furnishes material for | Family Living, The Happy Way of Doing Things. 
a composite course covering the main aspects of Home Learning to be a Likable Person, Planned Spending 
Economics. <A few of the 46 chapter headings indi- of Money and Time, Waste Not, Want Not, The 
cate the timely topics which fill the book—Getting a | Charm of Becoming Color, Fitting Garments; Finishing 
Meal, Facts and False Notions about Nutrition, When Processes, Cleanliness and Safety in the Home, Leisure 
Winter Comes—Canning, Quick-Freezing, Successful | Time is Choosing Time. 


THE MODE IN 
DRESS AND HOME 


New Edition 
By Dulcie G. Donovan 


Our cut shows the new cover design 
for the new edition of Mrs. Donovan’s 
attractive book. Personal charm is the 
keynote of the MODE IN DRESS 
AND HOME. The new revision has 
changes which appear on 114 pages. 
There are 86 new cuts of which 16 are in 
color. The new drawings will be found 
to be delightfully in harmony with the 
latest fashions. WORKBOOK. 


THE GIRL TODAY . 
THE WOMAN TOMORROW 


By Lucretia P. Hunter 


To help girls meet the problems of 
life, this book discusses the customs of 
the social world, the proprieties at 
home, the conventions of conduct when 
in the company of men, the influence 
of clothing and voice on personality. 
There are special sections on manners 
in the street car, manners at a college 
prom, and manners in an airliner. The 
book is attractively illustrated. 





DRESS wellO 
WORKBOOK 


CHICAGO 
DALLAS 











